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The Study of Indian History 


Inaugural 

lUl. YlCK-ClIAyCT'LLOK AND Fr.U-OW-STlJDKKT.S, 

“ITisTony, in lh(‘ gro;i(. conception of it, 
has often been coinparerl to a mountain chain 
scon far otT in a clear sky, yhere tlio peaks 
seem linked to one another towards t lie liighor 
crest of the group. An ingenious and learned 
writer the other day amplified this famous image, 
hy speaking of a set of volcanic islands heaving 
themselves out of the .sea, at. such angles and 
distances that only to the eye of a bird, and 
-not to a sailor cruising among them, would 
>licy apxiear as the heights of one and the same 
tsuhmerged range, Tlio sailor is the politician. 
'Che historian, without prejudice to monograpliic 
Icploration in intervening valleys and ascending 
ilopes, will covet the vision of the bird.” 

This is one of the pregnant utterances of 
that great philosophic teacher of modern times, 
Viscomit Mqrley_of Blackburn, to whose sanity 
of ' judgment and historic insight posterity will 
remain for ever indebted, and whose name is 
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held in crcr-growing admiration wherever the 
English tongue is spohcii, hut more specially in 
India, though in his latter days to tho infinite 
regret of all students of history and politics ho 
has hcon giving to ivirty what is meant for 
mankind. Permit mo to place hy the side of 
this, another of his impressive dcli'crances — 

“In a fine figure the suhliincst of Homan 
poets paints the struggle of warrior ho^ls upon 
the plain, the gleam of hurnished arms, the 
fiery wheeling of tlic hor>o, the charges that 
thunder on the ground. Ihtt yet, ho siys, 
there is a tranquil spot on tho far*o(T Jicights 
whence all tlie «‘COurin" legions seem ns if tliey 
stood still, and all the gliuieing Hash and 
confusion of Ijattic ns though it vere hlondwl In 
n sheet of steady flame. So history- nuikes 
the shifting things M’cm fixed, podenty .sees n 
whole. "With the statesman in revolutionniy 
times it is dilTeront. Tlirougli deci-^ivn moment-^** 
that ‘‘coinetl only trivial, a?ul hy critical lum*i 
tliat he took to Iw indilTeront, he evplores d '•W 
and untried paths groping his way thro 
n jungle of vicuVitiKlo, ambush, ‘<tr»tag* “.t , 
expedient ; a match for fortune in all her nnMxUA 
lucky if non- and again lie c-itch a glinip^" of 
tho pohr star.” 

“PosteriU ••ee'4 a whole.'* It IhiM a 
eompndjensi^e pictiin* of Siuent^'^'oth Ontiiry 
India as a whole nhiclitlie hiitoricsl •itiiflent 
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"^vould naturally _ delight to contcmplatcj from 
his vantage-ground of a tranquil spot oh the 
far-oif heights, for it helps him lo realize once 
again how t he p resent has its roots deep down 
m_ the. past, and how the dilferenf chapters of 
the history of India arc but stages in a process 
of organic evolution and historic growth. And 
yet in the anarchic times which followed the 
disintegration of the l\Iogul Empire he would 
fain recognize the part pla3’ed and the influence 
exercised by master-minds and imposing per- 
sonalities — a Clive or a Warren Hastings — who 
were not content to take life as it came, but who 
tried to shape and mould it for themselves, and 
who guided the coiu’se of contemporarj’’ events 
by then’ force of foresight and the lii’c of genius. 

On a similar occasion last year, I began ray 
course of lectures b,y inviting youi’ attention to a 
favourite thesis of our dear old Oxford teacher — 
Freeman — a thesis which he was never tired of 
emphasizmg with indefatigable iteration, viz. 
'^j}hat of the unity of history. I asked you to 
consider how that idea affects the study of the 
^iistory of our land and I tried to explain that 
, though for conveniences of study we divide the 
history of India into the Hindu Period, the 
J\Iahomedan Period and the British Period, it 
would bo a mistake to regard these as so many 
air-tight compartments having no reference or 
relation to one another. For how can we hope 
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to umlorstand tlm luul revonuo pohcy or tho 
administrative systom of Akbir without knowing 
something of tlic genius and eh irictonslies of 
Ilindii civiliAition , how unhistoriuil ag-iin is 
the V low which looks upon the nsc and dev elop- 
ment of lintisli power m the Kist as the sudden 
inrushingof antluropom element into an Asi die 
void object in recilling this to jour mind 
is to cxplun an apparent ]>irado\ in in) 
altitude, for while on the one h ind, in tlieorv, 
I am asking jou to think of the unit) of historv 
and to consider the Ilistorv of Indii as an 
organic whole, on the other Iimd, in practice, I 
am presenting before )ou pictures of a snug 
nook in this vast continent at a pirticuhr epoch 
m one course of lectures, mid following that up 
with pictures of certain aspects of India at a 
subsequent period Ihil the piradox is oiilv 
apjurent as will be jurtlj socu from wlul has 
been alri uly staled h) anticip^ition Tor niii. 
thing Iho di)s of sih'ci iliNition are with us ‘*fhe\ 
temper of our pristut time n adverse VjJ 
gonenliziition Ilarmck f.ivs tint m 1700 1/ 
most iiuivcrsvl or encvtlopvctlic luind wlk. 
Ii'’il)mt^, and III IbOO it w is Go- the I suppos A 
l>'onmIoda Vinti for 15*10, and iietHMlv woiil! ' 
dispute that in 1000 it w is 11 non th* gr« itsd 
iut*'lle< I tlntevir c*»n»hiii'd |n)Wi‘rin tliomlil 
w ilh n-sponsild • praitm m nffiirs of 'lo 

VThoin sliKill tomp*»t»nt mith inti " t:ive th'’ 
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significance of ourmwlcm waiclnronl “pro^rc^s”. 
13ufc as I pleaded witb you on another oc&Jsjon 
and in another connection, the idciis nith nhich 
modern sociological n ritora have made iis fami- 
liar are tho«^c of eiolution, and of gradual 
devedopment, and adaptation to circtnns{ance*» in 
the soci.tl and political orgtinwm discernilde in 
all communities. The student of history nould 
fain heliovo that in Tndm, ns everywhere else, 
tho present has grown liistoric.aHy out of the 
past and that the courMi of Indian History nlso 
is marked hy the working out of certain dofinito 
principles and the operation of certain general 
c<utse!> Wo would fain hWieM* (hat out of (ho 
union of the Hist and the West brought about 
by the genius and energ) of Clive and ILislmgs, 
certain definite id»’iU as regirds tlie government 
of dopendonciea and ceruin detmito eunceptums 
reganling tlie n ituro and responsihiiities of 
Umpire are being evolved in the English politic i 
world in accordance with the marcli of events it 
Knglisli iiistory since the day;* of Lottl N’orth'* 
Itoguhling Act of 177^1 

That the present Government of rndiiwitl 
Us compHcatotl lulmiuiHlntivo iinehinery shouhl 
have grown out of a trading corporition no! 
compos'Hl of the which Ihiglvnd Ind to give 
to the c inse of 111 irdtiiw* adventure and i olotii it 
e\p\nsi«m. oiler'* a liislorie\l pro1i!»‘n» of (he 
highest interest. Its study ciniiot !»iil !m* full 
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of instruction and practical suggestions for 
us all. 

Here I am bound to explain that the modern 
historian no longer accepts the view that the 
acquisition of sovereign authority in India by 
the East India Company is something marvellous 
or strange. Strange it is not, in the sense that 
it cannot be accounted for ; strange it may be 
in the sense that nothing like it had happened 
befor^ f^hough liistory has r epeated itself, and 
something like it has happened since, within 
living memory, as we realize when we think of 
the achievements of another chartered Company 
in the dark continent of Africa. 

In our days it is one of the commonplaces of 
the historian to remark that the rise and ascen- 
dancy of Hapoleon is in reality more wonderful 
than the final triumph of the English East India 
Company. As Seeley ^mts it, "That the younger 
son of a poor nobleman in Corsica should' control 
j the greater part of Europe with despotic power, 
‘ is intrinsically far more wonderful than that the 
, East India Company should conquer India, for 
Honaparte began without interest, without friends, 
without a penny in his pocket, and yet he not only 
gained his empire but lost it again in less than 
twenty years’% while the East India Company 
was a chartered Corporation, with a subscribed 
capital to fall back upon, and the prestige of the 
nation to support it. 
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Bnt the prohlom to vrhich I Iihto invited 
youv attention is none the Ic^s instructivo tor 
this reason. 

Indeed, one of the most hopotnl sii'ns of the 
times is the steadily increasing interest in the 
study of Indian History, from this point of view, 
vii., for the sako of the instruction nhich it 
affords. Ilacaulay lamented tlio genenil indifTcr- 
cneo of his generafion towards Indian questions, 
and wrote rcgrottuUy-^‘Il migiit have Iwcn 
expected that every Englishman wlio lakes any 
interest in any part of history would lie anxious 
to know Iiow a handful of his countrynien 
separated fioin their homo liy an immen»o ocean 
subjugated in the course of a few years one of 
the greatest empires in the world lYet unless 
wc greatly err, this subject is to most readers not 
only insipid hut positiiely dist.istetul.” Happily 
the compUint wouid havi* Innlly any justille\. 
lion in our d.iys 

Hence it is th.it I have venlnrnl to invitel 
you to study ccrt.im .asp-cts of India in the 
seventeenth century nilh thc‘ help of tlw 
narnitives of European Invcllers .mil foreign 
ohseivers nlin were drawn to mir timl by th'dr' 
love of adicnturc, the faseinition of rnruincii. 
the call of the East. 

Jfr. Bland, "ho has rcss.ntly pres/mtisl to Hie 
thinking eectioa of tin- reading puMic l«n nally 
remarl able work' on sairn'iil niiuils and posseat 
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policies in China, observes that “the Chinese, 
like the Hindus, have ever been peculiarly lack- 
ing in historic consciousness. The annals and 
records of successive dynasties provide little or 
no material for critical or scientific study of the 
evolution of the nation’s laws, institutions and 
culture. The store-room of the Chinese race’s 
past is a dark lumber place, full oC musty relics, 
ancient myths and ghostly whisperings; we 
search it in vain for the cradle, the child-hood’s 
toys, the school books and discarded garments of 
former days. And smee it is only within the 
last century that this primordial older brother of 
the human race has been brought to speaking 
t&rms with the outside world, our estimate of his 
earlier intellectual and political struggles is 
largely conjectural.” Whatever truth these 
observations may contain as far as China is 
concerned, they would seem to have little 
relevance or applicability in the case of India — 
if we accept as trustworthy tha results of recent 
researches into India’s past, and the luminous 
teachings of our present-day Oriental scholars 
and savants. And as to the date when India, 
that other primordial elder brother of the human 
race, first came into contact with the wider outer 
world, what shall we say of it, where shall w’'e 
put it ? Was it in the days of Asoka or was it 
earlier still in the days of that great dreamer of 
imperialism, Alexander the Macedonian, or was 

2 
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it at a still earlier moment in tlio history ot the 
iiuman race, ^vhoso memory is calletl up Ijotorc 
our mind when wo tliink ot the recent startling 
discovery ot the names ot the gods ot the Ilindu 
pantheon in regioirs far remote from the natural 
boundaries of iVryavarta ? 'miatover that may 
be, India was brought into speaking terms u ith 
the outside world long boforo the sevcnteontli 
century ot which I liavo undertaken to talk to 
you, and the observations ot our seventeenth 
century European travellers regarding India 
and the people ot India aro by no means “largidy 
conjectural”. This however is only by way of a 
digres-sion, and is interpolated as a parenthesis. 

A.S against the views ot the school of thinkers 
who aro impressed by the inutility of the study 
ot the history and antiquilh's of Oriental 
countries like India and Chinn, I fi'cl templed to 
refer you to a few recently published uonls of 
an ontbusiastio interpreter ot Oriental ideals and 
a passionate votary of cultun' in all its form i, 
whose self-loss life appeals to our sympathy and 
admiration almo^t with a compelling force — but 
who unfortunately is no longer with us. 

IVe are told ; “In the e.irly history of man 
Asia fonnctl a a jast breeding.ground of ciailira. 
tion, of which countries like l.'gjpt, .trali.’a, 
Greece, India and China were the cilremiti'-a, 
Egypt anil .Vrabia wen* di-stiinal later, from 
their gi-ognipldeal positions, to lie overrun ni'd 
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suffer destruction of their culture. Greece and 
pre-eminently India formed what may he called 
Guls-de-sao. Here, as if up the long shores of 
some hidden creek, would he forced the tidal 
wave of one epoch after another, each leaving 
on the coast a tide-mark that perhaps none of 
its successors would he able entmely to cover. 
Hence, in India, we may hope to discover means 
of studying, as nowhere else in the world, the 
succession of epochs in culture.” 

Again we read ; “Never averse to a new idea, 
no matter what its origin, India has never failed 
to put each on its trial. Avid of new thought, 
hut jealously reluctant to accept new custom 
or to essay new expression, she has been slowly 
constructive, unfalteringly synthetic, from the 
earliest days to the present time.” 

The writer would thus imply that India had 
never lost touch with the past. The chain of 
development, the continuity of things, has sel- 
dom been snapped or violently interrupted. 
Hence in India the past will never cease to 
have its claims on the present. 

“European travellers and foreign observers 
in the India of the I7th Century.” The phrase 
strangely recalls to one’s mind the frankly 
ingenuous opening words of that delightful 
lecture on Steele which Thackeray delivered, — 
a lecture which was one of a series of addresses 
delivered by our novelist, a humorist himself. 
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on the Unglish Humorist'!. TlmcKoray nsls, 
“AVhat do ive look for in studjing the hi-.lorj- 
ot a past age V Is it to le.irn tho polilicil 
transactions and characters of the leading public 
men ? Is it to make ourseh es acquainted with 
tho life and heing ot the time ? If wo set out 
with tho former grave purpose, where is t lie 
truth and who believes that ho has it entire V” 
Thackeray refers us to Swift's Conduct ot the 
jUlies and Cox’s Life of Ifarlhorough, and 
declares that in his opinion (ho “solemn state- 
ments which wo find in hooks of historj' about 
public affairs are ail nonsense ami would not 
hear any sceptical examination.” “Tho life and 
being ot tho time” is what should interest ii". 
IVe arc left in no doubt as to w liat Tlmckemy 
means, tor ho goes on to toll us ; — 

“You offer mo an nnlohiography : I doubt 
all autohiognaphics I over re.id, except llios', 
perhaps, of Jfr. Itohinson Criisoo, Mariner, nnd 
xirilcrs ot his class. Tlu’se h.axe no object of 
setting themselves right willi the public or 
their own conscienees, these lias e no motise for 
conce.alment or Inilf-truths, these call for no 
more conlhlence than I can cheerfully giie. win! 
do not force me to l.ax iny credulity or to fortify 
it by evidence. 1 l.iko up n soUiiiie of Doider 
Rinollett, or a sohnne of the K|>»sd.Uor, nnd ssy 
Ihe ficlioii I'arrb's a ensater mnoiiut of truth in 
fcolulion than the voliimn ssidch purports to N- 
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all true. Out of the fictitious hook I get the 
expression of the life of the time, of the man- 
ners, of the movement, the dress, the pleasure, 
the laughter, the ridicules of society — the old 
times live again, and I travel in the old country 
of England. Can the heaviest historian do more 
for me ? 

‘'As wefi’ead in these delightful -volumes of 
the Tatler and Spectator the past age returns, 
the England of our ancestors is revivified. The 
Maypole rises in the Strand again, in London, 
the churches are thronged with daily worshippers, 
the beaux are gathering in the cofieehouses, 
the gentry arc going to the Drawing-room, the 
ladies are thronging to the toy-shops, the 
chahmen are jostling in the streets, the footmen 
are running with links before the chariots, or 
fighting round the theatre doors. In the country 
I see the young Squire riding to Eton with his 
servants behind him, and Will Wimble, the 
friend of the family, to see him safe.” 

We have a delightful comment on Thackeray’s 
protests and professions from the pen of our 
genial historical teacher. Sir John Seeley which 
I crave your indulgence to place before you : — 

“That a great novelist should think thus is 
in itself almost a matter of course. The great 
engineer Brindley, being asked for what purpose 
he supposed rivers to have been created, answered 
without the least hesitation, “To feed canals.” 
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Thackeray, l)omg aslotl hr Queen Anno Ined 
and the English under the Duke of irarlborough 
fought the rrench, answers c<andidly, "It was 
tint I might ivrite my delightful noiel of 
Esmond * • ” 

Thackeray does not doiij that histori nifghl 
ho important if it \i ero true, hut he s ij s it is 
not true Ho docs not helim o a u onl of it 

Lot me remind you in this coniioction of an 
instruetno chapter m ITcrhert Spencer’s I'acts 
and Comments uliicli thus begins — 

‘T behove it was a rrench King who wishing 
to consult some historical work called to his 
lihrarian, “Eimg mo iiiy liar ’’ The oh irac- 
terisation was startling, nmt not undeserved 
The more w 0 look round at the world’s ilfairs 
and the statements ahoiiC lliorii by this or that 
class of people, the more vie an' mipRssid bv 
the difiiculty, and ill some c-ises thu impossibility 
of getting at the essnitiil facts " 

Indeed the diinciilty of distilli iiu the tnilli 
from the mass of in iternls at our disjios.il must 
always bo greit i^Ilut after all, ns thu J’liilo- 
sojiher concludes, •‘the tilings that we nil Is' 
(irtnm of are Injijiily the only things uertli 
knowing” Herliert Sjienci r howevir adds, 
true soeioloaist tint he is, "Ihnmgli all the 
jietitions, ri'conls, di sjiati lies, h Iti rs, ite, as 
111 II ns through the hw' tint n main in fon-" 
and those tint have falh ii into nlrsyanis , tl i re 
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emerge numerous facts which there is no 
intention of telling — facts concerning the social 
classes, social organization, social customs, 
arrangements, changes.” 

Wliat then is the poor historical student to 
do ? Should he cease to take note of the doings 
of courts and kings and to study the consti- 
tution of governments and confine his attention 
to what the ladies dine upon ? Eortunately our 
diarists and travellers do not place us in this 
dilemma. For while talking to us of the high 
and serious doings of courts and kings, they 
talk to us also of what the ladies delight in and 
dine upon. Thus the annalist, the diarist, and 
the traveller are at one with the poet. Qiiiquid 
agunt 1w7nmes, everything done by man falls 
within their province. They do not consider 
anything human as alien to theii* interest, 
mentein moo'talia tangimt, for the human heart 
is touched hy mortal things. Only we must 
not lose sight of the insistent warning suggested 
hy the scientific temper of modern times, when 
we are turning away from “the imposing tapestry 
of the literary historian,” and declaring in favour 
of “the drab serge of research” ; we must not 
allow history to merge into poetry. 

Before passing from this part of my subject 
I ought to recall to your mind the brilliant 
address which Lord Haldane recently delivered 
as the Creighton lecture of the. year under 
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tho title ot " Tile meaning of Trulli in 
nistory.” Sa}-s Lonl Haldane : “It seems lo- 
day_ that the genuine historian jnust_l)o mom 
than a biographer or a recorder. Tho field 
oi his enquiry cannot be limited by the person- 
ality ot any single human lining, nor can it lie 
occupied by any more enumeration of dclails 
or chronicle of events. A great man, such as 
Cresar or Charlemagne, may stand for a porioil, 
hut his personality is, after all, a feature that is 
transitory. Tho spirit of the ago is gonerally 
greater and more lasting than tho .spirit of any 
individual. Tho spirit ot the age is also more 
than a more aggregate ot tho events that perimt 
can display, or than any more sum of individual 
wills. What, then, is to bo the standard ot 
truth for tho historian ?” 

I have no desire to plunge into tho intricacies 
and the subtleties ot Lonl Haldane’s answer to 
this question. lint it is bard to resist the 
temptation of referring in this connection to\ 
that magnifieenl epilogue to I/'ssing's I.aoeiKm 
from the pen ot Matthew Arnold, of which we 
aril inevitably reminded by the trend of nason- 
ing in I/wd Haldane's discour-e. In that 
Kpilogue IMntlbew Arnold di'Ciis-es miei' nfiin 
tho rvs]iectiM' fiinetioiis of the sculptor, the 
jnintor, the musician and the pis-t. 'Ve ntu 
told that the piiutiT yhes us in nutn.anl »i m- 
hl.auce a moment’s life of thini;-. His fuartuin 
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is to show the aspect of the moment. The 
function of the musician is to know the feeling 
of the moment. But the task of the poet is 
much more difficult and much more important 
for he has to speak to us of “life’s ^moYgiHent.” 
Hence it is that the truly great poets are so few 
— ^liut these few are the real interpreters of life. 
May we not claim this same high privilege, this 
all-important function on hehalf of the historian? 
Bor he also speaks to us of life’s movement. 
He must bring before us and interpret to us 
the spirit of the age of which he speaks. Hence 
it is that a truly great historian, a Michelet — 
a Macaulay or a Carlyle — is so rare. But when 
he comes, . his work is ever so much more im- 
portant than the work of the annalist, the diarist 
or the Chronicler. Only once again let us 
remind ourselves of the warning cry uttered by 
the scientific temper of modern times ; we must 
not allow history to merge into poetry. 

May I in this connection be permitted to 
make just a passing reference to what we are 
told by two of our old classical teachers. Bacon 
and Aristotle -. Bacon, who in . his Advancement 
of Learning elaborates the proposition that 
“Poetry is nothing else but Beigned History,” 
and Aristotle who teaches’ us in his Poetics that, 
“the historian and the poet do not differ in using 
or not usmg metre— for the writings of Herodotus 
could be put into metre without being any the 

3 
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less a liisfory, u-Iiotlier in metro or not— but the 
elifference lies in this fact, that the oiw tclU 
pvhat has happened and the other TTliat could 
j happen.” 

I have often l«cn asked hy the younger 
generation of our historical .sfudont.s as to tho 
availahlo sources of information regarding tho 
early British Period of Indian History, lly 
ansu’or has always been that tho materials 
arailahlo foro.samination in this dopartnioiif aro 
simply bewildering in their immensily and 
comploxity, and that tho field for study and 
rosoaroh which lies prnctirally nno.xplored in 
cortnin directions is almost inoxliaustihlo. Years 
ago, when the late Sir B’illiam Iltmter, that 
versatile Vioo-Cliancellor of our University, who 
did so much by his porsuasivo tong\io and gentle 
eloquence to arouse among tho Knglisli reading 
public a general interest in tho study of India 
and of Indian prohiems, was wil/i us nnd lead 
just published tho first volume of his conletn- 
plnted jragnum opus, I iTnfnnsl to shilo in n 
critical review written for a litemry journal of 
tho day — 

It appaars that Sir AVilliam Hunter originally 
intended to write a hislorj" of India from the 
earliest Aryan period, hut this idi-.a h.vt (o 
given up. If this is due to the loss of Ihn 
materials anil original documents eoliectisl by 
him through a p-riod of a quarter of a c nliir.*. 
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posterity sliall have reason long to reinemher 
with the keenest regret the loss of the ill-fated 
Nepal in which Sir 'William’s papers went' down. 
But out of evil cometh good, and even this 
compulsory limitation of the field of survey in 
the present case is not without its collateral 
advantages. Sir William, we should think, is 
on firmer ground in the British period. There 
is no lack of original and in many cases hitherto 
unused materials here. To speak of the 
eighteenth century, there are the minutes and 
correspondence of Lord Cornwallis. Those of 
Wellesley and of the Duke of Wellington are 
practically within the reach of all, and these are 
actually included in the courses of study pres- 
cribed for the Modern History School at Oxford. 
Of the opening days of the British Empire in 
India — the volumes of selections from the 
correspondence of the East India Company 
published with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, are a perfect store- 
house of information regarding matters historical 
and social. All that . is required to build up a 
monumental and final history of British India 
out of the materials scattered through the mass 
of records now made available to the public 
is the facile pen, the clear discerning judg- 
ment, the methodising genius of a tried writer 
like Sir William. We sincerely hope that the 
work on which Sir William is now engaged 
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may give us that final and monumental history 
of India. 

Tears ago, again, in another connection, I 
stated — 

In answer to a query put by a literary journal 
of the day, asking for suggestions ns to hooks 
which do not exist, but which ought to exist— a 
gentleman suggests—^! ITislorv of ^foilcrn Tmlin, 
beginning from 1850 or 1858— “.showing in 
detailed and scientific form the various improve* 
ments, moral and material, that have taken 
place in India from that period to the present 
day." A most excellent suggestion tliis from 
India’s point of view. The sound of the nppraa- 
cliing footsteps of research is being heard in the 
highways, us well as the hjavnys of every 
doiwrtmcnt of study, and wo would fain holii've 
that the magnificent gift of Mr. Tata for the 
institution of a ro'^carch institute and for the 
encouragement of po^lgraduato studies iu India 
has added fresh force to tliis gi»nf ml deslrt* 
among Indian scholars for original invi^stigation. 
Our own ITiiircrsity also, in its (ie«ir(* to keep 
touch with the geneml spirit of the age, a f«*n| 
YKirs ago modified its o\»n is'gulatnms afKmt the 
award of Prem Chniul Hoy ChamI studentships. 
Tor the lioldcrs of the*'* schol irsIHps on th'» 
Hlcmry side, ne aiiinut connivr of a ridn*r fi'M 
of investigitiou and study, thvn tin* hidory «f 
Indii. And ln!l«s»d a gnvU di-»|— a fTV gn'.d 
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deal still remains to be done — for the history of 
India even under Queen Victoria. We have had 
only the other day an excellent monograph on 
the period. But it is, from its very nature, an 
introduction rather than an exhaustive treatment. 
We have . again a history of Hindu civilization 
under British rule from the pen of one of our 
most accomplished scholars. But this again, a 
most interesting production in a way, one cannot 
accept as a full and scientific presentation of 
the various moral and material improvements 
that have taken place in India under the rule 
of our Queen Empress. We thus look upon this 
suggestion as an eminently practical one, and 
we devoutly hope that some Indian scholar will ■ 
be found enterprising enough to undertake the 
preparation of a book on the lines suggested — a 
book which does not exist, but which ought to 
exist. 

Since then some more of the treasures of the 
India Office archives have been thrown open to 
the general reader. Eorrest’s collection of State 
papers relating to the administration of Warren 
Hastings is already included in our History 
Curriculum. Our University has recently publish- 
ed in a popular form the Fifth Beport of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, which 
enquired into the affiairs of the East India Com- 
pany, and has thus placed that invaluable, in- 
dispensable, authoritative review and commentary 
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practically ^\ ithin the reach of all. That 
writer who apj)can> hefore the public under the 
name of Sydney Grier has annotated and edited 
for us the Letters of IVarren Hastings to his 
wife, which liolp us to realise some of the 
sterling qualities of the administrator who was 
a living example of J/ea.s ucqua in ardiits ; and 
uhich throw a Hood of light on the life and 
doings of some of the notable characters of the 
day. IVe have had recently the Ixitters of Lord 
Lalhoubio uhich help us to realire some of the 
aims and ideals of (hat strong*soii!ed ruler and 
cluuidate some of the hitherto unnoticed springs 
of his action, and throw light on (lie social life 
of the iK3riod. Sir Alfred Lyall hrus given ns 
a masterly treatise on the Uisc of iJrilNh 
Dominton in the Hist, a monumental uork, a 
real uork of genius. Mr. S. C. Hill, uhom 
many of us still rememher ns an Ins|R*clor of 
Schools and a Professor of IhiglNh Litemture in 
this jirovinec, Iiis added throe notahte volnmi's to 
11 h‘ Indi.in Itoeonls Scries, uhieli ^crh‘s aKo 
<nu> of thv eontrihutWM of our 

hti' lamentwl frieml !>r. C. It. 'Wilson. And 
tloTe are m iny oth»T imtahle uorks wlarse Inna's 
will n’:idlly iK'Cur to all, niul uhich Hn* lh‘< 
imirinition, and bnupt the eacrni’ss of (li<* 
ut-tmin-t student. Ihit lli** comjin-hensi\e History 
of lulu, \sh'»v» alivnee 1 ro^n^tisl jeirnn*-;*), 
plill rminiiM iinwriltrn. Tliough much Ins 
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done since to pave and prepare the Tray for its 
coming, much still remains to be done. There 
must he a good deal more of preliminary dravring 
of -R^ater and heiring of irood. My oirn in- 
significant attempts are hut humble contributions 
to that end. 

So far back as 1872, Dr. 'Stubbs, the then 
llegius Professor of History at the University 
of Oxford, declared in one of his inaugural 
addresses : — 

“ We Trant a permanent chair of Indian 
History. I say a permanent chair, because that 
is a subject of permanent necessity, not a subject 
like Palaeography or Numismatology, in Tvhich 
the labours of one good professor may serve for 
two or three generations, and the endoTvment of 
the man is of equal importance "with the endow- 
ment of the chair of study.” 

These words have not lost anything of their 
force and relevance through lapse of time. 

Is it too much to hope that a chair of Indian 
History may ere long be founded in this city, 
which is the scene of some of the noblest 
achievements and triumphs of Job Oharnock 
and of Pobert Clive and which is haunted by 
the memories of Warren Hastings, a chair whose 
duty it may be to expound in the scientific spirit 
of the true historian, problems connected with 
the rise, growth and organization of the British 
power in India ? 
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Tlio author of that once famoii'i puhlication — 
Tho Company and the Crown — commcnliu" on 
tho life-work of Edmonstono of tho North 
"Western Province's, tolls us* — 

" It is in such manner that Indian rulers of 
the second class pass anay «ind are forgotten. A 
man V ho for years has goicrned thirty millions 
of his fellow-subjects — "ovemed, not in tho mild 
mode of IVcstcrn civiliralion hy delicate contri- 
vances knon n as ministers more or less 
responsihlo, hut hy force of individuality and 
the strength of his oun right arm — this man 
fruits the land of his adoption, and returns uom 
out to find lus very name unknown in England. 
At first perhaps h« liios in London, having 
husine^s now and then to transact with the India 
OITice , hut gradually niul hy di*grees e\en tliis 
n'-'Ource L M-on to fail him ; ho huys a little pi ice 
in some southern county, to which he rt tires 
with iKxiks for his conipanions, and the tolling 
of a ailla^o hell soon m.akes Known tint one 
mon' weary puhlic -eraanl lias found a home 
M \as\.” 

llie A\onls I ha\e just ipioted wliUh i*all our 
attention ]>ointe<lly In nii Important fundaimMit il 
fart, r'anml us of, nnd r«nd almost like nn erhii 
of, Maenuha’s fimous |M*ronl!oti — 

** 1 rejous«io»«>e my c'Ouutrum n, after ruling 
millions of subject**, a(l« r r»»mrnanilmg vegorjoin 
after dirt tting briiis of at lh»*gite'» 
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of liostile capitals, after administeriiig the 
revenues of great provinces, after judging the 
causes of wealthy zemindars, after residing at 
the courts of tributary Kings, return to their 
native land with no more than a decent 
competence.” 

The present British Indian Empire of which 
we all are proud to be citizens has been built up 
in no inconsiderable measure by the laboui’s of 
public servants of this stamp. May the School 
of History in tliis University teach our young 
historians justly to estimate the value of the 
services, alike to England and to India, rendered 
by these empire-builders ! 



The Early years of the East 
India Company 

VicE-CiiANcnLLon AKD Fkixow-Stutiehts : 

On tho thrcsliold of fho Sevontoontli Contnr}' 
stands many an interesting figure like that of 
tlio ndvontiirous and resourceful PjTanl to greet 
tho historical student intent on unravelling tho 
story of India’s intercourse with I'uropc. Simi- 
larly with tlio heginning of the Seventeenth 
Conturj', the Ijondon Ju'ist India Company 
launched out on its fateful career of commercial 
enterprise which tvas destined to end in tho 
formation of that wondrous creation of tlif' 
modem political world, tho pm-ent llritish 
Indian Kmpire. Some special inlluoncos must 
have Ix'cn nt work, some mighty nll-peraa* 
fUiii* torc^'* h'iYf* 

golden clays in l’uro|Hj to Call forth tins ndven* 
tunms •spirit which led individuals ns uell ns 
n«s<K*lalions of individuals cheerfully to hrate 
the j^tIIs of unknown s»*.\s and distant journeys. 
Imhsit, sino* llie clc^-ing ih'C'adeof the Hlit«s*nth 
CVnltirj*, history was Ixdiig fast made in Kufop'» 
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as well as in India. In India, the Seventeenth 
Century witnessed the fratricidal war of which 
Bernier speaks to ns from firsthand personal 
knowledge aiid wliich sounded the knell of 
Mogul rule though for the time being 1 he war 
seemed hut to have strengthened its foundations, 
for the days of Aurangzeh saw the last expiring 
blaze of its glory and manifestation of its power, 
the partial realization of the imperialistic dreams 
which came to the progeny of Baber through the 
ivory gate. 

In reference to this fratricidal war, we may 
well remind ourselves in passing of what Sir 
Thomas Roe noted in his journal so far hack as 
1616. Writing under date October 10, 1616, 
Sir Thomas notes — “ He (the Emperor) nour- 
isheth division and emulation between the 
brethren (his children) and puteth such power 
in the hand of the younger, supposing that he 
can undo it at his pleasure, that the wisest 
foresee a rending and tearing of these kingdoms 
by division when the king shall pay the debt to 
nature, and that all parts will he torn and 
destroyed by a civil war ” — remarkable antici- 
pation of coming events. 

We are again told “the time will come when 
all in these kingdoms will he in combustion, 
and a few years’ war will not decide the 
inveterate malice laid up on all parts against 
a day of vengeance.” ’ 
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In Europe, “the United Provinces had achieved 
their indeponilonco, Philip II had ascomletl the 
throne of Portugal and the nhole conquests of 
the UtLstom and ^Ve^torn norld nere brought 
under a single scoplro.** 

Scldcn’s doctrine of Jfare Clausum, which 
seemed to have Iwen in the ascendant for a time, 
was soon to gi> o place to the eirlicr doctrine of 
jJIarc lAbcntni which Grotius had put forth, and 
the Papal Pull which formed the hisis of the 
sovereignty of the Seas claimed by the Portu- 
guese in l^astcrn regions beyond tlie Capo of 
Good Hope was being torn to shreds. As in 
India Aklnr was the Ihiiig embodiment of the 
innnj -sided actiNity of his age, so in England 
we ba>e mirrored in EUzabotli nil that was best 
and noblest in English public life iti the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. AVo are not 
at p^c^ont TOiicerntsl witli all tlm sarious uspectn 
of the hpint of the ago of lIIir^ilMtli. Pul tlie 
commercUl ide.iK which animated her and her 
conlemporarj* Englmd and the dreuns which 
c.wwtt to hvt iw this cwwuectlww, we h'Uv tvdinl- 
rahly pictimsl forus mficircularlott^’raildn’^-'Hl 
to Orhudal |K)tentati*s which she liad driwnup 
and which nheii ns n cri*d«*ntld to her 
ch‘>'»Mi and trust«nl inerclnot advenliin’r* and to 
til*' of tlm wldfh in 

th*' llr»t rma^' under th#* chsrtef 
the Ut-it Iiidis t’ortpam. 
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“As these letters of introduction wore i^eneral, 
and the foundation of reconnnbndations, which 
were afterwards given hy the crown, to tlie 
persons delegated hy the London 35ast India 
Company to manage their concerns in the 
countries within their limits, and as they arc a 
model of that wisdom with which Queen Eli- 
zabeth directed all the interests of her subjects, 
the terms in whicli they were expressed, arc 
interesting.” The letter runs — 

Elizahethc^ hy the Grace of God, Qacene of 
England, Fraunce, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faithe, eie. — To the greaie and mightie Kingc 
of — o’* lomnge hrolher, greeiinge : — 

Whereas Almightie God, in his inhnite wis- 
dome and providence, haith so disposed of his 
blessings, and of aU the good things in tliis world, 
which are creiited and ordeined for the use of 
man, that however they he brought forthe, and do 
either origiuallie growe, and are gathered, or 
otherwise composed and made, some in one 
countrie and some in another, yet they are, hy 
the Industrie of man, directed by the hand of 
God, dispersed and sent out into all the ptes of 
the world, that thereby his wonderful bountie in 
his creatures may appear unto all nacons, his 
Divine Ma*° having so ordeyned, that no one 
place should enjoy (as the native commodities 
thereof) all things appteninge to man’s use, but 
that one countrie should have nede of another. 
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and out of tlio aboundanco of tho fruits Mliich 
some region enjoyeth, that tlio necessitieH or 
uants of another should be 'Supplied, by which 
mo.vns, men of scverall and farr remote countries 
have commerce and tmtliquo, one witii another, 
and by their ontorchango of commodities are 
linked logcathor in amytio and friondshipp. 

Thi"! considoracon, most noble Kinge, to* 
geather with the honorable report of yo' 
for the well entertoyningo of slraungers nliich 
visitt yo' countrie in love and peace lawful 
trafTiquc of merchaumliringo) has moved us to 
gcavo licence to di'ors of o' subjects, n ho have 
bone btirrod upp a desire (hy a long and 
daungerous navigacon) to finde out and visilt 
yo' territories and <lominioas, beingo famous in 
th^*^^e ptc-* of the world, and to olTer yo" com* 
murce and traffique, in buyinge and enter- 
ebaungingo of commodities our people, nc- 
cordinge to tlie course of merclmnls ; of com- 
merce and eiUerclmunging, yf yo' Ma‘' shall accept, 
and shill n-ctdie ami ent«*rtayne o’ in**rcliants 
with faiour, acconlinge to th it hope u-*’'' Intli 
encouriged thmn to attempt so long and chun* 
genms a \oudge, jou slnll linde tiuen a people. 
In tiedf d»*allngi5 and coiisep* icon, of th it justin’ 
and civiliti'*, th il lo’’ hIi ill not mi^Iike orilelr 
repiJr** to \ii’ d'«rnifilens, and npjHei forller 
C’eih and inqni-lctm had n*' tle-ei, IkiIIj of 

th^Ire kind'-s of tn'Tclitutidi*'* brou^hln in Ih'-ir 
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sliippes, and of other necessarie commodities 
0*’ dominions may aiforthe, it may appeare to yo*" 
Ma’"' that, by their means, you may be furnished, 
in tlieir next retourne into yo*‘ portes, in better 
sort then you have bene heretofore supplied, ether 
by the Spanyard or Portugale, who, of all other 
nacons in the ptes of Euroi:)e, have onlie hetherto 
frequented yo*' countries w^'' trade of mcrchaun- 
dize, and have bene the onlie impediments both 
to our subjects, and diverse other merchaunts in 
the ptes of i Europe, that they have not hitherto 
visited yo‘' countrie w*'’* trade, whitest the said 
Portugales pretended themselves to be the sover- 
aigne lordes and princes of all yo‘' territories, and 
gave it out that they held yo*' nacon and people 
as subjects to them, and, in their stiles 
and titles, do write themselves kings of the 
East-Indies. 

And yf yo*' sliall, in yo*' princelie favour, 
accept, w^'* good likinge, this first repaire of our 
m*'chauhts unto yo*' countrie, resortinge thether 
in peaceable treffiqiie, and shall entertaine this 
their first voiage, as an introduccon to a further 
continewaunce of friendshipp betweene your 
Ma*^** and ns, for commerce and intercourse 
between yo*' subjects and ours, wee have geaven 
order to this, our principall m*'chaunt (yf yo*' 
Ma^® shall be' pleased theaw^^*) to leave in yo" 
countrie some such of our said merchaunts as he 
shall make choice of, to reside • in yo*' dominons, 
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under your princelio and sate proteccon, unfill 
the rotourne of another flcctc, u"' nreo shall send 
unto you, tvIio may, in the meano tyine, learne 
the language of yo' countrio, and applio their 
hohavio', aa it may best sorto, to converse rv"' 
your Ma'" subjects, to the end that amitio and 
friendshipp heingo entertayned and begun, the 
same may the bettor bo continewed, ubon our 
people shall bo instructed, bow to direct 
themselves accordingc to the fashions of yo' 
countrie. 

And Iwcauso, in the considor.icon of tbo on* 
tortejTiingo of amytie and friondsbip]), and in tbo 
establisbinge of an entercourso to bo coiitinowod 
between us tbor may be required, on yo' Jin'" 
Ixjliaulfe, such promise or capitxdacons to 1« 
pformed by us, w;'' wee Ciinnot, in tbeiso our 
Ires, taVo know lodge of, wo therefore pray yo\ir 
^^a‘' to geave earo therein unto this bearer, 
and to geave him creditt, in whatsoever ho shall 
promise or uiidertake in our name conci'rninge 
our amilyu and cnlereourse, promise, wee 
(for our pie), in the wool of n l'rin(s‘, will 
lifonnisl, and wills* rrsidie gratefullie to requite 
nnie love, kindness, or favour, lint our aaid 
.suhjeels sirill rees'ive at your jrn*" Innifes; 
pmyinge jo' Ma", tint, for o' Is'tter satisfmasin 
of vo’ kimle net.sqttaimPe of this our love and 
ainvlie oITensl yo' Highness, you would, by this 
Ijears'r. give lestynmnle thetstif, by yo' 
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Ires, directed unto us, in w'"’’ \voc slinll receive 
very great content eincnt.’ 

The story of the incorjioration of tiic London 
East India Company is :i thrieo-told tale, hut to 
every eiti/.en of tlic 33ritish Indian Empire it is 
ti theme of perennial interest, invested with n 
pec\iliar s<anclity, and its memory is ns the 
hallowed memorv of somethini!: sacred which 
the rude gaze of historical investigation or 
examination hesitates to ap])roach. If that 
groat political mystic of the Eighteenth Century. 
Edmund Burke, had heen with us to-day, — here 
and now, if anywhere, in the India of the present 

day in which wo live and move imd have our 

* 

heing, — he would have found a fit theme for his 
imagination to work upon and he would have 
asked us once again, only with greater fervour, 
to throw a sacred veil over the heginnings of 
government as he actually did when speaking 
to us of British rule in India in his day. It is 
permissible to an Indian student of the present 
generation to suggest that if Burke had heen 
contemplating not the India of the days of 
Warren Hastings, hut the India during the 

’ Circular letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Kings of Sumatra 
and other places in the East Indies. 

The text hero given differs slightlj’ from that in Sir George 
Tlirdwood’s Pint Letter Booh of the Bast htdin Company — But the 
variations arc unimportant. Six of these letters were taken out in the 
first voyage. “ Thej’ seem to have boon in identical terms, -with a 
blank left for tho factor's to fill in the namo'of tho particular king to 
whom the letter was to bo delivci’cd.” Birdiuood. 
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A^iccroyalty ot tho present Chnncollor of our 
TJnncrsity, here in tlio beginmngs of tho 
London East India Coiiipanj, ho ivould haie 
found a thorough]! appo'sitc eTamplo of the 
mjstenous iirtuo attaching to ua\ and pirch* 
ment. llo Mould havo hero recognised tho 
Morhings of that slupondous insdom !Tho<?e 
disposition Is to bo found ** moulding together 
the great injsterious incorporation of tho human 
race”. Tor to Purke, as "^foiloji cvplains m Ins 
invaluablo monogriph, " thcro actiiall) uns an 
clomont ot m! stcr! in tho cohesion of men m 
fiocictics, m politic U ohcdience, in tho ^anctitj' 
of contract . in all (hat fnhnc of lau and 
charter and ohhgntion, uhether written or un- 
written, uhicli h tho sheltering huluark 
hetueen cniluatioii and Ijarlviri'^m "NVlun 
reason and historj had tontrihiit* d all that the} 
could to tho cxplaTmlioii, it st,i med to him ns If 
IhoMlnl force, the '•tcrtl of organisation, the 
binding fnmouork must '•till lorne from the 
imptnetrablo regions IkmoiuI refiMorilng and 
\»som\ history ” 

I trust I ha\e fiucce*dt,d to sornt i xlt lit In 
convex ing to the jmingir pirt of m\ nndlcnee 
mv of the sob mu imjiortams* whUh 

attaches to tin stud) of tin* lie^dnninirs ef tl » 
I/jndon East Indta Compau), and of tin* hbtoM 
of India in the vrnteenth O ritiirr Tin' 
slm of (In n-Ism and Ineurj^oMti in of tl” 
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Company is perhaps host summarised for the 
young historical student in the earlier chapters 
of Bruce’s Annals. I should not tire your 
patience by repeating what is there narrated, or 
by dwelling at length on the didiculties which 
had to he overcome, the delicate political consi- 
derations which weighed with Queen Elizabeth 
and which made her hesitate, the many petitions, 
the collection of subscriptions, of information, 
the putting together of materials, and provi- 
sions, the assortment of merchandise, the 
purchase of the vessels which undertook the 
first voyage. As you all know, 

“The Merchants of London,' in tlie yeare of 
our Lord 1600 joyned together, and made a 
stocke of seventie two thousand pounds, to bee 
imployed in Ships and Merchandizes, for the 
discovery of a Trade in the East-India, to bring 
into this Bealme, Spices and other Commodities. 
They bought foure great Ships to bee imployed 
in this Voyage, the Dragon^- of the burthen of 
six hundred tunnes, the Kecior, of the burthen 
of three hundred tunnes, the Asceuiion, of the 
burthen of two hundred tunnes. These ships 
they furnished with men, victuals and munition 
for twentie monethes, and sent in them, in 
Merchandise and Spanish money, to the value 


^ Lancaster’s Voyages (Haq Society). 

“ The Malice Scourge of the Earl of Camherland sold to the 
Company for £3,700. 
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of seven and twentic thou'^and pounds. All tlio 
rest of their stockowis spent and consumed ahout 
the shippes, and other neceswrios appcrtajniii" 
to them : -with money lent to the ^tari- 
ners and Saylcrs heforc-hand, that uent upon 
the Voyage. The Jlorchants uero Sutora to her 
Majestio, \vho gave them her friendly Lc’tters of 
Commendation, %vritten to divers Princes of 
India, oiTering to enter into a I.cnguu of 
Pciico and Amitie uith them.” 

There are.hou cvcr,tu o remarknhlo documents 
in this connection to nhich a pn*>sing reference 
should ho made. The documents in question uen* 
dra%\*n up in course of (hr preliminaries h'foru 
the granting of the Charter, and an' of the 
highest interest to the Indian InMorian, uhellirr 
he approaches them from the standpoint of 
history proper or of politics and economics 

To quote the nords of n high authority ulio 
summarises the situation for us, 

“The grant of Mich a charter uould !m>el«M n 
an open attack on the pret»*nsinns of the King 
of Spiin (as repn’sentlnc Portugal) to an etchi* 
si\n commerce in th»» l^slorn Peas; and, ns 
Quis‘n r.Iirahoth uns nt llm time l‘nd^n^curi^!; 
to rn iVe pe ire, nhe was unuillin" to Intrrsluce n 
now topic of dispute which might crnUtrrtis her 
negolmtions. 

The rijiTflnnts, lumi \it, after rnurnemting 
the ports ard teiritori**s r\hlch tad u ia any 
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way under tlic influence of the former Govern- 
ment of Portugal, gave a long list of countries 
to which the Spaniards could make no preten- 
sions, and defied them to show why they should 
bar her majesty’s subjects ‘from the use of the 
vast, wide, and infinitely open ocean sea, and of 
access to the territories of so many free princes, 
icings, and potentates in the East, in whose domi- 
nions they have no more sovereign command or 
authority than we or any Christians whatever.’ 

The first of my two documents is ihe memo- 
rial here referred to, which the promoters of the 
London East India Company presented to the 
Queen and Privy Council. It is to he noticed 
that the document in question is a full and 
authoritative and hence thoroughly trustworthy 
enquiry into the nature of the eastern trading 
world of the day with all its ports and busy 
centres of commercial intercourse in reference 
to its relation to European commercial enter- 
prise.- It is thus an all-important document to 

' The Memorial is headed — “Certaync Reasons, wliy the English 
Merchants may trade 'into the East-Indies, especially to such rich 
Kingdoms and dominions as are not suhjoctc to the Kingc of Spayne 
and Portugal, together -with the true limits of tlie Portugals conquest 
and jmribdiction in those oriental paits.” 

" The Adventurers presented a memorial to the Queen and Privy 
Council, describing the countries or parts, to the commerce of which 
Spain could not pretend an exclnsive I’iglit ; and on the basis of this 
information, rested their petition for the Queen’s licence, or giant, for 
permission to her subjects to trade to the East-Indies, without involv- 
ing her in any question which either might postpone, or could prevent 
the conclusion of the pending treaty between England and Spain. Bruce. 
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nil students of history and commorco who would 
realize for themselves the significance of this 
steadily growing trade — its exports and imports 
— the continuous endeavour of the European 
powers concerned to secure the monopoly of 
this trade and the conHictiug interests -which 
arose therefrom. In the words of llriice, “As 
this memorial comprehends more full informa* 
tion on the subject tlian could have been expect- 
ed, at this early jicriod of geographical and 
historiciil knowledge, it Is, in itself, an authenti- 
cated view of the grounds upon uhich the 
Queen, and the Lords of the Council, listened 
to the petition of the Adventurers, and forms an 
interesting link in tho annals of East India 
trade.” Oliviously Kll/abeth was placed in a 
most dinicull position : she could not Iw expected 
to lake action on a ropresenlation like tliison her 
solo responsibility. She would naturally ask for 
adviccand iruidatice from her trusted counsellors 
in the matter, and we find that th(' queen referred 
the representation to (lie Ilitrht Jloaoraiile raulke 
Oreville. The sncoml of my documents is the 
Memorandum which Grevilledrew ujiin response 
to this reference. .\«. Hruc** put** it, if (he 
memorial nf tlu- A<Uenlur»'rs •* form’* one link In 
the events which letl (o the «‘>tahli-hrn*’nt of the 
I>jndon India Com|uny, th** answer of this 
di-'llnirui-lu-il p'r-en to Sir rmnei'* M’ahinglnm, 
licce.MUs a f<'cond and n tme»t intexi'ntinK one.” 
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The memorial of the Adventurers and Grevillo’s 
letter to Sir Prancis Walsingliam are given in 
full as Appendices to these Lectures. 

Within these walls I must not take the 
liberty of encroaching on the special domam of 
my friend the j\Iinto Professor of Economics. I 
should not presume to dwell on the ideas of the 
mercantile system which dominated the regula- 
tion of commerce and industry in the earlier 
decades of the Seventeenth Century. It is not 
perhaps permissible to me to make more than a 
passing reference to the difference between 
Regulated and Joint Stock Companies ; “Regu- 
lated Companies — each member of which though 
he traded separately on his own capital was 
bound to observe certain rules which were laid 
down for all the fellowship — Joint Stock Com- 
panies which are single corporations with one 
capital which the members hold jointly, trading 
as one individual and subsequently dividing the 
profits.” I merely mention the fact that the 
East India Company had been founded as a 
Regulated Company but inevitably changed its 
form and established the type of Joint Stock 
Company. As Dr. Cunningham contends, these 
Companies (Regulated as well as Joint Stock), 
must have served a useful purpose in their 
day, or they could not have survived the severe' 
attacks to which they were exposed. Indeed 
“The benefits which these companies offered 
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to their members ivero obvioits nnd highly 
pnVcd. It was possible for such a body to secure 
dofinite privileges, aa to tolls and customs for 
their goods, and a satisfactory status in roganl 
to the recover}* of debts and other civil business. 
Until the Government uas able to maintain a 
consular service in foreign ports there was no 
other convenient means of securing protection 
for the persons and property of "English mor- 
clmnts in the lands they visited, and the system 
had immense advantages for placing inlcrcourvo 
with ilahomcdan or Pagxm territories on a satis- 
factory footing. The political importance of 
thoso institutions declined during the Seven- 
teenth Century, so far us trade with Eurojienn 
countries uns concerned, but the pri\ileg«l 
company, especially the joint-stoch company, 
continued to afford the most convenient form 
for oi^'anLsing intercourse uith Imlf-ciiilirril 
peoples and far distant trades. 

The members Iwncfiled, not only Iwc^uiso of 
the improved status which a company could 
secure! for them, but by reason of the facilities it 
prorhhsl for (Indr personal comfort nnd conve- 
nienco in the conduct of business.** 

It is more to my pur|Hxe (o place Is'fore you 
illastntiio eiidence of llj« Xnm inlen'st irbicb 
was tnVen in the rt*gulalIon of commefchl 
Intercourse I>nitree?i (he l^st nnd the WfNl nl! 
llimugh the 6**vcnt«>enth Century, not merely in 
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England, but also in Holland, Eranco and 
Portugal. This evidence is supplied by a highly 
interesting chapter in Tavernier’s Travels, and 
by that supremely instructive publication entitled 
A Disconrso of TraOo from Bnglaud info ihn 
East Indies from the pen of T. Mun, belter 
known as the author of England\s Treasure 
hj Foreign Trade. 

Mun writes under the full sway of the 
mercantilist theory, yet it must be admitted that 
he approaches the economic problems of bis day 
and the question of Foreign trade with the 
precision of a scientist, and with a mind not 
altogether wedded to mercantilism. 

The treatise that I speak of, which is to be 
found printed in full in Purchas, was published 

in 1G21 avowedlv in the interest of the East 

« 

India Company. Mun was a member of the 
Committee of the East India Company and of the 
standing commission on trade appointed in 1622, 
re-appointed in 1625. As Sir George Birdwood 
puts it — Although these years were “the days of 
small things” with the Company, the reaction of 
their .narrow operations on the wider history of 
England was even then apparent, not only in 
the Parliamentary discussion on monopolies, 
but in the whole intellectual activity of the 
time, especially as applied to the consideration 
of the question of protection or freedom in 
commerce. 

, 6 
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And indeed t!io history of tlie Old TTorld ii.ns, 
in brief, been the liistory of its commorco in tlio 
dyo stuffs, cloth, and spico, and gold of India ; 
and it avas the fame of tho IJast Indies for their 
fresh spices, deep toned dyes, bright cloths, and 
precious stones, and avrought gold and silver, and 
sumptuary arms, that led Columbus on to the 
unexpected discovery of tho Noav 'World of the 
Americas.' 

Jlun’s economic theories, his theory of 
the Foreign Exchanges let us dismiss from our 
mind for tho present. But tho facts and figures 
avhicb ho puts together are may safely accept. 
Those speak to us of the commodities avhicb 
formed tho chief articles of export from the 
East to the West and rice remit. Tlicy nbn 
summarize for us tho popular objections to tho 
operations of the East India Company and thus 
incidentally illustrate the gradually deepening 
public interest in tho subject of England's inter- 
course avith India. The hisloric.il imimrtnnce of 
tho treatise to avhich I liaa-e vontun'd to call your 
.attention is thus obviously great and untjueslion- 
able. 

Indcrnl Company-making avas in the air in 
those ilays, and are liavo ample evidence of llm 
prevalence cf a general desire among the nation' 
of Europe to participate in the profits of the rich 
r.a'tcrn trade. 
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The Portusfuese Vaseo-da-Gama discovered 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, hut 
the Portuguese monopoly, Tve all know was 
broken through by the Dutch, who proved them- 
selves formidable rivals, and by the English who 
were still more formidable though they did not 
actively appear on the scene till at a some-what 
later date. As to the Erench, who under the 
leadership of Dupleix fought that duel with the 
English round about Arcot and Wandewash 
which was not the least instructive of the many 
interesting episodes of the Seven Years’ War, we 
may partly gather what their feelings were in the 
matter from Tavernier’s dedication of his book' of 
Travels to his Sovereign. We there read- 

“I have thought it to be my duty to my 
country to render an account of ray observations 
upon that which I have seen, and have not been 
able to excuse myself from making public. I 
hope, SIRE, that these exact and faithful 
accounts which I have written, since my return, 
from the notes which I have collected, will not be 
less useful to my country than the valuable 
articles of merchandise which I have brought 
back from my travels. Eor my object in this 
work is hot merely to assuage public curiosity. 
I have proposed for myself a more noble and 
more elevated aim in all my deeds. As the hope 
of legitimate gain alone ha 3 not made me 
traverse these regions, so the sole desire of placing 
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my name in tliis Ijoolc has not caused ino 
to-day to Iia\c it printed. In all tho counlrios 
wJiicIi I have traversed, my strongest desire has 
alnays been to make known tho heroic qualities 
of YOUR MAJKSl'V, ami tho nouders of your 
reign, and to show how your subjects excel by 
their industry and hy their coumge all other 
nations of the earth. I venture to s«iy to YOUll 
iMAJESTY tliat I ha^c done so uitli more Iwld* 
ness, and even more success, than Iho^-e uho 
had a title and an authority to speak. My 
motliod of aclicni, hostile to decejilion, and po<i* 
hly soinculiat too free, 1ms cxi>oscd me to many 
risks nnmng the iiat'ons jealous of o\ir jirosperity, 
uho defame Us ns far as the\ can in order to 
exclude us from trade. I ha\e often risked Ijoth 
my fortune and my life I»y e'faUini; YOUU 
JfAJESIT hy my uordsnho\c nil the monarclis 
of Europe.” 

Thus, to exult the power of his HONerei"n, to 
magnify tlie name and fame of rmnee, to extend 
her sphere of commereial nctiu’ty, — tie**** are 
^ome of the objects with uhieh the Vrenrh 
Tr.iseller avowedU undertook Ids trueU nnd 
“six time** travcr*»»d Turkey, Versit, and the 
Iwtter pirt of Itulii, and uns the toattejof’t 
(n go to llie famous diamond miiM-*.” 

'Hus hring*' me in thd <hsj>f* r fn Tav* rid' A 
'lY'.wel", inmriy the or** comsTidng the null 
to bcoWrval fur »*st'\b!i«l»lng a r‘ni eomtiuTcfil 
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Company in the East Indies to which I have in- 
vited your attention. The chapter is interesting, 
from the point of view already indicated, that is 
to say, because of the illustrative evidence it 
affords of Europe’s interest in the regulation of 
Eastern trade. But it is also interesting because 
the recommendations which Tavernier makes for 
the benefit of future promoters of Companies 
trading to the East Indies are of a highly practi- 
cal nature. They are the results of his own 
personal observations and are suggested by the 
difficulties which he himself experienced in 
course of his journeys through Mogul India. 
Here, therefore, we have incidentally a vivid 
first-hand account of some of the salient features 
of Eactory organization of those days, an account 
which throws a flood of light on the methods in 
vogue for the regulation of internal commerce. 
Before coming to this particular chapter in 
Tavernier’s Travels, partly as an introduction to 
the information which may be gleaned from it, 
partly as corroborative evidence testifying to its 
general trustworthiness, permit me to place the 
following before you from what our historian 
Orme, the “British Thucydides,” tells us in special 
reference to the trading operations of the East 
India Company in Bengal in the I7th Century. 
Says Orme, — 

The profits accruing to Europeans by their 
trade to Indostan, arise much more from the 
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commodities wliicli they purchiisein that country, 
than from those ^rliicli they send thither, and 
the most valiiahlo part of tho cargoes returned 
to Europe consists of silk and cotton manufnc* 
turcs: the weaver of which, is an Indian, living 
and working with his wife and several children 
in a hut, which sairccly alTords him shelter 
from the sun and rain : his natural indolence 
however is satisfied in procuring hy his daily 
labour, his daily bread ; and the dread of oxtor- 
tiou or violence from the officers of the district 
to whicli lie belongs, makes it prudence in him 
to np]jcar, and to he poor; so that the cbapinim 
who sets him to work, finds him destitute of 
cvery-thinghut his loom, and is tliereforc obliged 
to furnish liiin with money, generally half tho 
value of the cloth ho is to make, in onler to pur- 
chase materials, and to Milwist him until his 
work is finislusl ; tho merchant who em))loys a 
ga*at number of weavers, is marked hy the 
higher ofilcers of the government, a*j a man wlio 
can aifonl to forfeit n |virt of his wealth, and Is 
therefon.' obliged to pay for protection, the col 
of which, and more, he liyn upon the manttfnr- 
turo he In** to vll, of tvInVh, hy n combination 
with other inerchanU, h*' always rrg«lal»*n the 
pric*', acctjnlirig to the iiecc'^hyof the purchavr 
to Iniy. Xiiw tie* navigation to India is *o very 
exjvn-'ive, tint nothing t^ri le* innn* delrimenUl 
to thi** tmde than long prutmclion- of the 
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and loss instead of profit, would ensue, if ships 
were sent on the expectation of buying cargoes 
on their arrival ; for either they would not find 
these cargoes provided, and must wait for them 
at a great expence ; or if ready, would he obliged 
to purchase them too dearly. Hence has arisen 
the necessity of establishing factories in the 
country, that the agents may have time and 
opportunity to provide, before the arrival of the 
ships, the cargoes intended to he returned in 
them. 

After stating that any nation desii’ous . of 
establishing a commercial Company in the East 
Indies “ ought before all things to secure a good 
station in the country in order to he in a position 
to refit the ships, ^ and to lay them by during the 
seasons when one is unable to go to sea ” and 
that “ this want of a good harbour was the reason 
why the English Company had not progressed 
so well as it might have done, because it is 
impossible that a vessel can last for two years 
without being refitted, being subject to be eaten 
by worms,’’ Tavernier goes on to explain that 
“ since the journey from Europe to the East 
Indies is long, it is desirable that the Company 
should have some place at the Cape of Good 

Of. “ If His Highness would be pleased to give ns a river and town 
to fortify in for a retreat for onr shipping in foul weather, we would 
always keep such a strength as should secure the Coast on all 
occasions.” 

Journal of Sir Thomas Koo, October 14, 1610. 
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IIopo for watering and ol)taining supplies of 
food, both when going and returning from the 
Indies.” 

Till the other day, students of history would 
have justifiably regarded this recommendation ns 
a suggestion nhich has only an antiquarian or a 
speculative interest. But the utility of inter- 
mediate halting stations on the route to India 
which may ho used for coaling and watering 
purposes — as also the dangers inherent in strong 
fortified posts in the possession of hostile powers 
have liccn forced on our attention by the recent 
fate of the Cihj of TFiiidiester and other events 
of the present European IVar in course of which 
at least one of the holligerenl powers seems to 
have forgotten for the lime being that Europe 
is the inheritor and lienee the custodian of an 
ancient culture and civilisation, and that she still 
professes to believe in the Cominandincnts of a 
Booh nhich is mightier than snortls and hloatisl 
armaments, and nhicli te.aehes the lesson that it 
is righteousness which cvaltetli a nation. 
OnrTrawItfr on fiirlhcr lo csldnin llial. 

“Aftir Itis c**a!)liiiliinfnt of srfli n iswiti-n, nt ‘rti 
fttsntt tv On- pnn-iinl taes of (he tmilr of (to (*. npiry, 
lb ro t* nollmiK Plow imltorlanl (tan to *r!wt too p .s’, 
p-srVpl la ll.oT ffietopi, owtitatp, nrsl iii*pl!igop-p is 
Ipph, nnl t! otp »l.o(il.l Is* ro ri,r»pl fsf rf< rony In t* -If 
oj-iW-ttroo*# Thoso tiro p*r-i npo for thr iro--** c' If-* 
f'o-Jjany, I -if in Ih- issl'irn of Co— c*>o.'»st t- 
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Commander, as the Dutch entitle them, with a council of 
a certain number of persons to be given him for his 
assistance, the other for the office of broker or merchant, 
who should be a native of the country, an idolater and not 
a Muhammadan, because all the workmen with whom he 
will have to do are idolaters. Good manners and probity 
at first are above all things necessary in order to acquire 
confidence' among these people. It is necessary to seek to 
obtain the same qualities in the private broker.s, who are 
under the direction of the Broker-general, in the provinces 
where the offices of correspondents are established. 

Intelligence is not less neessary for these two men, in 
order that they may detect any adulteration in the 
manufacture of the goods. It arises, either from the 
wickedness of the workmen and merchants or from 
the connivance of the sub-brokers with them. This 
adulteration may cause so much injury to the Company 
that private brokers profit by it sometimes from 10 to 12 
per cent. If the Commander and the Broker-general 
connive together, it is very difficult for the Company to 
guard against this fraud, but if they are both faithful and 
wise, it will be easy to remedy it by changing the private 
brokers. 

The unfaithfulness which these officers are able to 
commit against the Company is this. When a vessel 
arrives in port, the letters of the Company and the bills 
of lading are handed to him who commands on shore for 
the particular nation. This Commander assembles his 
Council, and sends for the broker and gives him a copy 
of the bill of lading. 

The broker communicates it to two or three of the 
merchants who are in the habit of buying wholesale. If 
the broker and the Commander connive together to profit, 

7 
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tlie broker, in«:t4n(l of eip«Iitin» the j'ale a* he OM«ht, 
tells these merchants pnvatel) that the) ha\c onlj* to Iccp 
firm and offer such a pneo 

Then the Commander sends for the broker and thr«p 
two or three mcrcliants He asks thtro in the prevrw 
of Ins Council whit tlic) offer for the poods mcnlionnl 
in the bills of ladin^j ulnch ha\e been communicatcil to 
them If the merchants persist in si} inp that ther will 
only pile so much, the Commander j>o«tpon<s the sail* 
for fifteen di}’8, more or less, accorilinp as he has rvn.«on 
for lioinp pressed to sell He cin^es the«e inerchint* to 
come man} times, merel} for the look of tlie Ihinp, ard 
ho then tikes tlie adiice of the Council in onler to raie 
nppeinneos, and for Im own protection, after which he 
onlers the poals he sold at the merchints' pnce« 

lJut although the temptation i* preit for thc«e two 
ofilcorvjon account of their j>owir, the frefjuent opporlnm* 
lies and thoalwenceof their siipcnon from whomitmeiv 
conceal the truth, the Compan} is able, Ik^kI -s, b} rnakir4 
a careful selection of these two pervon*, to rrmhl} tl 
di«onler b} rvmovinp the pretext wlutli tlie PulcH 
Commanders and brokem urpe, winch is that they an* 
constrained to ftll <ituckl} lo the merchant* wloIe*aIe, to 
avoid the costs of dela} 

Tin fault wimh tlir Piitch make i*, that th»’ir offi'e'* 
onh r to Is* ma<le on tmlit from year to }carantl^ 
pwl* which the} wi*b to rx|iort from lie Mr^pd 
Fmi in.*, aecordinj* to tin* in»*nietmn» thf-y I xvr* irmir'l 
from HATAVU'* 

Ilcnco Tavorni'er trrfrt'^ *Jnl llji' Compnv’* 
vc-iiola ahould carr) nioiicj* for the ndvnnc^ 1*‘ 
til" nrtUini who work in the provlnci s, nod Ut 
ft prt of the price of the poot!* tthich nrr Ix-h ? 
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made for the following year. The Company by 
making this advance will not pay the high 
interest on the loan, namely 12 to 15 per cent, 
which the Dutch pay, it will have the very 
best goods and at the best price. All the 
artisans will work more wdllingly for it on 
account of this ready money. The cargo of the 
vessels will he in readiness before they arrive in 
port. Being quickly laden they will he able to 
seize the good season for their return. 

We are then told that 

“One of the most important observations that is to 
be made on the'eommerce of the proposed Company and 
the discipline of its factors is this : It should forbid the 
merchants, sub-merchants, the scribes and subscribes, who 
serve under the Commanders and the brokers, and also 
those superior officers, from doing any trade on their own 
private accounts, and obtaining by the correspondence from 
the other factories information as to the articles of 
merchandise which will be sent for sale in the following 
year, they do not fail to purchase them on their own 
account, and ship them on the vessels of the Company to 
the address of their correspondents, who share the gain 
therefrom. The Commander being himself interested, 
either by closing his eyes, or by too great laxity permit 
them to make this profit on account of their poor 
salaries.” 

“It is necessary to establish in the principal factory a 
Jiacal counsellor to act in the name of the King and by 
his authority. He should be independent of the general 
of the Company in order that he may have the right to 
keep an eye upon his actions as upon those of the least of 
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thu ofRctn? A man of position is rc^^iund for Ihiip^* 
who will be resolute anil watchful jiml who hxs imJrr 
him a reprc'entitive At each factor} I’roMilctl ftlwa)‘!i 
that this ofliccr is vigilant and n min of mU^nU, he 
will be able to rtndir oonsiiUnble ser\ice to the 
Compinj ’* 

Ta\erniur openly sugi*osts that if (he I^ngHsh 
Ind established such nn olTicor in their fnclorios 
they ^^ould ha\c had greater profit. 

And last of nil 

"Tht injunction ngiin*.t pniatc tnde cinnot h* tw 
stncllj It ob-M-nol Ituli) with so mtirS 

Ftratnesi anionpit tht Dutch tint when a Ne«iel ef tl'* 
Compari} i< rcidj to Imt Am^ll nlam, n lhirj,f>ni»>lrf 
ftdinmi'tin to the Captain ntidall on l«ianl a sohmn o»th 
that th \ will content tlumschiH with Ihcir na^i-*, Irr? 
months* of w.luch na Ri'cn in aihmee, and tint ll *7 
iNjll not trade on thtir onn aecount, I nt the er n liutrt 
the Coininn\ in n''j'<xt to th»ir conijil* llm, 

in«pit«* of llicir iKilh, to aid themtrhn hv ►eent trafn t 
iitiU«tst whih in thnr emplojinenl 

*‘Thi* n ll e nrtihc* '^1 leh th* v irali t»* of to #4ts fr 
tI«ireo cicnr* Uhru fh y |ia\o nrnv«il m In! 1 , 
n-t th»*rn»'-I»«** in the wav »f 1 1 *aimp^ »«*• i** pr'*d 
rnplovns tit, thry marf> av quiellv a»j^^«d’r, an! 
wrr’lv m their wive-*’ tl i« i* rot alann 

j^rnnU*^! \rl it *'y in a^iw 0 in tl i» w»y tl^'f 
c('"»eirr-v i* rclwiol '* 

AVhtl tlifii nro the wulMtidinq’ fc-ttur'‘*nf U'* 
tndiri" wnrld nhich Taverni*'r iniMralrtlly 
plcturt's for us tri ronr«» o! Ills Fp-iuhthru ? 



THB Sl’UDY 01* INDIAN HISTORY. 

„That which first attracts our attention in this 
picture is the natural result of the low salaries 
paid to their employees in India by the European 
Trading Company, Dutch as well as English, the 
inadequate remuneration of all descriptions of 
persons and grades of officers, the constant 
endeavour in consequence on their part to eke 
out their income by carrying on unlicensed 
private trade,^ the tacit understanding which 
existed between commanders of vessels and the 
Campany’s agents on shore, the nfinking of the 
higher officials at the doings of the subordinate 
instruments ; the understanding between the 
Mogul customers and other officials and the 
agents of the Company. Then again we realise 
how the precious metals, Gold and Silver, were 
brought over in bullion and then coined in the 
Mogul mints^ : how advances were made to the 
Indian producers and manufacturers, how the 

‘ In this connection we may remind om-selves of what Sir Thomas Eoe 
nToto to the Bast India Company in 1616 . “ Concerning private trade 

my opinion is, you nhsolutely prohibit it and execute forfeiture, for your 
business n'ill be tlie better done. All youi- loss is not in the goods brought 
home. I see hero the inconveniences you think not of. I know this is 
harsh to all men — and seems hard. Men profess they come not out 
for here wages. You shall take away the plea if you resolve to 
give very good- to men’s content. Then you know what you part 
from. But you must make good choice of yoim servants and use 
fewer.” 

* Tlu! 003010 or bullion brought thither is presoutl3' melted, and refined 
and then the Mogul’s Stamp (avIucIi is his name and title in Persian 
letters) put upon it. 

Edward Terry, 


1 
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commodities ^\ere purcliasod and stocked in 
anticipation for export to I'urope, bon- tijoy nero 
brought ON er from the interior to the exporting 
sea-ports and sometimes looted cn toiilCf N\hat 
was the system of inspection adopted hy the 
Custom liousD ofTiclits nnd the duties exacted by 
them, hon capit.U had sometimes to ho raised 
and interest pud <it tho rate of 12 per cent, per 
annum or at an cion higher rate I iinito a 
comp.»rison of the state of things thus re\ called 
nith tho inferences suggested hy that body of 
thirlj-lho articles of grie\ances N\hich rrusidunt 
Child drc\N up aj?mnst the ^loijul administmlion 
of his da\ Tlic^o articles are onl\ referred to in 
Bruce’s AnnnK, hut gi\on in full in Ilamilton’s 
jW/r ^ircount of the Voift Ituhea Hamilton, 
as is N\(‘ll knonn, is untnendiN to tho Bast Indii 
Compan) He* is in fact a hostile witm^s, bring 
an intorlojxT himself *lhe'‘e articks he qiioti's 
in tonntclion Nulh his attempt to dnin up a 
geneml indiclnient against iVesident Child’s 
admimslnition 'Ihni indiitnient dois not 
conevrn ns af /if / ttm (tuxhu*^ to iUrrCt 
attention to the innnrthiess of the ^Uuntlon 
roNC ihnl hy th*”-” nrtich’S ns far as the m» th(yl* 
for the condiipt and regulitlon of Conumris* in 
tho'M dajs aist cenc»TiusL I giu* lun‘ Ih’ 
thirt\*ri'i' artU’h's ns tiun all ln\*' n mop' 
or If*-* dinxt U-iring on the suhj«-ct unkr 
ndi*n*m.v : 
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"I. Last Year a Ship of Molah Ahdel Gafoar’s^ 
coming from Jncldalt, in her Return met with two Danish 
Pirates, who made a Prize of her. The News coming to 
Surat, the said Molah Abdel Gafoar, by perswasions of Meir 
Nazam, and other Merchants, made their Complaints to 
Salabat Gann (then Governor) and other Oflieers of Surat, 
saying, the English belonging to Surat, had taken his Ship, 
at the same Time sending his Attorney to Court to complain 
to the King, who ordered the Governor, &e.. Officers of 
Surat, to enquire into it, and do Justice accordingly. In 
this Affair, by Bribry, and disgracing me to the King and 
his Subjects, as also the Dutch, Drench, and other Nations, 
making them believe it to be true, for which Disgrace I am 
not able to trade in these Pai’ts; but I hope the Disgrace 
^ will light on him, that hereafter no such Scandal may be 
put on me, or any other, we having traded hei’e these 80 or 


^ The interlopers made prizes of ships belonging to the native powers 
and left the Company’s servants and factories to suffer for their bucca- 
neering misdeeds. Thus a general infamy settled dovTi on the English 
character to wliich the Dutch cheerfully contributed. At last in 
September, 1695, the Company’s whole trade in Western India was 
brought to a standstill, and their servants at Sm-at and Broach confronted 
by a fearful death from the rage and fury of the populace. An 
English pirate plundered a ship belonging to Abdul Gofar, one of the 
principal merchants of Surat. The Governor who had hitherto behaved 
in a friendly manner, placed a guard on the Company’s house to prevent 
its being plundered and the servants massacred by the infuriated 
populace, for a crime which they had not committed, but denied in vain. 
At this delicate juncture news came that a far graver offence had been 
VTought by the same hand. A pilgrim ship belonging to the Mogul had 
been plundered and the pilgrims robbed and maltreated. The first 
exploit was deeply resented, but the second was sacrilege in the eyes of 
the Mahomedans. The luckless President and all his companions were 
seized and put in irons to save them from being tom in pieces by the 
infuriated inhabitants. 


Beckles Willson, 
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00 Year«, but no; er before accused a« robber^ but (hih 
ennehed the Port of St rat 

II. The Complamls of ifntah Aldet (jn/oar ln\c been 
much to itij Prejudice, bj reason I couW not efear tnv 
Money out of the Custom-house, nor ship mj Gooils for 
7’(fr<y)r, ^shich were fcirwl and hmdred, which hath inaiK' 
roc leave the Port and Tnuliu", and retire to SotiLay I 
have bj me dO or 10 Inck of Uupecs m ^fonej and Good* 
in a Rcadmc'-s, if von please to »>eml nnj Ilodv, jou maj 
be ccrtifietl of the Truth Consider the Ijoiw I am at m 
the Use of mj Monc>, Dama*^of mj Goods, and dctaininji 
my Ships a \ear I dc«irt jour Answer 

III. AUH 0>t/onr*it dio^racmu me, males ' 
People afraid to tru«t roc, my Credit Immuk )o«t 1} his fabe 
Beports, bavins IJ Shijis laden with Oooilt, wlmh I 
designed to have sent to Sttraf, there to have provided 
Goo<l«, and relaile for fttroj*^, but his Jissfactnf* me is the 
Occasion of the sn*3l Chai^p^H 1 am at, m> Ship* wintenns 
m thc«e Parts, and mj Gootl< Ijins on my Hands, we 
Merchants tradinj; for I’rofit, vrliieh Hindrance hath R'^t 
OJilv been a jr^eal Ivoss to ibi Kiii{* in bis Customs, but to 
me, which 1 imiht answer to mj Masters 

IV Mr Prill and Mr liem*; indel tevl to the 

Comj'evn) s»'veral Sums of ^foneJ, I would havecafNt tlitn 
to aerounl for the same, but tliej, hie Traitor*, went to the 
Oovemor Crfu/oi Ctra (or Pro’ection As for Mr /Vh* 
he IS dea<l, and pone to (he IVril Mr t'lll 

rtna ti« at ^rrj* I detnanl him, hi* l\ife, (Till, or 
n lUren, Psmtly, and all /ayfiit Men fjebn hif^. 

with tlietr ITects, that (I ey Is* ilehTtn^I to me, afKl tf** 
be nav no* teale Im fnm ?*ejf 

\ Formerly sjeh Closl* as wr I 'ou •! t frvm ti** 
Cixvt*, JAWi, and Parts, wlVb wrr* f-* 
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Europe, and not to sell liere, we had Liberty to bring them 
ashore at Swallj/, to clean them, and ship again, without 
paying Custom, but the Governor Cortalah Caun, in his 
Time, forced us to pay Custom for those Goods. My 
Demand is, that what he took more than the former 
Customs, may be restored, and he do not the like 
again. 

VI. Of late Years we bring more Money than 
formerly, which hath much enricht the Port, of which the 
Governor did acquaint the King, who was pleased to take 
no more than 2 per Geni. we paying no more for many 
Years. Of late the Governor of Surat did write to the 
King, to make us pay three and one half per Cent, for 
Money as well as Goods, which has been a great Prejudice 
to our Trade. My Desire is, that we may pay no more 
than formerly, and that the former Overplus may be repaid. 
Which Exaetings made Salahat Gann over-rate our Goods 
in the Custom-house, to our great Damage. 

VII. Eormerly we never paid Custom for Apparel 
or Provisions, but of late Salahat Gann forced us to 
pay Custom for them. My Desire is that may be repaid, 
and, for the future, no more Trouble on that Account. 

VIII. When our Goods came out of the Country, 
if robbed by Thieves or otherwise on the Road, it is the 
King's Order, that the Governors and Officers make good 
all Damages, or else the King to satisfy us himself. Few 
Years since our Goods coming from Amadahant and 
Eurrimgnm, were robbed in the Way to Snrat. We have 
petitioned the Governor of Snrat for Satisfaction, but never 
obtained any. My Desire is, that the King order Satisfac- 
tion to be made for the Loss we sustained, being great and 
considerable. 

IX. Several of the Natives are indebted to us, of 
whom we can get no Satisfaction, having several Times 

. 8 
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made CompUmt's to tho Go\crnor?, where tlioj re«uli., for 
the Assistance, bnt, as jet, conlil ha^e no Redress from 
them Oiir Dc«irc i«, that all Governors ami their OITicer* 
he assistant to ns m rcco\cnn^ our Debts 

X c bnn" more Treasim. into the Countr} than an) 
other Nation, uhich js earned to the Custom-house, when 
clcarcil from thence, wt send it to the Mmt to be coinctl, 
but the Ofilccrs, for their own lntcrt<t, dehj the Cominfj, 
to the Hindrance of the Dispatching our Ru<ine«, for, if 
our Cosh was coined in Time, wc could ha\c our In\est- 
ments out of the Countrj, and hde our Shij« apconlinf; to 
the ^Ion«oons or Season of the ^tnr Our Request i®, that, 
for the future, the Coiners ma) not d«.h) the Comm and 
that our Treasure ma> ho coined ajiart, for its more specil) 
Pcrfonnancc 

XI At the Am-\1 of our Shijw, when unladen, wi 
carrj our Goods to the Custom hou«e, when, the) are 
thrown up and down \i.r) farclp*>«K, where the) arclrolen, 
damaijetl and stolen Our Kwjuest i*, tlial wc ma) haic a 
More house ajnrl h) lliat of the I)i IcA, to put our Ooodi 
in, tliat wc tsa> he no farther Sufri.ri,r*, that, when we 
dispose of our Goo^l«, or si.nd tlum to our lactorj, that tl e 
Cuitomer taVc Account of the Kin"V Customs, cIi'antiR 
them without further Molrsta’ion 

\1I lormrrly wluii wc cleaml cur Tm*'un, t%& , 
(lOO'ls from the C«»*om houw, wc utcil to make up the 
Accouit of mir Cun'QnK a* tic Utter lul of the '\ear, 
and then |ai 1 it Of Ule krars IhcOffirir* of the Ciutf m- 
hou<e daily an 1 wonthl) *ft d to our llnlfr, denar*lir^ 
th-* Ctn'cm, for wl ich Rea*ou we are forfrd to see tlei 
OlTixr* rot to alTrof t cur HfvVer, whieh ha* U-en murh 
l> o^r l*frj dice Gir Rc*jUf*t i», llj* l! ey tUfracl 
ret tl'^ Cofloa* till tl ' I p 1 tf iIk kcar, a* fo'T'rrly 
a«n**e*nary 
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XIII. When Gassadean Cmm was Governor of Siimt, 

by Order of the King, the City was walled, at which Time 
we had a Garden near Bmmpore Gate, about which we 
built 34 Shops, Stables for Horses, a Summer-house, and 
several other convenient Places, all firm Buildings, which 
cost to the Amount of 25,000 Eupees, when the Wall came 
neo;!’ our Garden, our Buildings were broke down, and our 
Garden spoiled. We petitioned the Governor for Satisfac- 
tion, he promised to allow us the Charges out of the King’s 
Treasury, but we have not received any Satisfaction. We 
demand Satisfaction for the said Charges. ^ 

XIV. Formerly When our Goods came from other 

Parts to Surat, we paid no more than due Custom, and 
shipped them for Em-ope, or other Places, without any 
farther Trouble. Of late Years the Officers of those Places, 
fromVhence our Goods come, put us to much Trouble in 
demanding the Governor’s and Officers of Surafs Eeceipts 
ofius, and many Times detain our Goods on that Account, 
by which their Proceedings our Ships sometimes return 
empty, and sometimes are forced to remain in the Country 
which is a great Loss to the King in his Customs, as well 
as to us. Our Bequest is, that, for the future, such 
Eeceipts may not be demanded of us, but that we may 
have the same Liberty as formerly. ^ 

XV. When our Goods are in a Eeadiness, we send 
them to the accustomed Place to be s/iojpt, with a true 
Invoice of the Contents of the Bales. Formerly they used 
to make Choice of one or two Bales, and if they found 
them according to Invoice, then to shop and clear the rest 
without any farther Trouble. Of late the Customer, &c., 
Officers, for their Interest, and to delay Time, open most of 
our Goods, which is not only a great Charge to us in 
repacking our Goods, but also our Goods arc damaged. 
Our Desire is, that they may Jbe shopt and shipt 
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nccording to In%oice, \Mtl)oul an) farther Trouble, a*; 
acciistomar} 

WI. Our Sloops and Boat*! coming from Sirally to 
the Custom hou*e, the Meerlar ««cd to pcaixh them, if 
emptj, cleared them, without nnj farther Trouble Of 
late Tiears the il/ifrrior, &.c OHIccrsi will not dear them 
m three or four Dajs, which is a gnat Hindrance to ttt 
ID the Dispatch of our Bii«;inc«s Our de«jrc is, the) ma} 
be scarcht and cleared as formerly, without Ocla) 

XYII Sometimes Merchants that hii) our Good*, 
break, plead Po>crl), that the) ha\c not whcrtwithal to 
pa) us, nppl)ing oureKcs to the Oo'cmor, Ac OlTlccrs 
for Justice, and their Assistance, we can )n\t no Bodn** 
Our Dtsirc is, cither that the (»o\cnior, Ac Olhcers ordir 
ra)meoltobc made, or to satisf) u* out of the King's 
Cu«toms, that we tna) he no lunger SuffererH b) !n« 
Subjects 

Will Sometime' we fond our BroVirs or Siiaanls 
to the Governor Ac Oflicers, as our Affairs mjuin.who 
cannot l>e admilti.'d without I nbmg tie Servants of raid 
Cjovcmor, Ac OfiicctT Itc dc«iri it ma) K rvmnlitd 
for the future 
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Governor, &c. Officers desire any Goods, they may pay 
for them before they cany them away. 

XXI. Goods provided at Agra, Amadalant, &c. 
coming to BaroacJt, the Governor forces us to pay 18 
per Mill. Custom, which is eontiury to the King^s 
Order, for Jwe ought to pay but in one Place as the 
Moors and Banyans. Our .Desire is to be cleared of that 
Custom, that at the Arrival of our Goods at Snrat, they 
may be sent for out abroad without farther Trouble, 
paying the King his due Custom. We desire the same 
Goods shipt at BaroacJt, Camhay, &e. that our Ships 
may not lose their Passage to Em'ope. 

XXII. At the Arrival of our European Ships, we 
send oiu‘ Goods to the Custom-house, when cleared, carry 
them to the Factor}’-, 'sometimes we have present Vend, 
and sometimes we send them to other Places, as we think 
convenient, and for our Interest, in case we send our 
Goods to any other Place, within the Term of six Months, 
then to pay half Custom for the said Goods, but, if kept 
a full Year, then to pay full Custom. Sometimes we 
send to Swally more Goods than will lade our Ships, the 
Remainder we dare not keep there, for Fear of Fire or 
Thieves. Our Request is, that for all suck Goods as have 
paid Custom, we may freely bring them to Bttrat, keep 
them there for our next Shipping, and ship them off 
without farther Tj’ouble or Demands. 

XXIII. Our Servants, English, Gentoios, and others, 
many Times we send up the Country, for the . speedier 
Dispatching of our Affairs. When we send to them for 
our Accounts, being at a Distance, and out of our Reach, 
like to Mr. Betii and Mr. Boucher they go to the Governors 
for Protection, by which Means we cannot call them to 
an Account, to our great Loss, and farther proceeding 
against them. Our Request is, that whatever English 
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Man, employed in jour Service, witlioul our Ijca\ c ami 
Di'cliarge, tliat thej*, with their Effects and Evlalc*?, be 
deh\ercd to us, tlial thej’ maj not be protected, but that 
^\c may proceed against them, as we thinV eomcnlcnt. 

XXIV. It IS near 00 Year? that wre ha\c tradwl |licrr. 

At our first Coming, the King granted us a Piece of 
Ground for a 7/«w^/er to repair our Shijw and Vc«sels. Of 
late Ycar^ J/irer Knttnnt hath forced it from us, and made 
it a Garden. "We arc destitute of a I'lace for repairing 
our Vessel®, and other Con\cnicocic^. Our is, 

that vre inaj ln\c the same Ground as formerly, or seme 
oilier near the V atcr Side, fitting our Occasion^, 

XXV, Formerly we u«cd to pj* for each Bale of 
Indigo, two and an htlf K«{»ccs/ifr Ihle, without opening 
it. Of htc \car« the Ofiicor* open it, aatmng it at their 
Plcnsun.’, damaging tilt Good*, which IS a great Lo** and 
Charge to u« in repacking it. Our Desire i*, that, for 
the future, it may not bs opn^l, pj mg the Custom m 
formtrlj. 

\XVl. The (joitmor,Ac. Olficer* buj of us, for the 
KingV Account, Iron, Gun^ I^cad, gi\mg us some Jtoney 
in Hand. 'NYhen tliej arc tumnl out, and others come, 
when we demand the Henmnder, thej ililay the Payment 
of lilt Moiuj, sajung lh« King did not want our Goal*, 
that we maj tabe tlicm again, eomptimri after tin j have 
hep* thtin one or two Years Oir Urtpimt i», that 
Trlate%fr they luy<f u« for the King « .bctrcnt, tre may 
U- p 1 Wfen th'-j tale tlem from u<, and wha’crer 
({fo-U ne I iv*- that tl King ho Ocra’ on for, wr rray 
dt'p*’*** cf tl en a* our l’I«i*'ire 

WVIl A* to t! I*!au.l »' l! i! j-^l**?*!* 

I » r* rn Ti Hret often win^-f* tK— r, wl 

eiabr* I'nin J''*' p''apv« aal d-n*. \\t* »ie {- Was? 

if h’n’ « f^J^ A-r-eS a*il o»*e* I*" I’tft* 
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When we send to these Places, the said Governor and 
Officers will not let us have any without giving them one 
and one Fourth per Cent. Our Request is, to be fi’ee of this 
Tax, that we may have Liberty of sending what is necessary 
for Supply of the King’s People and said Island. 

XXVIII. A Ship, with her Cargo, to the Amount of 
354000 Rupees, came out of England, without our King’s 
Licence, which came to Surat. Our King’s Orders came 
to us to seize Ship and Cargo, which accordingly we did, 
but Salalat Caun then being Governor, forced her from 
us, and delivered her to Mr. Boucher. Our Desire is, the 
said Ship may be re-delivered us, that Mr. Boucher and 
his Broker give us a just and true Account of the 
Remainder of the Cargo, and that the Governor take Care 
it be not squandered away by them. 

XXIX. ’T is the King’s Grant, that Merchants paj"- 
but one Custom for their Goods, without farther Molesta- 
tion, and, when they pay it, to take a Discharge. Of late 
Years, the Officers have forced us to ' pay double Custom, 
besides their Perquisites which they have demanded, which 
has been a great Hindrance to the timely Arrival of our 
Goods. We desire we may not be forced to pay more than 
accustomary. 

XXX. We formerly rented a Piece of Ground for 
Stables, on which we were at considerable Charges, in 
building and Reparations. Meer Nassam, by buying it, 
deprived us of it. We desire he may satisfy us the said 
Charges. 

XXXI. Some Years since we lost an Anchor at .the 
River’s Mouth which Mirza Ilossnm’s People took up. 
We have often demanded it, offeiing to defray the Chai’ges 
he was at, but cannot get it. Our Request is, that his 
Son Mirza Mahomnd deliver the same, we paying the 
Charges they were at. 
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XXXII. At tlic Arrival of our Slu'ps, they send (he 
Boat up vrith At the Custom-house they stop her 

a whole Bay before they trill let our People come ashore 
with Letters, which is a great Impediment to our Affairs. 
Our Request is, that they may not be hindred for (he future, 
but suffered to land as soon as they come to the Custom- 
house. 

XXXIII. As concerning my wc hear several 

Ships have been talcen and burnt, in which Affair no are 
not concerned, neither do wc know whether Peace lx* 
concluded there or not. Onr Request i«, that the King 
i\sue out lii« Orders, that no Person question ut, or make 
Demands on us on that Account. 

XXXIV, Some Years ago the Sirdre, with the King's 
Fleet, svintcrc«.l at JionUy, in which Time some of his 
People mimlercd two of our Kn$($9^ Men, which made our 
^Icn resolutely rt^olve to re\cnge their Death, hnt, nnt^ 
great Pers^Tastons ucre pnctficd, bring promisetl Satis- 
faction. We acqtiaintcd the Go\cmorof it, nho onlenHl 
the Munlcrcm to be imprisoned, hut three Da}t after, 
they were clearcil by the Sc'tef, Our Ih'quest it, they may 
bo dchw’rcil, that we may prosecute tlnm and that Jintiee 
may be done. 

XXXV. When we are mtnde<l to take our neamrt* 
out of the City, altho’ we return l<frth* the usual Time 
of rhntting the Osle^, the Port«rt shut them agalft<l 
u«, dt-mainlmg Money lyforr tl.»*y will let u« enter the 
City. Our Ilcquot i*. that Onlrr t© given by t{.« 
riovrfror, tljit wc l»* ro more affronted by thos** Pfci le.* 


» At<nl l‘» W‘rt e*.!rl tS« jev Ull 

fiwnj'ilhS »t I it-* -*•*»<;«* ft's.! !^l 

•r J Tt* MlWU* »:( kU t 
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President Child drew up against the llogul 
administration. 

How pale and colourless hy tlio side of this 
vigorous narrative is Jfanucci’s gossipy account 
ol Aurangroh’s decision not to Imiid a navy, 
which also I append' 1 

Khnfi Khan, it wiil ho ohserved, begins his 
narrative with a reference to the capture of a 
Koyal Ship l>y piratical Frants. Ho goes on 
to give us a vivid account of his reception hy 
the linglish at I!omh,ay and concludes with re- 
ferences to the financial resources of the island, 
and to the piratical operations of tho Mahrattns. 

the Cotnjwt/ |>'•^nu«ion to i>onr<t »hi*lr itflt*. In r«wn 
inonpj, (to I to ih««tf cottnm hi>a«» account* > Iho |nipo«ini{ 

annnany arlttnry (air* cm m thrtr tntQift In ftarat, unit 

/farrhSng WWr loaU rvming Sr«m t Mf>f tf'hSw 

»n>3 for the kin,*** ai»\ (or iKrn i rrrirfo»{ "if 

with • that litxrtT •hoil I j:(»rntoll" I rglUh, |o f *tp 

frt*' jwi*K po to »nJ frsim *'orv*. wUho'tt l■r^^^ n«mirvrt! or iJrtKlmL 

/ir*r* 
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Mnnucd itbo begins with n similar reference 
to the capture of a pilgrifu vcssc) and the con- 
scqu 'nt determiimtion on the pari of (In? iMogul 
admini'^tration to streju:th»m the naval forces of 
the Kmpire, and concludes with the statement to 
which J have invited attention. 



Early English Voyages to the 
East Indies 


Mu. VlCK-CllANCKLLOIl AKl) ri^M.OW-Sl'lTDKNl'S : 

“AiK)logie.s \ery often call Tnilli into 
q\iO‘‘tion. Having tliereforo nothing for to 
countenance thc^c my riiile Kclntion-i hut tlio 
certaintie of them, I omit nil unncce^sirie intro, 
fluclions: usiiu: no further IVeface tlicn tliN, that 
the Header uould undoubtedly heleovc, nlml the 
llelator doth most faithfully deliver.” 

In that i'Onip.'uiy of pUgrims uho are made to 
]«iss before us in solemn procev*.ion in the 
of Haqluitus Poslhumus deckeil in antique Unery 
mid quaint attire, iin» to Im* found a immli»>r of 
little noticed hut highly interesting figures Of 
the**' minor pei>onagi*s IMnnrd Terry, Master of 
Arts ami ulndent of Christ Church in Oxfonl, Is 
one of the most interesting. He hU 

imrmtive uith the nerds / lm%e just qiiotcvl. / 
di'sireto folhnr tlie exampl*' *el by Master iMunnl 
Ti riy and l)“gin my pn*s**nt ilisnairse, omitting 
nil unnecessary inlrrxliictions for, as ue an* |n!?l, 
*‘aj>ologic< \ery ufl'Ui call Truth into que<ith n.” 
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It would be a mistake to ibiiik that Euglisb 
voyages to the East began with the incorporation 
of the London East India Company. As a matter 
of fact many an English voyager tempted the 
perils of the journey le ihe East Indies and 
excited public curiosiiy with narratives of tlicir 
rich experiences before the patent of incorpora- 
tion could be secured by Clifford, the Earl of 
Cumberland, whose image, “ hairy and hatted,” 
adorns the walls of the Bodlein at Oxford, 
though it is no doubt correct to say that English 
trade directly with India is hardly heard of till 
the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
when the Charter was granted to the Merchant 
Adventurers trading to tlie East Indies for fifteen 
years revocable at pleasure on two years’ notice 
being given under the Privy Seal. I need not 
tire your patience by repeating the list of names 
of such voyagers to be found in ihe pages of 
Purchas “as Siglielmus, Bishop of Shire-berne, 
sent by that famous and religious Ki]]g Alfred, to 
Saint Thomas his Sepulchre in India, whence hee 
brought precious spices and jewels, Anno 883, 
twice recorded by ‘William of Malmesbuiy, as 
likewise a certaine Englishman mentioned by 
Matthew Paris, Anno 12d<3, ivhicli travelled the 
East part of the world with the Tartars in their 
famous expeditions.” Let us not linger over the 
experiences of John Newberry and llalph Pitch 
of whom,! have already spoken on another occa- 
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siou. I pass over furtlier that rather unfortunate 
expedition of three \esiels in 1591 under Itny- 
mond and Lancivster. I also pass over tho 
capture in 1592, tho succecdini* year, of tho 
great rortugueso Carrack, the ^ladro do Dios 
and her Kolaldo llogister and Mntricohi of tho 
■\vliole government and trade of the Port\jg\ieso 
in tho 12(ist Indies, which hewimc in fact "tho 
Prospectus ” of tlio first Knglisli Kast India 
Company, iind w Inch imdouhtedly gave a 
\igorous impulse to Engllvli cnterp^i^c. 

But the reconl of the exj)erienccs of ono of 
tho wirly pioticcrs belonging to tin* Kli^iihethan 
era dc^er>es special notice in the pri'-Hont conrso 
of lectures, I refer to John MihU-nhall of 
l/mdon, ilerchant, who undertook a vojago 
from London to tho Indies, in tho gootl 

ship (Silled Hector of London, Kichard Parsons 
being Master, which carried a ^iresent to the 
Grjind Seigneur in tho simc \o\nge He started 
on his journey in 1599, ».c.. uIkjuI tho lx*ginning 
of our period of ‘•Indy, lie visitisl Agra nml 
Delhi in ItiOJ, when the ilhistrions AkUir was tlm 
reigning monarch. ThedinicuUii*s he encounter- 
ed, tie* olr^tncles and rhalriesnml intrigues b«' 
Ind to oiercome are but typical of Ibe et* 
piriencfs of Hler amUi'-vlor> like Sir Thonn^ 
lbi«» in da\s when tin* reins td uovermijent bsd 
pa'‘''<si from ihe n-^olute h t|id of Akl«r into tl e 
urtler hind* of Jahangir and Shih Jalnr;. 
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Moreover, John Mildenhall appears to have 
been the first Englishman v'lio secured certain 
trading privileges as he tells us “ to the profit of 
his nation,” from the Great Mogul, though the 
Eirman embodying these privileges has not 
come down to us, probably because during his 
sojourn in India the London East India Company 
had already been incorporated. The relevant 
portions of Mildenhall’s narrative which are 
contained in his second letter to llichard S taper 
'written from Persia on the third day of October 
1606, brief, plain and unvarnished as the 
narrative is, I am able to place before you. As 
will be seen from this narrative, he was most 
graciously received by the Emperor to whom he 
presented a 'Naziir of 29 fine horses and some 
jewellery. But he met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the intrigues of the J esuits, particularly 
the Italians, of whose enmity he bitterly 
complains. He soon realised that he could do 
nothing because of his ignorance of the language 
of the country. Hence he studied hard and 
made himself sufficiently master of the Persian 
tongue, by which he found means to ingratiate 
himself into the favour of the Great Mogul and 
at last obtained large privileges, much to his 
satisfaction. 

Speaking of the events of the year 1614, 
Orme thus summarises the available information 
regarding John Mildenhall, whom, it will be 
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oljserved, he distinguishes ns “n name of catlior 
note in the resort to India.” 

The occasion which cath-d IV/(hin£jfon to Apra, the 
death of John MildonaH, a nuine of earlier note in tlio report 
to India. He was hred a merchant and was cmjdo^wl 
whilst the cstahli'-hment of the company was under adjust, 
ment, t) bear a letter from queen Khrahcth to the Moi^ul, 
AUnr, rcquc'stmjj the freeilom of trade tn his dominion^, 
lie left Atcp{X) in July 1C00» hut did not arriie at A^tra 
until the year 1003, where he was mticli thwartM by the 
friars ; but after a resubnee of thn'C \einfi, ohtainhl a 
phirmannd, Ahbar bein" dead, from Jehanpr, with which 
he returned as he came, throu(;h iVrvia, ainl wa* at Cadnu 
in OctoWr 1000 The ad\iee«« of his iniwi''S, we siip|KiM% 
promoted tlie mission of Captain Hawkins, wlio «i!eil for 
Sural in March 1G07 , at which time Mihlcnall nii{»lit not 
have been arn'isl in r.uglaud. Ihe ri**! of bis story {• 
\cry ol»«eure lie rutuniM to Persia if not Wfon*, In lOlO, 
with fome wmmissjoti, tn which two olhcn*, younj; men, 
wch’ joiutsl , whom It is snul he pouonoil, in or^l^r to 
cmlxTjle the effeeti* eommiltcil to tluir common chanre, 
with which he n'jvureil to A"ra, where he turmsl Kmran 
Catholic, and ih<il hiinwlf of |iotion, lfa\ii»',j all he 

to a Knuchnim, wl o*e ilau;;h(rr be inlcndnl to narry. 
Mr. Ki'rnd.^e was at that timr tho rcsulent at A‘,tn» ; 1 ut 
N'tn.; corstantly oer'tijifni m atlcndince on tl e ft 

f.>r itl.in?t*'n to o II rt the erects left by Mildctssll } < f 
which to tie amonnt of 20,00(1 dnlUrs were reeoiifvth 
in f nfurtnity to tlie ctenpti rs allow nl m th" j hiiru*.*' 1 
Craiite!! to (*a| tain 

Orino*4 tn JCirholas \Vilbin'4b^*t 

rocnlls to our ruiml tint NicIirtiH was left a 
Vaclnr In tho M<K;uVa coutiln by Captain 
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and leads us to tliink of the extracts from a 
Tractate given by Purclias in which "Withington 
speaks bf his adventures and travels therein. 

I place before you the portion relating to John 
Mildenall together with the extraneous matter 
in it because of the wider general interest 
which attaches to the information thus sup- 
plied, and the light which it throws on the 
state of the country and the life of the 
peo23le. 

John Mildenall, n,u Englishman had been emjdoyed 
with three English 3 ’’ouug men, U’hieh he poisoned in 
Persia to make himself master of the goods, but he was 
likewise poisoned, yet by preservatives lived many months 
after, but swelled exceeding^, and so came to Agra 
with the value of twenty thousand dollars. Thither there- 
fore I went hlay the 4th 1G14 from Surat: Came to 
Brami^ort where Sultan Parviz lies situate in a plain 
the river of Surat running by in a great breadth, 
having a large castle. Hence to Agra twentj'^six daj’-s. 
Between Surat and Agra are seven hundred courses, 1 010 * 
English miles, which I travelled in seven and thirty daj’^s 
in winter, wherein it almost continually rains. From 
Surat to Bramport is a pleasant champion country, full of 
rivers, brooks and springs. Between Bramport and Agra 
very mountainous, not possible for a coach, hardfy for 
camels. By Maudo is the nearest wa}^ There are high 
hills and strong castles in the way many, towns and cities 
every days journej^, well inhabited, the country peaceable, 
and clear of thieves. 

A piece of contemporary evidence — well 
worth noting. 

XO 
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ipa lar"C (own, Iho 'vall tv.o com>C'' in cninp:J5->p, fniivst and 
lii'^hcsi lliaf- over I faw, well Jej'IinnVlicd widj oninance: 
fit'- rest (except nol lie ineiiV lit>t:ses. fair seated hy tlie river) 
ruinous. The ancient rmal seat w.as I'afepore (twelve 
coni'sc from Ai^ra) now d<<“aye-}. Ijetween fliO‘*e two, 
tlie sejmlolire of the kinirV father, to which is none that 
ever T saw to he <-(impared. And yet the .^-hurch of 
Faiopore comes Jiear if, hnilt hy ijeotnetry as is the other. 

Incidcnliillv it inav he iiietdionud tlitit (he 

« • 

Rev; Patrik Coplatul v.dio acted fis Chaplain in 
one of tlirt.ce early voyages ha.s left a tractate 
for ns in vdiicli we read. 

I rode to Sumt in a eoacdi drawn with oxen (which is 
most ordinary, tliongli they have store of fj^oodl}’ Iiorsc.s) 
here in the way was the "oodlic-f spring and harvest 
together that ever ] saw: the fields joining, one green n.s 
a meadow, the other yellow as gftid, ready to he cut; their 
gi-ain wheat and rice ; they have exeellont hread. All 
along were goodly villages, full of trees yielding Todd\’, 
like new sweet wine, nineh strengthening and fatting. 
Surat hath stone and hriek houses fair, square, flat-roofed, 
goodly gardens, with jjomcgrnnates, lemons’, melons, figs, 
continuing .all the year with enriuus sjirings of fresh water: 
the people are grave, judicious, neat, tall, goodly clothed in 
long wliiie Calico or silk robes.* 

* In 1G7.3 appeared in London a rcnuirlrablo work on Afut contain- 
ing a detailed account of tbe vast Kmpirc of the Great Jlcgul and 
dcdiciited to His Most .Sorenc Mu jest y Charles 11. Wc rend in it — “the 
tract of land from Surat to Brainpore is exceeding pleneanl, and full 
of rivulets and springs, hut the waj' from Brainporo to Agra is 
mountainous and troulilcsome for tho camels to travel, yet it is free 
from robhcr.s. The country affords good wheat, rice and bavle}’, besides 
many other sorts of grain andbread — corn which .niaj' be bought at easy 
rates. Of the wheat Avhicli is fuller and whiter than the European, the 
inhabitants bake good and savoury bread upon the lid of a jjot wliicl; 
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I would let tlio extractb which I have so far 
placed before you, spiced as they uro every no^^ 
and then nith touches of romance and elements 
of poetry, speak for themsoUes and tell their 
ow'n tale* regarding Aklwr’s Caravanserais and 
Akbar’s pil|»rimages on the one Imntl ; the beliefs 
and practices of the Hindus and the life of tlu) 
villagers on the other. IVnlv the (‘neyclojiaedic 
nature of the'^o entries make us feel tint inthe''e 
journals we lla^o so to speak *^o many garettcers 
of the ^fogul Umpire, and \ol something more 
which is of far greater interest and itnport.vnce 
llhin mere gazetteers— rir., vivid glimpse's of llio 
real India of Akkir and of Jahangir. 
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The first voximc se(- forlli hv the London 
Lust India Company was commanded by , lames 
Lancaster, one of (ho leadin" seamen of the 
Elizabethan era who received (he honour of a 
knighthood for his notable services — services for 
which lie is rightly regarded as “ the founder of 
the English trade with the East Indies which 
led to (he formation of the British Empire of 
India.” The original manuscript journals of the 
voyage are unfortunately lost.. I'he fc^v points 
that I propose to place before you in this 
connection are taken from (he narrative as given 
by Purchas, which, whenever practicable, I have 
collated with the papers included in (he First 
Letter Book of the East India. Company 
compiled by Sir George Bird wood, as also with 
the volume of Lancaster’s voyages published by 
the Haqluit Society. I may just as weU state 
here that “ the oldest existing manuscripts in 
the India Office are fragments of three journals 
kept during the third voyage (IG0(3-1G09) which 
was commanded by Captains Keelinge and 
Hawkins. Purchas gives abstracts of two 
journals of this third voyage, that of Keelinge 
from the document preserved in the India Office. 
The second is the important narrative of 
Captain Hawkins commanding the Hector, who 
was the first Eu 2 :lishman to obtain a concession 

O 

for trading from the Great Mogul. It was at 
one time believed that the manuscript of the 
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journal of Haukins Imd been lost.”* Uiit if 
lias now been fortunately found anioni; the 
manuscripts in the British ^fu'-eum (I'gerfon 
MS. 2100) though much injured by damp. 

Bor the benefit of my Nounger friends, I 
may further explain that thero uerc altogether 
tuclvc “Soixarato Vo\agcs*** Of the “Joint 
Stock Voyages,** the first, that in lOlfi under 
Bon nton, is perhaps the only one on the Joint 
Stock account of general intcre-t. “ The fleet 
uhich sailed in Janu.iry 1(515 took out Sir 
Thomas Iloe, on the Lion, ns Ambassador 
from James I to the Court of the (Irevt '^^ogul 
(Jehangiei) at \gra’* That uhich sailed in 
I’cbruary 1(>16 had IMunrd Terry, (ulinso 
journal I shall ha\o frequenth to refer to later 
on), on lioard the C/mr//*s ns Cliaplain to (he 
Hon’blo Sir Thonuus Iloe, Kl 

Of the tuiho **SejMra(e Vo\n!*es/’ “'Jlie 
Tirst,” 1(501, under James J/uic.vsti r, eonsi^t(‘<l 
of (he IU*d Dmuon, lleelor, Assentfnn, Susm 
and (juift 
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“Tlie Second,” 1604 under Henry Middleton, 
consisted of the Hed Dragon, Hector, Assention,' 
Susan. 

" The Third,” 1607, under Keeling, consisted 
of the Red Dragon, Hector and Consent, and 
William Hawkins, who commanded the Hector, 
left her at Surat and proceeded to Agra. 

‘^Tlie Kourth,” 1608, under Siiarpey, con- 
sisted of the Assention and Union ; 

“The Fifth,” 1609. was under David 
Middleton m the Consent, the onlj’' sliip sent ; 

“ The Sixth,” 1610, under Sir Henrj’' 
Middleton, consisted of the Trades Increase, the 
Peppercorn, commanded by Nicholas Downton ; 
and the Darling ; 

“The Seventh Voyage,” was under Anthony 
Hippon in the Globe, the only sliip sent ; 

“The Eighth,” 1611, under John Saris, con- 
sisted of the Clove, Hector and Thomas ; 

“The Ninth,” 1612, was under Edmund 
Marlowe, in the James (James I), detached 
from the “Tenth Voyage” ; 

“The Tenth,” 1612, under Thomas Best, 
consisted of the Hoseander, Solomon (i.e., James 
I again) and Red Dragon ; 

“The Eleventh,” 1612, under Best in the 
Solomon, detached from the “Tenth Voyage”, 

And “The Twelfth,” also in 1612, was under 
Christopher Newjiort, in the expedition, -which 
was commissioned chiefly to ca,rry Sir Robert 
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Shorly (brother of Sir Anthony), Amlnssador 
from Shnh Ahhxs to King .Tamos I, liack to 
Persia, nTiero he (lied in 1G2S. 

Iveithor of tlie expeditions under Lancaster 
touched the shores of India proper. Their 
interest to the Indi.an historian, I venture to 
think, lies cliielly in the experimental nature of 
their operations. Tlicy huniliarised Lnglish 
mariners ndth the route round the Capo of Goo<l 
Hope. They spoke of llie resources of the 
various stations and halting places on the svay 
to India. They spoke of possible dangers, and 
thus forearmed succeeding voyagers by their 
forounmings. Hut nliovo all, to my mind, their 
interest lies in the faet that the first commercial 
treaty hetwecii Ilnghind and an Oriental poten- 
tate ruling over an island of the Indian Archl- 
jralago, Sultan Ahuuldin, Sultan of Achim in 
the island of Sumalm, aras iiegotinted by 
I,anc.aster in course of the verj’ first voyage set 
forth by the Ixmdon Hast India Company. 'Ilie 
negotiations which led to the ralific-ation of the 
treaty illuslnite Ih.at )iolicy of c.iution and 
prudence, of syminthy and insight, of rv.al 
statesmanship nliicli characterise the dtiings of 
the ]uincipal agimts of the Hast India Contpaay 
from the h ■ginning of its hi«tora', tlm |wllcy 
which enald'sl it to triumph over its Kurop-an 
ris.als on til.' mainlaml of Ii-dia, and which has 
made Ilnglanii tolay tin' suprua.* fcaiTcr in the 
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East. I propose to place before you this portion 
of the narrative of Lancaster’s voyages in 
extensOy and you will gather that I do so not 
because of its graphic descriptions of the 
banquetings and dancing and merrjunaking with 
which Lancaster was welcomed in Sumatra ; not 
even because of the light which the narrative 
throws on the life of the people and the Court 
in the island — but because we have here a 
prefigiu’ing of the future policy which indicated 
the surest way to empire building. 

I would invite particular attention to the 
terms of the agreement and to the reasons 
which were adduced by Lancaster in course of 
the negotiations in justification of the establish- 
ment of a League of peace and amity between 
the two contracting parties. 

The narrative relates : — 

On tlie 5th day of June 1602, we came to aneJior in 
the road of Achim, some two miles off the city. Here 
we found 16 or 18 sail of ships of divers nations, some 
of Bangala, some of Calicut, some Pegues which came 
to„trade there. There came aboard of us two Holland 
i -chants which had been left there behind their ships 
to learn the language and manners of the country. These 
told us, we should be very welcome to the king who was 
desirous to entertain strangers and that the queen of 
England was very famous in these parts by reason of the 
wars and great victories which she had gotten against the 
king of Spain. 

The third day, the generall went a land very well 
accompanied, with some thirtie men or more to attend 
11 

N 
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tipon him, nnd fir=t at hn landin" in the Hollaiul merchanta 
met him, and earned him home to their ]ioa«c, as it was 
appojntetl For as jet, the gencrall ^^ould mahe chojee 
of no hou«e of his onne, till he Ind sjwhcn uith the kin", 
hut sfnjcd at the Hollander* hoti«c, till n nolle mm came 
from the km", nho salute*! the pcncnll \trj kindlj, and 
decHnxl tint ho came from Ins Maiestie, and represcutc*! 
Ins person Then he dcmaimdwl the qiieencs letter of the 
penenl), i^lnch he rrfii*ed to dehiicr, saijU", he would 
deliucr it to the kin^ hiin«elf. lor it was the onler of 
emlnssadour*, lu tho«c jnrts of the world from whence 
he came, to dcliucr their lettorH to the pnnccs owne Innd*, 
and not to anj that *Iid represent t[ie kin"s jterson 
So he demaundrl to «eo the fupcrsenption, which the 
prenerall shewc*! him, and he nn/1 tlie wnie, and lo-iknl 
aerj earnest!} ui>on (he scale, tooke a note of the luijvr- 
fcnption, and did likewise i\nte her tnaie«lic< namej 
and then, with eonrle^ie tooke hi« Icane, and ninirrl to 
tlitf court to U 11 the kinff what hail i*a«srl ho pr\*scntl 7 
sent sue prrat cJej)}imls, with manj tnimprfs, drum* ami 
streamers watli much people tn orromion} the pilirrall 
to the court, fo that the ptr«*o wa* (trccilintj jjm*. 

1 of these ilcpliant* wx* almut tlurtreni* or 

fourtoene foote hi"h, which ha<! a sinaff ra«ll(», hie a ttneh 
u|x3n his lack, roiiml with crim«on achiet. In the 
mwdW thereof was ^ «;rce.t *f w cf 

ulLr cTceciJiii" ricldv wrought to couer it, uixli^r wl fh 
her msu'stiri' letter wa« | ut The pen* nil wa» nvjtinte*! 
upon ano’Iur of ilu rlc|lan!«, n r cf fu* a'trrdsr** 
Tixlr, other* lent a fi<itc lint wUn le rare to if-e 
roiirt tl»-re a roll trau **aird tl e till h** 

Iisltrone in to InoTT tl«* lir^ furtler j’ea-re 
^fe-i'Ctl} tin »a*'! I'lVja*? tt*i rrei!, ar<! wi|h*| tfe 
jtrertll to rr’er m Ah! »*he« ll e i-e-mtj rar-i* tot*' 
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tings presence, he made his oheysaiiee after the manner 
of the country, declaring that hee was sent from the 
most mightie Queen eof England to congratulate Avith 
his highnesse and treat a\ ith him concerning a peace and 
amitie with his Maiestie, if it pleased him to entertaine 
the same. And therewithal began to enter into further 
discourse, which the king brake off, saying : I am sure 
you are weary of the long trauaile you bane taken, I would 
haue you sit downe and refresh your selfe. You are very 
welcome, and heere you shall haue whatsoeuer you will 
in any reasonable conditions demaund for your prineesse 
sake, for she is worthy of all kindnesse and franke 
conditions, being a prineesse of great noblenesse, for fame 
speaketh so much of her. The generall pereeiuing the 
kings mind, deliuered him the queenes letter, which he 
willingly received, and deliuered the same to a noble 
man standing by him. Then the generall proceeded to 
deliuer him his present, which was a bason of siluer, with 
a fouutaine in the middest of it, weighing two hundred and 
flue ounces, a great standing cuj) of siluer, a rich looking- 
glasse, and head-piece Avith a plume of feathers, a case 
of very faire daggers, a rich wrought embroidered belt to 
hand a sword in, and a fan of feathem. All these AV'ere 
receiued in the kings presence by a nobleman of the court ; 
onely he tooke into his oAvue hand the fanne of feathers, 
and caused one of his women to fanne him thereAAuthall, 
as a thing that most pleased him of all the rest. The 
generall was commanded to sit downe in the kings presence, 
as the manner is, upon the ground ; AAdiere was a very 
great banquet prouided. All the dishes, in Avhich the 
meate Avas serued in, AA'ere either of pure gold, or of another 
metall, Avhieh (among them) is of great estimation, called 
tambaj'ckc, AA'hieh groAveth of gold and brasse together. 
In this banquet, the king, (as he sate aloft in a gallery, 
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about a fathome from the ground) dnnbo oft to the 
gencnil in their nine, wIikH thc\ cn!I racke Thii uutu 
IS tnadi. of ritt, and IS n, strong 111} of our aquimta 
a little mil «eruc to bring one n<Uepc The contnll, aftir 
the firvt draught, dnnke cithtr natir mmglol (h^rs.- 
mtlnll, or pare uaittr , tin, king giue him I an <0 1 1 d », 
for th*' gLiKnll Lrni'd bn ivxnlon, iw not abl t * driuk« p i 
strong dnnkt \fttr thu ft ast n-as done, the king eaiiNxl 
his damo'tllb to conit forth an 1 ditua, and ln< nomtii to 
jiU) inti'sitko \nto them anl tli m women mn nthb 
altirctl, anl alom d ivitli hn tK‘« ind j wiU, nri 1 
this thy /xecounl a great fauonr, for thfs» art not 
^>mall> sci-nt of au) hut Midi as th king mil grntl) 
honour Tlio king ubo gane \ij*« tin gimnl! a htu 
white roK of caliit), rnhl) wrought mth goM, an! a 
\cr) fairc ginllc «fTutkt\ workr, nml two irr^ses, trhieli 
art a kind t f daggtr«, all t hidi a n dile man \ ut on in 
the kings j re«cnct , an«l m this nianin r ht wa* dl■«ml*^«l:^l 
the court, mth \ir> gnateurt*>h-, anl on nuI alig 
tvjlh him to make chojee « f an ho i<e m the iiti , w! ••rv 
th‘ general! thought mo*t nirelr Ihit, althutinu.le 
refihetl thi«i kindn«*<v , and ratlur cht>«\ to goe aliOeU I li » 
phi *s, anl left the king t >con«i«hr of lit fj’ntnrs httrr 
'Ihi’H Inttcr tils highU inti'n sting to noti‘. 
n/jH ;i cop} of tbit urtJitor bit«r 
to Oriontnl polfutatLs whuli KUmIx tlilmd drawn 
up and to which I to in\it“ >t>iir 

nttiMition point<*<lh In ono of ni> * *rhi r 

discouTS'i < 

A* tint g ing In t! m irt. I <• ( 1 1 f g f 
m’h l! - king roi-ernitg tl ' l’ *; * ‘irr, 

wh«-’s-«i‘!j tl •* king rif^l l*!«*tfrr> 'k*"! 

ta,liflle c( tli* t4 “r f i tf I * '• 
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lie liad good cause to tbinke well thereof. And^ for the 
league her blaiestie was desirous to hold with him, hee 
was well pleased therewith. And for the further demands 
the generall made from her in respect of the merchants 
trafficke, he had committed all these points to two of his 
noblemen to eonferre with him, and promised what her 
Maiestie had requested should by all good meanes be 
granted. With this contented answere, after another 
banquet appointed for the general, he departed the court. 
And the next day he sent to those noblemen the king had 
named to him, to know their appointed time when they 
would sit vpon this conference. The one of these noble- 
men was the chiefe bishope of the realme, a man of 
great estimation with the king and all the people ; and so 
he well deserued, for he was a man very wise and 
temperate. The other was one of Ihe most ancient 
nobilitie, a man of very good gmuitie but not so fit to 
enter into these conferences as the bishop was. A day 
and a meeting was appointed, where many quesrions 
passed betwixt them, and all ths conferences passed in the 
Arabieke tongue, which both the bishop and the other 
nobleman well understood. Now the generall (before his 
going out of England) intertained a Jew who spake that 
language perfectly, which stood him in good steed at 
that time. About many demandes the generall made 
touching freedomes for the merchantes, the bishop said 
vnto him : 'Sir, what reasons shall we show to the king^ 
from you, where by he may (the more willingl}") grant 
these things which you haue demanded to be granted by 
him?’ to whom the generall answered with reasons 
following ; 

'1. Her Maiesties rautuall lone.’ 

‘2. Her worthiness in protecting others against the 
King of Spainc, the common enemie of these parts,’ 
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Her notle mmd trhjch refuswl the offtr of tho^-c 
countnto * 

*i Nor Will slice snlTcr ain jirnicr lo cxcctxl lur in 
kindness * 

*5 'Who'O fortcts Imic cxccctletl the Sj'antnnln in 
man} Mctoncr* * 

T). And hindered the Portngnls attempts a^ain^t 
thc«c parts * 

*7 The Grand Signor of Ttirkir hatli a!n*adiecntrc«l 
into league with her ^fnle3tlc on hononhV conditions ’ 
‘/iVjio/t <y * an (her Limt ’ 

‘S ^lorc oner, it is not iinknownc to tl»e kin;; what 
prosptrctic trwtc of mcrchandi«< lrin;re1h to all Iand», 
with increase of thnr !\iicnue«, b} tin cnslomi of flje»r 
commerer*- ’ 

‘P ANa jirmccs ^row into the mort nnownicand 
Blron;;tl», and a»^o the nion. ftared for tlic wealth of thetr 
Mibiect*, which h} the concour-o (f menhan )i>ra Rrow 
and inenaao ' 

MO And the in*;rr kmdl} that i-tran^jprs arc rnlrr. 
tainwl, tin more trade doth ;;row , tie j rin"< is thenl} 
intich i nnehtti al‘f ’ 

*11 As for \chvm, m i>articii]ar, lhi« jort li^th well 
tuaiiMTiri to the tradt «f oil Pan^alt, Ja%n, aid tie 
Moluccn-s, and all (Ima \rd thoi j laer-' I amr^ \rnt 
oftliir mereliatnliT, will n >l bt In n*nrt hitlrrwjlh 
tlirni , that, !w lliu niear»*s, the ro}aIt»‘' of tl 
kio,:^crownr will i;n-atK in»'fra»e, to tlr d« r«a * 
dtininuhtn^ of all I'uitn '«!< tnuK, a* I tl ptr f’-'ir* 

m th lull s’ 

* li \i I if 1* •’ a’l I a|[ {■ n tl at 1 » \r»i 

ar V aiti «t», I ee 1 » iv ll '■ra irli'T* 

puir,* tl ni en Im* f ' tlrr tn at a 1 ffr*- et- rte 
to a* t’ I s • 4 ys! Will ! » rrrre \t 1 a' r e.‘f 
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neeessarie that our countrie bringetli forth and may spare, 
shall he at the king’s command and seruice. 

But I hope his Maiestie will not vrge any demands 
more than Her Maiestie may willingly consent unto, or 
that shall be contrarie to her honour and lawes, and the 
league she hath made with all Christian princes, her 
neighbours. 

Further, the generall demanded that his Maiestie would 
cause present proclamation to be made for our safetie, and 
that none of his people should abuse any of ours : but 
that they might doe their businesse quietly. And this 
last request was so well performed that, although there 
were a strict order that none of there owne people might 

t 

walke by night, 3'et ours might goe both night and day 
without impeachment of any. Onely, if they found any 
of ours abroad at vnlawfull houres, the justice brought 
them home to the general’s house, and there diliuered 
them. 

After these conferences ended the bishop demanded of 
the generall notes of his reasons in writing, as also of 
his demands of the priuiledges he demanded in her 
Maiestie’s name for the merchants, and he would shew 
them to the king, and within few dayes he should haue 
his Maiestie’s answere to them. And wdth these confer- 
ences and much gratulation, and with some other talke 
of the affaires of Christendome, tliey broke vp for that 
time. 

The generall was not negligent to send his demands 
to the noble men, which, for the most part, were drawne 
out before hand, for he was not vnreadie for these 
businesses before he came aland in the kingdome. 

At his next going to the Court, and sitting before the 
king, beholding the cock-fighting (which is one of the 
greatest sports this king delighteth in), hee sent his 
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interprekr A\ith his obci«inco fo the Xin", tlwinni: him 
to be miodfuil of the buMne««c, whoroof hoc Iml con* 
foncil \Mth Ins iiohle men. \Micntipon lie callcil the 
peneralj vnot himj nnd toM him that hec ^^3'^ carerun of 
his disj>atch, and would «ilhn<jU enter into jxnccaud 
league uitli her ^faiostie, and (for his |orl) would hold 
it truel^ And for the<e demaml^ and articles he Ind 
set doivne m wntin" they should all Ue written njrnn 
l)\ one of Ins fccrctanes, and should Inue them authonred 
b) him Which Within fine or sii dijps tvere deliueivil 
the gcucnll h^ the kinji's ownc hands with nnn> pjcl 
and Rncjous words the tenor of whieli Itnpie and 
Articles of Tcace are too loni» to lx* lusertwl Acconhn^ 
to their desires was to the J’nsii*l» "nutctl Jirs», fn.* 
enlrj and trade , socondU, cuslomc free, whatsoiuer they 
brought in or catrnd forth, and n»sietmec with Ih ir 
vessels and Khtppm'j to nue our slnp, ttwls, and men 
from wracke m an> danpcni ThinlU, hUrtu*, of U*’v 
ment to l>e(]iKath tlnir pooils to whom the^ jlrsv 
Fourtl^, fitabihti of lnnr»»J‘'s and onlrrs for [minennl 
h) the Mihjc*.!* of Aclicm, rtr liftl), aulhont) to 
ptecuto instiee on their own^ men nffenlui^* Siith, 
jusiicp npxiti«t itimne* from the ua^iu'N Siutnlhl), nt 
to or «tA) o ir pvnls or prirt-* on tlsem I ijjldl)* 
fmilome of cnrwrienee This I“»pie of |«r*ae» a’'-! 
nmitic lien,; fetlleil, the morrhant* etditini all/ wr«i* 
forward pro ii hn^ |* J {x*r for the Uhn ; of the •hij's 

Oil the* oti‘ of hi< (Icjiirturr, T/incT.sN*r w'ls 
rnlnislod with n letter from the 1 ini* of Atl om 
to Queen rdi^thoth which thus toti< h»de«— 
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honourable purpose truly in this writing that you maj'- 
send from your people unto our ports to tiade and to 
traffiCj and that whosoever shall he sent unto us in your 
highnesse’s hamCj and to whomsoever you shall prescribe 
the time, they shall be of a joint company and of commoii 
privileges. 

The leave-taking between the English Gene- 
ral and the Oriental monarch was indeed affect- 
ing. But I desire to call your attention to it 
more for the truly edifying spectacle which it 
affords and the highly instructive example which 
it sets. 

For a present to her Maiestie the king of Acliem sent 
three faire cloathes richly wrought with gold of very 
cunning worke, and a verj'’ faire rnbie in a ring : and gave 
to the generall another ring and a rnbie in it. And when 
the generall tooke his leaue the king said vnto liim : liave 
you the Psalmes of David extant among you ? The 
generall answered : Yea^ and we sing them daily. Then 
said the king : I and the rest of these nobles about me 
will sing a Psalme to God for your prosperitie, and so they 
did veiy solemnly. And after it was ended the king 
said : I would heare you sing another Psalme, although 
in your owne language. So there being in the eompanj’- 
some twelue of us, we sung another Psalme : and after the 
Psalme was ended the generall tooke his leaue of the king. 
The king shewed him much kindnesse at his departure : 
desiring God to bless vs in our iourney and guide vs 
safely into our owne eouutrey, saying, if hereafter j’our 
ships returne to this port you shall find as good vsage as 
3mu haue done. All our men being shii)pecl, we departed 
the ninth of Nouember, being three ships, the Dragon, the 
Hector, and the Ascention. We kept companj’- two days, 
12 
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m uliich time the gonerall Oi'^pitclusl letters for Enj;. 
land, and 'ont at\~i)* the Acccntioti, slje Fcttin:> Iier conreo 
homc«-ar\l tov.ard the Caj^c of Buena II>«j)cnn?-a, and we 
alonff the co\st of Siimatn, totvanl Bintam, to pec jf wc 
could moetc with the Su^an, which had onler to latle ujicii 
that coast. 

1 now como to the third 'ioyn"o sot forth hv 
the East India Company, the \oyago nssocinted 
with the names of Captains Kcclinjj and Ilnw* 
kins — a Yoynge of the most momentous conso* 
qiicnco to India — for the first Eii"h*sli ship 
which came to Surat, was the Hector, command- 
cd hy Captain Wiltiam IlawKins, who brought 
a letter from the Company, and another from 
the king, James the lint, to the great Mogul 
Johangiro, requesting the mtercourso of trade. 

To-day I do not propos(* to trouble jou with 
any detailed account of the exjverionces of 
ITawkin" during his stay in India and residence 
at the Mogul Court— e\jKTienci>s uhieli were 
mostly painful, harassing ns well ns emham- 
Rsing. J h i>o nlriMdy stall'll lint the journal 
of Hawkins is to In* found in Ihirchns. It i* 
also given in the \oUime entitled the Hawkins 
Vovagi's puhlishetl by the llaqluit Society. There 

is further a mom ur le>s moflernis»*<l ursjon i« 

KerrV foyoges On the jm'sent otcaslon 

I shall content in\s df by placing h’fore von tie' 
hrhT sumnnriv<I »ersioii given in Orn;'’** 
//irfonCf’/ / Vfif; ' e »'#, and I hasten to Inrit^’ 
%our attention to the stip|deni.nJtarj rliaptef 
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i.e. the concludiug section of the narrative of 
Hawkins — where our rough aucl ready sailor 
endeavours partially to lift the veil for us, and 
enables us to catch just a glimpse but no more 
than a glimpse of the real Mogul India of the 
day. Evidently Hawkins was better fitted to 
fight his country's battles at the sea than to 
combat the dilatoriness of Oriental diplomacy 
and the subtle intrigues of the wily and courtly 
Portuguese at Delhi, or to review the passing 
events of the hour with the practised eye of an 
acute observer like Sir Thomas Eoe and the 
picturesqueness and penetration of a modern 
Diarist like Eussel. Yet the chapter under 
reference speaks to us of the resources of the 
Empire, the life at com’t, the attitude of the 
Great Mogul towards the peers of the realm, as 
also towards the commonalty, and hence inci- 
dentally something of the rigour of the laws, the 
administration of justice in general and some- 
thing of the daily occuj)ations and pursuits of 
the sovereign himself. And rough and ready 
sailor that he is, as will be presently seen, 
his account does not differ in any essential parti- 
cular from the accounts to be found in the 
pages of our other diarists and travellers. 

The Hector arrived at Surat iu August 1608, but as in 
a voyage of experiment ; the contingency of ill success at 
this port was provided for, by a farther destination of the 
ship to Bantam ; to which several voyages had already been 
made, with sufficient encouragement to continue the resort. 
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At this lime the Portuguese marlue prr<lominatei3 on 
the ucbtem cca*- of Indh, in m much tint tlicy made 
prize of all >t’'«cl3 uhich hnl not taken their aiul 

the foar of their re'cntmeut on the 8hii» which tnulcrl 
from Sunit to the "ulphs of Anibi.i uml Ptr*ii, delimtl 
Hie Mogul’h olheers from gmiig the ciicoiiro"cmcut they 
iniirht ui'h, to the KiigliAi «.taii"ers The), Iio\\e\Tr, 
])orniitt(il ilawkiTis to Uml liis Uad and trot), with some 
treasure; hut ohli^tnl him lo Imj and t'dl wjllj mm.h 
dch) and disadvantagi In September tlin nortlicni 
armada of the PortugncM*, lousivling of fort) sail of 
grabs aud gaUi\al«, tame into the road, thmttning to 
burn the tit) and all tl' if tbe l)ngb»b sluji, aM 
all that bclongisl to Inr. were not mit awa). Hawkins 
hasfeiUsl (ur ili'pittli, but not iijual lo the im{xiliViii*e of 
the l’ortuguc''e, who ttiretl Ins longl-tstt, with gwU to a 
LOiisuUnhh aiiiuuiit, and twint)M*\en nun, whom tbf) 
kept prisoner" , hut <!id not stulnrc to attaek the ship, 
whu.li *aileil u few d ivR after, on the olh of Oi,ti>Ur, for 
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]\rarcb 160S, a montli before tbe] Hcetoi-j wbicb bad 
brought captain Hawkins ; but came last from IMocba, and 
was tbe first English ship which had ever entered the 
gulph of xVrabia. Her crew, seventy-five men, travelled 
to Surat, where they were not permitted to enter the city, 
but Finch to maintain them in a neighbouring village. 
In January, 1610, Finch went to xVgra, on the summons 
of Hawkins, and from thence came overland, by Lahore 
and Persia, 'to England. 

Sir Henry Middleton, after his eaptivitj', escape, 
and reprisals at IMocha, arrived with his three ships at 
Surat, on the fl6th of September, 1611. The northern 
armada of the Portuguese were ready stationed at the 
bar, and ndthiu the river, to present the intercourse of 
his boats with the city, in which no Englishmen, 
excepting Bangham, a joiner, who had lately returned 
from captain Hawkins, was remaining, all who had been 
saved from the Ascension having dispersed, most to get 
livelihood as soldiers in the country ; but the few of 
better condition, with the captain, Sharpeigh, had 
repaired to Hawkins, at Agra, who seems to have been 
much litter to fight the Portuguese at sea, than to 
counteract their intrigues at the MoguFs court, where they 
had jesuits of great subtlety. He accepted a wife, who 
however was a Christian and a maiden, out of the Mogul’s 
seraglio, and his service, with a pension, which was very 
ill paid ; still retaining his pretension to the character he 
had assumed of an embassador from the king of England. 
He received frequent assurances of the privileges he 
solicited for the company’s trade ; which were constantly 
retracted without apology. Even IMocrib Caun had been 
summoned to court, to be punished, on his complaint j 
but returned to Surat with greater power. At length 
Hawkins lost hope, and began to think of nothing else 
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but bis i\>tuni to rngland ; when the relations of bis 
wife, set on by the Jesuits, forbad licr departure off the 
shore of India; and Jfankins ajfnx'd r^itb the same 
Jesuits to procure a jiassaj'c for tbem iM’tb ut Goa, 
lortunatclj, at this time news came to A^ra of the arriral 
of Sir Henry Middleton at Sunt ; when llawkiut 
formally demanded bis dismission from the Mogul, and 
requested an answer to the letter bo bad brought from 
the king, which was denied ; but be was |>cniutlcd (o 
depart, and arrived at Cambay on the lltb of December 
lull, atcoiupauicd by tlic brothers of Ins wife, to present 
him from carrying her farther Captain Shaq'oigb, and 
what other Englishmen bad Jomwl him at Agra, bad gone 
l>cforc, and came to Cambay toon after Sir Henry 
^liddlcton armed at Surat. * 

UawMitb departed from Surat on the 11th 
Tebruary, and arrived nt D.abul on the lOllt 
where ho took a Porliigueso ^!tip and frigate. 
Leaving Dahul on tlie olh No\cml)cr, ho arrived 
at the Heel Sea on tlie 3nl April. ’ 

I lx3gin iny reference to the Mihjccl*nmttor 
of the concluding section of the narrative of 
Hawkins hy inviling yoUr attention to what 
he tells US ahoiit the cclebmtcd tomb of 
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Akbar at Secundra, I need not dilate on the in- 
terest which necessarily attaches to this very 
early and indeed contemporaneous notice of 
one of the noblest specimens of Mogul archi- 
tectural art. Let us admit that judged by 
modern standards, this notice is rather unsatisfy- 

» 

ing, rather uncritical. But here we have a 
first-hand account from one who was actually 
resident in India and who ranked among the 
favoured courtiers of the Great Mogul at a time 
when this noble pile was being reared up. 
Says Hawkins, “after I had written this, there 
came into my memory another feast, solemnised 
at his father’s funeral, which is kept at his 
Sepulchre where likewise himself with all his 
posterity mean to be buried. Upon this day there 
is great store of victuals dressed, and much 
money given to the poor. This Sepulchre may 
be counted one of the rarest monuments of 
the world. It hath been these fourteen years 
a building, and it is thought it will not be 
finished the- e seven years more, in ending gates 
and walls and other needful things, for the 
beautifying and setting it forth. The least 
that work there daily, are three thousand peo- 
ple, but this much I will say, that one of our 
workmen will despatch more that three of them. 
The Sepulchre is some -f of a mile about made 
square. It hath seven heights built, every 
height narrower than the other, till you come 
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to the top where liis hearso Is. At the outermost 
gate, before you come to the Sepulchre, there 
is a most stately palace a building the compass 
of the wall joining to this gate of the Sepul- 
chre and gardiiig, being uithin, may he at the 
least thi’ce miles. This Sepulchre is some four 
miles distant from the city of Agra,*’ 

Permit me to place by the side of this early 
account u hat uearo told by one of our latest 
authorities, Mr. Vincent Smith, in his (shall I 
say) 3ragntn)i Opia, the recently ]>uhli8hed Jlis- 
iortj 0 ^ fine (iri tu ludia am! Cci/!on. 

'*Tlic oxlsnt ooulnbutions of ttif* I'tnfxror Jalisnffir 
(1C0%27) to ImlolVniian nrclutcrttiri*, allliotj^h ini])or> 
tant, ari’ not ven imm^rou? Tlio dp'ijjn of thr njs',{nl* 
fiwnl of Aldctr at Sjsnndarati nror Alin, in 

wliiMi Jnhansjr i^rreonall^ had an undefinr*! •‘harr, »* 
c\ecpt»ofnl Th«* htuMin^ cotnjd t»-»l in 3012 i« fald 1\ 
one Mii«Iim wnt«r to ln\c I^r^n msder cojutrnptio i fi r 
tvkcnt) lia>in<r l»«tn ln^nn nCtNinlm.; to enttom, t_j 

till* M^prci^ii wliO't r(.matn« i^frc to Hnd their ri-«ti«.; 
jdsM' within It lint tho in-cn|t(Qn« and tip 
of Jalian"ir mpih to j n>\i* lliat it rrlioU) ea'«*t«! i adrr 
hh ontrr* 3«'twr\n t'O**— 12 !l i» omipuM tffi'sp 
•Mjiiarp tirrtci*, <!iniini»hjn^ a< t3>r) b» t-t d, arid tl r f flf 
idtHi'** I'f tlip j-. noil in nil rr<**inhha^ it i« Atlar'* f*'’ 
\a'i3i n, «r rarch*MaL»!l, at l\Mrjnrhilri It 
lia^ 1 st*-'! tl »• W th fo njK)-»i!i im m' «•. 3 iif*" 

crj^vnl froti It h^n Ihidl I't ^ d tru, lot tl ■ rlje* 
tlon to |I at »» list tl rfp »< I *> t'i* 's 

t^at bM \ d ara if lie Lit i| n t’rd i'» tf:** * i 
AVta;’« tir .»• t\ xj l tl p l»d 'll a* Mar 
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near ^ladras which have some rather distant resemblance 
to tlie mausoleum. 'Wc know thatllio Cej'Ionese in tlie 12th 
Century imitated Cambodian buildin_p;s arranged on the 
same principle of diminishing sfpiare termccsj and it 
seems to me not improbable that the hint for the design 
of both the exceptional IMogul structures ma}' have come 
from Cambodia r.ather than from Madias. Artists and 
skilled cmftsmen from man}' distant, countries crowded 
the Mogul Court which was ready to accept hints from 
divers quarters and there is no ditliculty in supposing 
that C.ambodians may have been among the number, 
although not recorded. 

In this passage, I need hardly explain, Mr. 
Vincent Smith is mainly controverting the 
vie'tvs and conclusions of James Fergusson as 
stated ill his chapter on Indian Saracenic 
architecture. 

I give here the passage from the Ilemoirs of 
Jahangir which speaks of Akhar’s tomh, and 
which is referred to hv Mr. Vincent Smith. 

t/ 

On Monday the 17th, I went on foot on my pilgrimage 
to the enlightened mausoleum of the late King. If it 
had been possible, I would have traversed this road with 
my eyelashes and head. i\Iy revered father, on account 
of my birth, had gone on foot on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Khawaja Muinuddin Sanjari Cliisti, from Fath- 
pur to Ajmere, a distance of 120 kos; if I should traverse 
this road with my head and eyes, what should I have 
done ? When I was dignified Avith the good fortune of 
making this pilgrimage, I saw the building that had been 
erected in the cemetery. It did not come up to my idea 
of what it ought to be, for tb.at would be approved which 

13 
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tho v.*a}farers of the world should point to m one, the 
like of uhich not m the mhfthited world In os nnieli 
as at the time of creclmjf the afores-iul buildinfj the 
affur of the illstarrod Klmsnn took place, I Blartcd for 
Lahore, and tlie architects hail hiiilt it after a dc'tf:n of 
their own At a oetiain oijh nditure was made until 
a large sum wxs expended, and work went on for three 
or four years t ordcre*l that ox|Kncncetl nrehitocts fhotild 
agnm the foundations, in agreement with men of 
experience, in FOienl places, on a stllKHl plan lU degrees 
a loft) building was trccteil, and aver) Lnght garden 
avas arrangoil round the building of the shrine, and n large 
and loft) gatewav with muiaritc of white stone was built 
On the wliole thei told me the cost of thi« loft) eihfce 
was 1,500,000 rnpees 

Let us not oteriook jn this connection wint 
our old fftintluir fnond Col Slcenriii tells us in 
his desert edit, fntnous ttamblcs txutl UrcoUectionf 
of on Jmluin o(Jicwl^ ii Iwok, I ftnr, not quite 
well known to our younger genemtion of 
histone'll htudents ns it descries to Ik*. 

“Iwent out to vitit the tumb of the I'ni{>rr( r Akbar 
at /c<j, a riiagiiir«c* nt budling taucl oirr him by 

his *on, the 1 nunror Jahangeer III* remaMi* he di joutr*! 
in a di^ii sTitilt III lir the crntn, aid are eovrti*d 1) • 
plain *’ab of narlh, witlijut fnl»wifk nr mosaic (H 
the tf p of the lull hng, nl ich is thne or four ufori^s Lgl , 
iiano'luri ar! V I'ab ft rriMj«»ri<lu niih l! e ofie in I’e 
taul* Ulut- Tl I* »• I<r3ri!ifillly rafiftl with t’f A 
Aj *, tJ ne i ar’r-* tr a'trd 

I) itr fn 1 1 tl Ki m Jt i* rraitf! ly an n»t • • t ‘ 
to * tl e tl ni! , ! It I » drfr >1 ll •* of ti »! ff 

Ike n a* mr r~^t • a-a r-- 
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Considering all the circumstances of time and place, 
Alcbar has always appeared to me among sovereigns 
what Shakespeare was among poets ; and feeling 
as a citizen of the world, I reverenced the marble 
slab that covers his bones, more perhaps than I should 
that cover any other sovereign with wliose liistory I 
am acquainted.” 

I conclude this portion of the subject as I 
began, with a reference to the observations of 
one of our seventeenth century foreign observers 
mz. William Finch, who spent a nimiber of years 
in the dominions of the Great Mogul and ap- 
parently visited Akbar’s tomb for the last time 
about the year 1611. I trust these references 
will help to illustrate once again the value of 
the varied information to be gleaned from the 
journals and records left behind by our European 
travellers and foreign observers. 

Says Finch, 

King Akbar’s sepulchre is 3 kos distant from Agra in 
' the way to Lahore, nothing near finished as yet, after ten 
years work. It is placed in the midst of a fair and large 
• garden, enclosed with brick walls, near two miles in 
circuit j is to have four gates (but one of which is yet 
in hand) each, if answerable to this foundation, able to 
receive a great prince with a reasonable train. Along the 
wayside is a spacious Mohol for his father’s women (as 
is said) to remain and end their days in deploring their 
deceased lord, each enjoying the lands they before had in 
the King’s time, by the pay or rents of five thousand horse 
the principal, so that this should be to them a perpetual 
nunnery, never to marry again. 
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In the centre of this gnnlcij stands the tomb four 
sf^uare, about thric qmrttn, of a mile in comp«'e llic 
first cnclo«ure is uilh a cimotis rail, to %>hjch 3011 n<c\nd 
some SIX steps into a small square panlcti quartered in 
curious tank*!, jihntcil with \anet3’ of swicti ; adjoinin'; 
to which IS the tomb, rouPilwl witli thm j^nlcnct, Inin^ 
also four square, nil of limn stone with fair spacimK 
gallenes on each ndc, ln\iii^ at each comer a small 
beautiful turret arcbed o\irlicad and courM witli \’annu» 
marble. Ilctwixl corner and corner arc four other turrets 
at like distance Here within a fair round lollin of |;oM 
licth the IxhI} of lhn monnreli who somctmics thou:jht 
the world too little for liini. This tomb i« iiuicli wor- 
«!iij>])cU l>oth b} the Moor* am! p.nlilc«, Imhlin;; liim for 
a yrcat saint Some ten or twelve ful Iii^lur, vou 
ascend b) stairs to nnotlur i;allcrr (like, but narrower, to 
the former, av arc alio the rest that follovr) containin,: 
only thfoc of tIio«e tnrrvts Ulwceij comrr and eortirr. 
Here in tlic intdvl i^ bn wanlrolo for a mtcnonal. Tie 
third »tor3 hath but two of tho'c niuhlle lurrxl* on a srle» 
tlie fourth one, the fifth hath 0UI3 tlic Conor turret, ard 
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marllc, and to I't’ ‘•-•ealcd all within with pnro tlicot 
gold richly inwrought. These four last turrets also 
enclosing tlio sepulchre are of most rich cut ions innrMc 
and the ground underfoot, j«.avod with the like. There 
arc in cojitiuual work nhout this and other hiiildings about 
itj the Mohal .aud g:ite, not .‘•o few a.s three thousand. 
The .‘^tone is brought from a rich (jnarry near Fatc'hpur 
which (wc haw t-.aid) ina}* be cut in Icjigfh and form .as 
timber with saw.*-', and planks, and soilings arc made 
tliereof. ■*, ’ ^ 

After all this, wc may indeed ask if otir 
modern aullioritiesj I’ergu.sson, Slccnian and 
Vincent Smith, had tlic.se 17(h Century .Tournals 
kefore them. I'ergusson had I'inch before 
bim we know, for ho quote.s Pinch in .support 
of lii.s contention regarding the original con- 
ception of the lluusoleum as designed by its 
authors. 

The joiu’iial of Pinch, I may note in passing, 
is full of many an interesting detail regarding 
Mogul India. On the one hand, for example, 
there are the topographical details about the 
many cities of the Mogul Empire, all more or 
less in a flourishing state, and the various roads 
and means of communication between these 
cities ; on the other hand there are details about 
the processes in the manufacture of Indigo and 
similar things. One such curious specimen I 
venture to place before you with apologies to my 
naturalist friends as illustrative of the minutely 
observant nature of the entries to he found 
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in the journals and diaries of ‘our Soi cnfeonth 
Century tra^ ellcrs. 

There groncth Ihc herb which Ixnreth the llcrnio. 
dactjlcand anolber btrittng n fnnt hVc a goblet, rxlletl 
Camohchachcrj , Loth \tr} cooling fnuts The hirbwluch 
benreth thu HirmodacUle is a weed al)otmding in most 
tanhs near Agra, hjircading oxer all the water, the herb 
I ob«cnctl not, but the fnul is cnclcncd with a three 
comerwl fIilH, of a hard woodie siilrttancc haxing at excli 
angle a i-harp picked pncking point, and in a little 
indcntctl on Ixith Uie tlal udes like two postimcs. The 
fruit being green is toft and tendi r, white of a innltsh 
laislo, much mteii m Indi-i, King exrcethng coM m m) 
judgment, for alwnjs after it, 1 dc**md Aqua Vitae 
It i!i calkd b) the |KOplr Smgan The otlur Isanth 
n fnnl in a manner of '1 gobltt, Hat on the to|'i*c, and of 
a foft gacnhli suKtance, within whicli n little eminent 
aland fix or eight ftmall fruits like Alornrs, dnulnl from 
each other, and ciiclo'tsl with a whitidi film, at the Hr^l 
of a ni<sclt*h gneu, ta»ling Me a nut or aconi 5 111 the 
mid-'t m a «nal! grien fcprig not to K' eaten 

Or tnkc ngiiiii, this Kiro nccoiint of n Mogol 
g.inkii, tho garden of tho great ^itojih 
nt Laborv — 
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jounter with fair htn'ldin";.'? (ivorhoad, atid a tank 
in tlia efintro! with larijo ntul troodly galleries nlon" the 
fonr .«idos thereof, Mij^porfed with Idj^^h eloju? pillar;;. 
Adjoinin'*: to thip is' n garden of tin* kings, in wlncli are 
verv good apples, hnt small, tool white and red, ahnonds, 
peaches, tigs, graju's, quinces, oranges, I/ennms, pomegi-a- 
nateSj Hoses, stock, yellow llowers, marigolds, wall flowers, 
pinks white and red, with divers sorts of Indian llowers. 

It trill Jiave bocn nolicetl that ITatvIchis 
begins lii.s accounf of Akbar’s fonib tvilb a rofe- 
rence (o C(?rtain solemn feasts. Two of tlie.se, the 
feast of the Nooi'oaa and the Emperor’s Birlh 
cldjffeasf^ are ftuniliar to all sludents of ^fogiil 
India, and their descriptions loom large in the 
pages of our 17ih contuiy diarists, Sir Thomas 
Iloe and his Chtiplain, (he Rev. Edward Terry 
as also Afandelslo and Hawkins. It is .super- 
fluous to add that we have repealed references to 
these festivals in the of Jahangir, as 

these celebrations come round year after year. I 
begin by placing before you one of the accounts 
to be found in the Jfemoirs, preferably that of 
the feast iujtbe third year of tlie reign, as that 
is brief, grapliic as well as impres.sive, with just 
one preliminary word as to what the Noorose is 
in as much as there is a slight misapprehension 
regarding its signification on the jiart of Sir 
Thomas Roe. "We gather from the Ain-i-Akbari 
that it was a feast instituted by the Emperor 
Akbar in imitation of the Persians. “ It com- 
mences on the day when the sun in his splendour 
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moves to Aries, find lasts till the 19th day of the 
month. Two days of this period nro considered 
great festivals when much money and numerous 
other things arc given away as presents : the 
first day of the month of Far>vnrdin and the 
19th which is the time of the sliarof.” 

Says Jahangir in his ifemoirs, — 

On Thursday, t!ie 2nd ZUIdujja, conf'-pondin" ^Ith 
the rarnrardin (I9th March, ICOS), t!ic Sun, nhich 
enlightens and heats the world with iti F|dpndour, chtn"c\l 
from tlic con<5tollation of Pi«icrs tothcjoiful mandon of 
Aricfl, theahode of pleasure nnd n'joicins. ItRaiethc 
world fresh bnghtnc's, and l>cing oidnl by tlje Spring 
clothwl those who had boon plundercsl by the cold reason, 
and tyrannised over by the Anlnmn, with Ihp roh-« of 
honour of the New year and the garments of cmeraU 
gn'cn, and gave them compensation nnd rrcuporalion. 

The fc-Lst of the New Year nas held in the villtge cf 
Ilanhatta, which is fuc kos off (from Agra), and at the 
time of transit (of the futi) I feattv! msrcif on the thmo'' 
svitli glory and glulnc's. Tlio nohh's ami courtiers nr. I 
nil the rers*ants camo for\%*ar»l with their con'^ra’uUtiin*- 
In the same nss-'mldy 1 U'stowr*! on Khan).s!iin the rarl 
of 5,000 |v•^‘^nal nml hors.% I scl.'rtctl Khwaj^ Jal an fvi» 
the jxwt of lrtVhih« Djsnnsdng M'arir Khan from tie 
Viiienhip of the p*T»r»rre of lien ;nl, 1 »rnt in lii» 1 
Ab'i*M.an'i .Shd iblhani on I N%jnj-d-<}in 0 jI» hcafe 
kot^val Ilf Agra. A« tl>e gUrinM* tnan'iiV'jf'i of tb* 
king .\kln» was on the it r'.ti nd nV ini* I ll J 

I )■'! UveO.T .1^1.1 

to it, it n'i ^h; ti> th^* ' v»| j wrf^' ih *1 *<■'! tl ** f 

si-‘s'*sl it l*e»*!»’ it tl e f sy l »i I 

I a's-'jMir^U 1 %d .htc-r (1 \* tl '> t[r I r- .tl 
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Agr.t, and affor Oial would on fool on tin’s pil^rimag-o 
to the shrine, whioli is two and a half Icos off, in the same 
way that tlio Ilaxrat (inv father), on aeeonnt of niy birth, 
liad ^ne from Agra to Ajmir. 'Would (hat T might also 
traverse the same on my liead. Wlten two watches 
of day had jiassod of Satna<lay, the nth of the month, 
at an auspicious hour, 1 rcturiu'd towards Agm, and, 
scattering with two hands aOOO rujices in small coins on 
the u'ay, entered the atigust jilace which was inside 
the fort. 

In reference to the Emperor’s Birth -day feast 
Y’e read in the Jlemoh's , — 

On "Wednesday the 0th of the aforesaid month, the 
Slst of Shahrin’ar, after three watches and four gharis, the 
feast for my solar weighing, which is the commencement 
of the 38th year of my age, took ])lace. According to 
custom tliey got- ready the weighing apparatus and the 
scales in the house of !Maryam-Zomani (his mother). At 
the moment appointed blessings were invoked and 1 sate in 
the scales. Each suspending ro])(‘ was held by an elderly 
person who offered u}) prayer.s, Tlie /lr.st time the weight 
in gold came to three Hindustani maunds and ton seers. 
After this I was weighed ag.ainst several metals, perfumes, ' 
and essences, up to twelve weigliings, the details of w’hicli 
will be given hereafter. Twice .a year I Aveigh myself 
against gold and silver and other metals, and against all 
sorts of silks and cloths, and A'arious grains, etc., once at 
the begining of the solar year and once at that of the lunar. 
The weight of the money of the two weighings I hand 
over to the different treasures for faep'rs and those in want 
On the same auspicious day I promoted Qutb-d-din Khan 
ICoka, who for many years had exj;)eeted such a day, Avith 
various favours. 

14 
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I jiovr plnco before ron one nfter nnot)icr tlio 
accounts of tlicsc festirities given by SirThoiuas 
Boo, ^Mandclslo and Hankins. It will at once 
Iw seen that these accounts tally nith one 
another in n jnost remarkable fashion and thus 
n'o need ha^o little hesitation in accepting them 
as trustworthy and as futhful pictures of the 
court-life of the day. 

Sir Thomas Roe notes in his journal under 
date ^larch II. IGIC.— 

The Xoroft l>o{r»i»n in the Thicninj^* It is R cn<lom 
of solemnizing tlie nea )cir, >itthe Ceremon)© U-giniies 
the first Mew moonc ftfUr il, whieh this )rar fell togis* 
thcr. It u kcjit m tmitation of the lVi>Jan< fes^t and 
signifjes in thst langinge nine for that nnriVnlly 

it cndure'l no longer, hut aott »l I* tloubhil Tlio manner 
Ib * tlier i« erectM -i Throne foner foote from tlie proiin 1, 
in the 7>Hrdi«r Court, from the lack %\h«w*f to the j'lacH' 
nhor the King <*Qm''s out, orijinrc of fifi joPe< long and 
43 broad wa-i njli-«l in, nnd eoiiirr<l ouer willi falre 
Semianes or Canoji^*^ of cloth of gouM, Rilke, aeluett, 
togilhir and niRte^ne*! with Canr< Ro co icml 
At the apl^er end wrn* rett out the pirtun-R of i! e Kirg 
ct I.'ffgbrjd, the tn% h<}} J’hra)* th, Ihe Ce^u* 

tc«o‘<(»)ff Someu r>4 tl and Sah*hurv, and of a Citir^e* 
wife of I/’ei!<ii , lulow them rf ^lr ITen^* 

Fmjth, pjienor of tic Indian Coininn)'. V!.-’*? 

foote it i» b^'vl nifh IVrmtan of ('rt-a* hr?* 

into nhnh jUe> ri'^'rallth ri^n of t* 

a’tetjl the Kirg, I xerj • * m»* fror t! at ate witlm* 

ht'b rayle f ght !-« fufr tJ- Thc no tr> r>-rviee I »(t' 

« atalcit Widin th » Iff tl^-re *‘rn e * f r 

j aa> li’tle | oniim (i** < tf *k ! * t'l 
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Curiosityes o£ Price. The Prince Sultan Coronne had at 
the lefto syde a Pauilion, the sjipportcrs whereof were 
Couered with Siluer (as were some of those also neavo 
the Kings throne). The forme thereof Avas Square ; the 
matter wood, inlayd with mother of ])carlc, home vp with 
fower pillars and Couered with Cloth of gould about the 
edge. Ouerhead. like a. valence, was a nett fringe of good 
pearls, vpon which hung downe Pomegranett.*'-, applc.s, 
peares, and such fruiets of gould, but hollow. Within 
yfc the king sate on Cushions very rich in Pearles and 
Jewells. Round about the Court before the Throne the 
Principall men had erected leuts, which encompassed 
the Court, and lined them wdth veluett, damask and taf- 
fet}'’ ordiuaryl3-, some few with Cloth of gould, wherein 
they retyred and sett to show all theyr wealth, for an- 
ciently the kings were vsed to goe to cuery tent and there 
take what pleased them, but .now it is Changed, the king 
sitting to receiuc Avhat new ycai-s guifts arc brought to him. 
He comes abroad at the vsuall hoAver of the Durbar, and 
retyres Avith the same. Here are offered to him, by all 
sorts, great guiftes, though not equal to report, yet incre- 
dible enough ; aud at the end of this feast the King, in 
recompeuce of the presents receiued, aduauceth some and 
addeth to theyr eutertaynment some horse at his pleasure. 

I went to visitt the King and Avas brought right before 
him, expecting a present, Avhich I deliuered to his extra- 
ordinary content. So he approynted I should bee direct- 
ed Avithin the rayle, to stand by him, but I, beeing not 
suffered to step vp A'pon the rising on Avhich the throne 
stood, could see little, the rayle beeing high and doubled 
with Carpettes. But I had leysure to vieAv the inAvard 
room and the bewty therof, which I confesse was rich, 
but of so diuers peices and so vnsuteable that it Avas rather 
patched then glorious, as if it seemed to striue to show 
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all, like a ladic that wilh licr I'Kl* ^otl on a Cnpboonl 
her imbrt'dcri.tl »^lippcrh. ThN tumn^c tlip f ime c{ 
Kanna, In's Neu tnlmtor}, bronjjlit 1- fore him, uitli nmch 
ceremony, kiiuclin;; 3 t^nu'* ami kmckiii" In'* head on 
<hc "round He ua-* tint In'- f \tlu r ^Mth a IVe<«.nt 
and nils hnnighl nnhm tin little n^K-, llic Kir^' imhra* 
cin" him b} the laid llm "luft «as an Indi ui \ou!tr 
full of fciluir, \j>on 1 1 a r.irui'tl tilutr ib'b full of ;;ouM. 
Soo ho lias Icdd toward the I’nnc* - Some Klli'liantt. were 
fhowed, and fconie d»l nu" «iul dance. frittiu'/ Olcrh 
Mnutti. 

At night I Went to the Gu‘-al kliatn uliere is l»est 
opportunity to do bu^mt*-*. 

Slnjidclslo’s nccount nms tlnm — 

There arc two IVitu-iU winch are calibrated >n this 
place, with cxtraonlmarj Cercmonit-H, one wherwf »< that 
of the hrbt dn> of the tear, whith, with the I’cnUts, 
Uiey call Nauru«, ^auro'*, or Noron*, winch iignlfes 
nine da) cs, though non n Ixvlfc iiglitceii at least, and it 
falls at the monunl that the Sun tntrrb Aries. 

In order to the ulctration of this rc^tii-al, lefiire 
the Derlar, or King* I’alace, tlnrc !» tnctnl a Tlratrc, 
fourteen fool high, tifu fi\ m length, and forty m 
bri*adth , having all aU^ut it a row rf J'lllirt after tie 
tnancer of a lialctR), covirrd with nth Tajiitar). Near 
this there i» inclul aiothir huiIIiLg of 

wood, and esslxUishcJ with Jloticr cf rcarl, into wb.’tl 
i;o soiie of the prr.«.J|ttl Lurds al-vul tU Gurl, wls 
nevertheb-t la^vc ll eir 'lent* j ittliM III ll f fr»j (’•'.rl if 
tk* r»Ue^, f!kd with all lle^) !_»».• llal i» n»^b art 
magmr'T'lt, Wkeaof tf \ l. »U tl« o 

tlicv can iIjI da) . T1 e I’m'.Trv, r*«f tl » IVtfnr', lel ’ 
fijn' ffigt.', '‘cn wuiltu go *» *u a^l tl oix. 41^1 1? 
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take tlieuce any thing tliey liked, but now tlie Ceremony 

I 

is otherwise. For the King accompanied by the seven 
Ministers of State, go up into the Theatre, where ho sits 
upon velvet Cushions, enbroidered with G old and Pearls, 
and stayes for the Presents wliich are 1 o be made to him. 
The Queen is in a certain Galleiy, whence she sees all the 
Ceremony, yet is not seen herself. Departing thence, 
he sits ujjon his Ordinaiy Throne, wlicre he receives the 
Presents of the people, which ho continues to do for 
eighteen dayes together. Towards the cud of the Festi- 
val the King in his turn makes his Presents to the Lords, 
which consists in Charges, Emplo 3 'ments, and new 
Honours, which he distributes among those that have 
given him most. 

The MoguTs birth-day is celebrated with ihe care 
monies following. He begins the daj' with all manner 
of divertisements ; which over, he goes to the Palace 
of the Queen his Mothci', if she be living, and causes 
manj’ to be made her by the Grandees of his Kingdom. 
• After dinner he puts on the richest clothes he hath, 
and covers himself all over with Gold and precious 
Stones, and being thus rather loaden then adorned with 
inestimable wealth he goes into a Tent, where he is expect- 
ed by the Lords of the Court, in which finding a pair of 
Scales, he weighs himself. These Scales are of massy 
Gold, as are also the Chains by which they hang, and are 
all beset with precious Stones. He puts himself into one 
of the Scales, and into the other there are put several 
bags of Silver, one bag of Gold, some pieces of silk-stuffs, 
Lin lien cloath. Pepper, Cloves, Nutmeg and Cinnamon, 
"Wheat, Pulse and Herbs, and there is an exact account 
kept of the difference of weight there may be between 
one year and another. The King gives away rvith his 
own hands) all the money among the poor, and the rest 
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an, bestowed on the Bcnjan« That done, tin. King seats 
Iura«elf in his Tlironc, and cau<es to be cast among the 
Grandtc*, Nuts^ I’lsticho s \IinOniIs, an I Bc\crxl other 
I niiLs of Gold, hut so fmeh irronght, tint a thousan 1 of 
tlicra wcighctl not thirty Crouns This some nonll boggle 
much to admit for a Truth , )ct certain it n that it hath 
lietD <oi.n, tint the \ahic of Un Crowns bestowcil in the«e 
tnn<*>, hllxl a great Basin oftliein^pothatallththbc- 
rahtv of this jwworft 1 Monarch couU not araount to a 
Imndrcd Crown The fistival is conclu I«1 with a grcil 
I ca.st, at which the Mogul enUrtaun the L^nlBofhi^ 
Court, with whom he |«asscs awa\ the night in dnnling 

lIa^^ kins rol itcs-^ 

lliisLm|Hror Jalianpir l»cc|>th manv fcasNintle 
jiaro.lut two fca*!^ (•>t>c<.iall) maj Ic iiominatctl , ll e 
ont (tiIIliI lie Noirou-* which is in liotioiir of tlic New 
^cara TIuh K-ast coutiimeth tighli-ne thir<,anl 

tht wi illh oi i riclic^ an wondtrfull, that ari to lio scene 
in t! c d -vVing an I retting forth of tiur> mam ro>Mnc, or 
jdaev when, he lol„ Ih, wh n it i> hti turne to'otch 
r(r<\ir> NobUinan I i’ll lin|lacc a| jointi 1 ! ini itt tl e 
Palac* In the mi ! lot < f that n<aiio >« ^ ’ace I sj^cake ef, 
th r H a ricli fiut j ilcl c«I, I «t so nrh, tlat I ll rke 
t! e hie cannot tec fomil mile worll Tit* Tcf 1 1* 
c in ud\ wr i„ht, a 1 lath mau^ 
rojad alojt it, rf ijo»* coriou* wnjjghi V«Ivt*, 
Ctrl t; ’ rM wi'h Go’ ’c, a" I many of tl rn arc rf C’nth 
I f ( tM an bill 4 r Tl *<c it^ari I4* t » 

I tl N t r fr M II e con|'a»» cf I’ n Tm* 1 

»\>,i »»a*t!c Ica * two \rfcr» cf ^ro te I, l>'Jt »*>t 1^^ 
»invlinl Hi 'Ka-j'.** at ! n t^-- 

I - f »’i * <i«rc* \r’irt ir I or VrY 1 h 

O- , IVa ’<■, an! }rt^ .a •*0-r* can male t* 
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five Chaires o£ Estate are placed, most rich to beliold, 
where at his pleasure the King sitteth. There are 

t 

likewise private roomes made for his Queenes, most rich 
where they sit, and see all, but are not seene. So round 
about this Tent, the eompasse of all may bee some five 
Acres ^of ground. Every prineipall Noble-man maketh 
his roome and decketh it, likewise everj'- man according to 
his ability, striveth who may adorue his roome richest. 
The King where he doth affect, commeth to his Noble- 
mens roomes, and is most sumptuouslj’- feasted there : and 
at his departure, is presented with the rarest Jewels and 
toyes that they can find. But because he will not receive 
any thing at that time as a present, he eommandeth his 
Treasurer to pay what his praysers valew them to bee 
worth, which are valewed at halfe the price. Every one, 
and all of his Nobles provide toyes, and rare things to 
give him at this feast : so commonly at this feast every 
man his estate is augmented. Two daies of this feast, the 
better sort of the Women come to take the pleasure 
. thereof : and this feast beginneth at the beginning of the 
Moone of March. The other feast is some foure moneths 
after, which is called the feast of his Birth-day : This daj’’ 
every man striveth who may be the richest in apparell 
and Jewels. After many sports and pastimes performed 
in his Palace, he goeth to his mothers house, with all the 
better sort of his Nobles, whex’e every man presenteth a 
Jewell unto his Mother, according to his estate. After 
the baneket is ended, the King goeth into a very faire 
roome, where a ballance of beaten Gold is hanged, with 
one scale emptie for him to sit in ; the other scale being 
filled with divers things, that is to say. Silver, Gold, 
divers sorts of Grain a little, and so of every kind of 
Mettall a little, and with all sorts of precious stones some : 
In fine, he weigheth himselfe with these things, which 
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the next dx} are jjixen to the pooro, and all ma) be \nliic<l 
to be worth ten thoimnd potind*!. Thl? diy,. !)ofore he 
gocth unto his mother* hoii<o, e\ery man hrinsieth him 
his Prc-jcnt, which ia thmi£*lit to Iw ten timi'a more ui'rth, 
then that which he fji\cth to the j>oon'. Tlu^ done, e\ery 
man dojtartolh unto hi- Inme 

This seems a comcniont place to make n 
pa«sin" reference to the statements of our 
Travellers regarding the favourite aimtsoincnts 
of the ^fogul Em]ierors. 

IVo ^ther from Mnndolslo, for example, that 
IIi^ (the I'mporor**) oilman diverti'Omcnt cverj* ilsy 
w’a^ to j«ce the combats of lAona, IhilU, I'lcphant®, Ticen, 
Ijeopanl«, and other niU Beasts, an .arenment of Ids cnicl 
Katnre, and hloudy Disposition, whieh Ins ivriwitual 
fcein" of tins hind of romints ilitl miicli hri^jhten fte 
also tool, a delijilit in seems ^fen m?a;»M STilh Bead*, 
hnt this was not hot suth their own consent ; and n eh a* 
would aentnn’ their hies, out of a Imjx' lojnin lh»t 
reputation of Coun^e n« should prose therai«!njj of ihrr 
rortunes, we'c to male ii«e of noAnnslul Swo’*! aa-l 
Biiclhr This j«it* ine m mind of a romlrtl sth‘‘‘h 
fteacli Choram nnlensl to !v* had, at ll e ro* elui’oa of » 
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The takes miieh delight in those stately creatures 

(the Elephants) and therefore oft when he sits forth in 
Ids majesty calls for them^ especiall}'- the fairest^ who are 
taught to bend to him as it were in reverencej when they 
first come into his presence. They often fight before him, 
beginning their combat like rams, by running fiercely 
one at the other •, after, as boars with their tusks, they 
fight with their teeth and trunks, in this violent 
opposition they are each so careful to preserve his rider, 
as that veiy few of them at those times receive hurt. 
They are governed with an hook of steel, made like the 
iron end of a boat-hook with which their keepers sitting on 
their necks put them back, or prick them forward at 
their pleasure. 

This naturally leads us to think of the Court 
life of the day. Here, I need hardly explain, 
the experiences of Sir Thomas Hoe, both at 
Ajmere and at Agra, the two cities where the 
Emperor Jahangh specially dehghted to dwell, 
are of the highest interest to us, in as much as he 
had ample opportunities of noting the passing 
events of the hour as also the customs and 
practices of the day ; and he made his own 
comments on them with his usual penetration and 
characteristic native humour. It has further 
to be noted that what Hoe tells us is practically 
what Ave find narrated in the pages of 
Hawkins. I therefore feel tempted to invite your 
attention in this connection to one specially full 
and illuminating entry in Hoe’s journal, and to a 
letter which according to the best available 
evidence was addressed by H^oe evidently to 
15 
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Lord Carew and wliicli indeed does not form 
part of tire original journal but uliich liai Iwen 
fortunately preserved for us. 'Writing under 
date .Tanuary lOtli, ICIO, Sir Thomas notes, 

lucntto Court at t m t^o cijoniu" to (fic Durf-ar, 
^^l1^ch Place wbw llie MojjuU out iKjhe, to 

entcrK'»jnc ‘.tranj’tr*, lo roceiue |y?fjtlon9 nm! pn^ent**, fo 
pmo Commander, to «.c, anil to 1)00 f-eene. To a 

little from m3' rccojition, anil declare tlie Ciistonu'^ of tlio 
Court, niU enlighten tlm ftittin*dt«cour‘i'. Tlie Kinglnth 
no man but Kumtebs that Corner* mlhm tlie !odging< or 
rct^'nng roomer of lu*» lioure . IIi« women nateb witliin, 
and Ruanl lum mili manlj weapon*. They doc Justice on 
ujwn anotlior for ofTenecs. lie come* twer) Morning to a 
wjndow* calloil tbe looking into a j)la3 »»■' Ufoiv 

bw gate, nnd i^lioue* lum rolfi l« tbe Common I’l'upbs 
At nf>onp bet* return* timber amV fitt* some bower* to i»rc 
tbc fight of r.bj'bant* and wilbl Unit* , umler him witlitn 
ara\b’ attend the men of nneke : from wl ence be 
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new resolutions tossed and censured by euery raseall. This 
Course is uueliangeable, except sickness or drink preuent 
yt ; which must be known, for as all his Subjects are 
slaues, so is he in a kynd of reeij)roeall bondage, for he is 
tyed to obserue these howres and Customes so precisely that 
if he were unseene one day and noe sufficient reason rendred 
the people would mutinie ; two da3’-es noe reason can 
excuse, but that he must consent to open his doores and 
bee seene by some to satisfj'e others. On Tuesday’- at the 
Jarmco he sitts in Judgment, neuer refusing the poorest 
mans Complajmt, where hee heares with Patience both 
parts : and some tymes sees with too much delight in. blood 
the execution done b}'' his Eliphants. lUi meniere : seel 
quid lu vt adcsses ? 

At the Dtirhar I was led right before him, at the 
entrance of an outward rayle, where mett mee two 
Principall Noble slaues to conduct mee nearer. I had 
required before my going leaue to vse the Customes of my 
Country, which was freely gmnted, soe that I would 
performe them Punctually. When I entred within the 
first rayle I made a reuerance ; entering in the inward 
rayle a Nother j and when I came vnder the Idng a theird. 
The place is a great Court, whither resort all sorts of people. 
The king sitts in a little Gallery oner head ; Ambassidors, 
the great men and strangers of qualety within the inmost 
rayle vnder him, raysed from the ground, Couered with 
Canopyes of veluet and silke, vnder foote laj’d with good 
Carpetts •, the Meaner men representing gentry within 
the first ra3de, the people without in a base Court, but soe 
that all may see the king. This sitting out hath soe much 
affiniiye wdth a Theatre — the manner of the king in his 
gallery ; The great men lifted on a stage as actors ; the 
vulgar below gazing on — ^that an eas3’^ description will 
informe of the place and fashion. 
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f^\en In stone: «o lip tnriictU o\cr In'. Bcntl®, ninl snitlj, 
three llioxi's'vnd two i\onlj, neocnllni; (o the 

nninlHr of hU mil then hj« Pmer iniltHl After 

!:o Inth done, he shewtth him^cire to the people, rivt hjoj;; 
their or good morroncs nnto uliom nndtitnde't 

report c\cr) niomin" for (!«•« piir]> 0 'e. This done, lice 
slecpeth two hottrcs more, and (hen dmitli, and jo^'oth lijs 
time '\ith liH ^Vomcn, and at nootu* hee pliemth hiin«vlfe 
to the i>oople ofrvnn*, Mttinfj Idl three of the tlocke, >uiv- 
in" and fccini; hia ragtime's, and sj^orts made hv men, and 
n;»htin{* of man} forti of Ik. osts, e\or} da} simdr}' kinds of 
Pastimes Then at tints, of the 4 looke, all the Nohli's m 
"tncrvll (tint he in \^ra, ami are will) re*‘Ort nnto the 
Court, till Kin;; cominj; forth in ojKii nnditnes*, rittni;; in 
Ins Si'at-lto}nil, and t\ir} man fctnndin;; in hi" dt;;rvs* 
Kfore him, his tliufi^t hort of the Nohles Rbndin;: within 
a Tisl Ka}le, and the rvsl without The} are all pUwl h} 
hi" lilciiti nant Gemnll This r<sl Ktvh , is lime ftipisi 
hi;;htr thin the place whirc the re-t stand and wilhm this 
reil lU}Io I was ph«s.d, nmon* 4 *>t lh< ihii fe*t of all The 
rv^t am pUce«l h} (tlTiciM, and tliev likrwiM' ls‘ wllhm 
auolhir Mrs n^cious pine rtthsl and without llat Ilajte, 
stand all sort" of hon-einrn and fouldun*, that l;> lon^ unto 
his Captain'*", and all 4>ther commen* At tli-e lta}I~", 
there are man} ilones kn t !•} man} Portrm, w! o lave 
white ro<Is t«> kevp* men in onh r In the im I lot of tl <* 
jdafs , n ’ht b« fo*‘e the Kin;;, **sndcth o-e < f his Marirn, 
to'^cth' r s»ith 1 1 » Mavt» r Hardman, who ii mjuoi'd 
With fort} lati^mi'i, wrvrin^ tn tlmr h*-uj, a ertUir^ 
ipiilt'd cap, tlifTrn 1 1 from all o*h« r>, with an lUtrlet 
t!«-ir »1 j il 1 f* a-* I o’.h w* vtith all •/ rt« ef Uli;**. I*" “» 
t! err, tradte to i!'*^ wlal lie Ktn.; ri-*' r* sr I-th 

y it^ If -rt*!. cU t'yr t't m ti't j* at t ^ if 

i trfk tf*r {tt'f y try >f Im > t* 
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crcn/ flaj.', and on Htc Tuoi^daycn don ih>h cxernlionn.) Then 
lie deprirtelh towaidf; his jM-ivafc place of Prayer: his Prayer 
being ended, foure or five sorbs of very well dressed and 
roas(e<l meals are brought him, of which as heo plcaselh, 
be oateih a bit (o slay his slomache, drinking once of his 
strong drinke. Tiien heo commelh forth inlo a jirivale 
roome, where none can come, but such as himselfe nomina- 
telhj (for two 3 'Cares logethcr 1 was one of his allendanls 
here). In this place he drinketh olher five eujifuls, which 
is the portion that the Physicians :dot him. This done, he 
eateth Opium, and then ho ariseth, and being in the height 
of bis drinke, he layelh him downc to sleepe, every man 
departing to his owne home. And aficr he hath slej)! two 
houres, the}' awake him, and bring his Supper to him, at 
which time he is not able to feed himselfe; but it is 
tlmist into his mouth by others, and this is about one 
of the clocke: and then he slcepeth the rest of the 
night. 

Curiously cnougli, about a century and a 
half after Hawldjis, Terry and Sir Thomas Hoe 
there appeared in England in the columns of the 
Universal Magazine for June, 1757, an account 
of the Gh'eat Mogul which reads like an echo 
of these. 

I place this Mid-Eighteenth Century 
account before you, to enable you to judge for 
yourselves how close is the correspondence 
between this and the early seventeenth Century 
narratives, showing, among other things, that 
though the spirit and the vital force of the 
Mogul administration had vanished in those 
latter days, the outward forms still survived. 
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several courls and streets, sepai-ated by clifTcrent j^atcs, wc 
at last arrive at tlie apartments of tlic I\ro"ul, which arc 
in the centre of tljo hniUling;. In the tii-st salloon is a 
halustrade of silver, wliere the ofliccrs of tlie guard are 
posted; nor are.any excci)t the great lords of the Court 
permitted to enter farther, without. ordei*s. This leads 
into the chamber of ceremony, where there is another 
balusti-adc of gold,, inclosing the throne of ma.^sy gold, and 
profusely enriched with diamonds, jn'arls and other 
precious stones. None hut the Kingts sons are permitted 
to enter this halustmde, or to fan themselves, in order to 
cool the air and drive away the flies. 

E-oe’s letter to Lord Carew that I spoke of 
is dated Ajinere, the Court of the ]\rogul^ Jan. 17, 
1615 ( — 16), a portion of wliich I nou’ place 
before you — 

They have no written law. The hing by his own word 
ruleth, and his governors of Provinces by that authorit3^ ‘ 
Once a week he sitteth in iudgement. ])atientl3’’, and 
giueth sentence for crimes Capitall and Ciuill. He is eueiy 
mans lieir when he d^’^oth, which maketh him rich, and the 
Countrey so euill bmlded. The great men about him- are 

* His power is so despotic tliafc ho lias tho sovoroigii disposal 
of the Hv’es and effects of his subjects, his will is their onl}’’ law : it 
decides all controversies, without nny person daring to dispute it 
on pain of death. At his command alone tlie gi’catest lords are 
executed : their fiefs, their lands, their posts and ofllces are changed 
ortaken from them. The Universal Magazine for June, 1757. 

- It must nob bo imagined tlmt tho Omrahs or Lords of tho 
Mogol’s Court are membei’S of ancient families, ns our nobility in 
France. Tho King being proprietor of all tho lands in tho Empire, 
there can exist neither Dukedoms nor Marqnisates ; nor can any family 
bo found possessed of wealth arising from a domain and living upon 
its own patrimony. The conrtiors arc often not oven descendants of 
Omrahs, because the King being heir "of all their posses.sions, no family 
can long maintain its distinction, Bernier, 
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not borne Noblt, but bauonlcj raiswl, to whom lu“e giueth 
(if it be true) wonderfuU roeinM Ihc} are rcohonwl by 
Horses, tint n to say, Corooels of twelue Tiiomiml 
nor«os, which is tlio greatest (uliercof arc fourc, bcNiJcs 
his Bonnes and wife), so descending to twcntic Hontes 
Not tint an} of th(sc are bound to kcopc or ni«e an\ 
at all , but the King assigncth them bo much land m la 
Ixmnd to maintaino bo man} Hortos ns n nnt, each 
horse at fiuc and twintic j»ounds sterling bv the jeerc, 
which is an incre<hble Utuenue gtiaii nwav, eo nian\ 
(that \s, almost all but the l‘loughm»n, Artificer* and 
Tndesini.n in Townes) huing iij-on it Hut as the} die ami 
must mods gather, bo it Miimeth to the King like Kmers 
to the sea, Iwthof tho^t he ga\c to, nnd of th it hau 
paineil hi tlicir owne indiistr} llul f« r the most jrtrt he 
leaiKth tin. widowes anl children their h >rs s sttifT , and 
fomc other fcto<.hp, ami thin pulttth lluni into a Sigmorr, 
if the fathers wita of sixc or scum thousand ii rs-s, j'erluj«* 
of a thoucin I or fiuo h indresl , an I «o sett th them to 
Kgin tlu w rl 1 anew, and luluanouth ihrin as tl r} dt'srn.t* 
of hun llic\ nil ns !»} presenting him, whtrh th'a* 
Btnu to dcK I'd!! nchl} anl rareli, Nime gi nng a 
hunliasl thni^anl pnunis in Hutls ni o tun 

Students of lintorj will nt once n cognise Iho 
supremo intorcat which nttnclus to tins letter 
hecause of the reference to the jKHilion of the 
Mogul i^t'cnge whuh wns uiiqurstionahh n Hfc* 
l>Lrago and not n hen'ditart nnbihty—tl!*s 
refi rencii to the fad, as It try puts It, tl at * i o 
suhjicl in tlie Mogul cmplrv* hath land of in» 
hentance nor !n\t o*h« r lillis hut the Kmg' 
whtth makt*s some of the gru de* s to Itvr at 
lh»* hught of th‘ ir imans; merclmnts nho tJ 
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conceal their riches least they should he made 
siDonges.” 

In the words of Stanley Lane Poole — 

form the leading men of all races and creeds 
infx) one loyal corps, directly atlached to thefhrone, Akbar 
estabh'shed a sort of feudal, but not liercdifary aristo- 
crac}’’ called IMansabdars, who were in rcceijR of salaries or 
held lands direct from the crown, during the pleasure of 
the sovereigHj on condition of mililaiy service. The 
dangers of a possible territorial aristocracy, into which this 
body of life-peers might have developed, were minimised 
by a regular s^'stem of inspection and a careful supervision 
of the rent-collection. The system worked admirably as 
long as it was strictly carried out. For nearly a century 
Hindu and Persian nobles loyally served their common 
sovereign in war and civil government of the country. 
It broke down only when religious intolerance sapped its 
strength.” 

But the letter under reference is also interest- 
ing because of what it says about the administra- 
tion of justice in Mogul India. Indeed the 
jottings of our Seventeenth Century Travellers 
under this head, some of which have already been 
incidentally placed before you, have a special 
interest for us, as they are the observations of 
the representatives of an essentially justice-loving 
people at a stirring period in their own national 
history. 

Let us take again, in illustration of what is 
here stated, this specimen out of the pages of 
Terry’s Journal — 
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"The Krajxjrourfctilcs l«m<sclfc, tk* Kin*; of Justice, 
the of tljc Lau* of ^faliomct, the Conquerour of the 
AVorld. Iliinstlf moUeato w all nutters of con^oquenco 
nliich liapjK'n nwre hw Court, for the iuo<it part 
sccumhim allejptta ami probata. Tryals are quiikp and 
so arclUxcoultonx, han'*ini^, belieadmE^s, impalni’;, kdhni; 
with Do<,^n, by Klephnnts, Serpent*, and olherlikoacconl- 
tng to (he nature of the I act. The execution is conmionly 
done in tlie Market place- The Oovcnioun# in Cities and 
^^o^jnces procml 111 like forme of Justice. 1 coiitd iie%ir 
hcarc of Iaw ttnit«*n amonj^t thorn the Kinjj and hi* 
Sulp<litutr* udi i-* I>a\v. Ili* Yieo.^cronU continue not 
Ion-; in a phe-.*, but to prcxoiit populantie rrt^dvo usually a 
remove jL.ar».l} . T(ic\ rcvcnc his f^ctltr with •;rv'at 
fleet; Tliey lookc for l‘ri>ent« from all uhteli liave ooeasfon 
to n-e them, ami if they be not often lidiiil will askr 
for thtin, \ta, eeiul them Iwtkc for l<ctlir rxphiujtc. The 
Cadfc will inipnstu fbbton* atul Survtir*', l«und with 
hand and Scale and men of f-oucr for jo^vnienl ixi!( iplf 
tlicif por>on-«, nud childrru, uhieh the rusforrtc of 

the lisnd «ill u.irran{ ” 

IVrrjiit im llJc'n*for»» in Ihis cojinfrliun io 
invito your ntti'nlioii fiirllHT to llii' follouiiis; 
statement in tli« Jfr/»«irvi of .ratmni;ir which I 
tru*.t may Indp us in forinmu a correct estinwte 
of the value of the information n'trardln:; the 
Mo:;ul fw'cw^o nml tlm Mnpjul ntlrnint'trvtirc 
system suppliinl by the entries in the journv!* 
and narmlivit's of Ihe-j** etrjy Ihiroi>*‘sn Ir.tveN 
lers:— 

Attrr trv aisp«i -1 >, t! >• frtt rHrr ll it I f '* 

l-i iUt d 

to tie (utn'pbtfaU i *f j”'' *’ *♦* 
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or practise hypocrisy in the matter of those seeking justice, 
the oppressed might come to this chain and shake it so 
that its noise might attract attention. Its fashion was 
this : I ordered them to make a chain of pure gold 
30 gaz in length and containing 60 bells. Its weight was 
4< Indian mauncls, equal to 43 ^Iraqi maunds. One end 
of it they made fast to the battlements of the Shah Burj 
of the fort at Agra and the other to a stone post fixed on 
the bank of the river. I also gave twelve orders to be 
observed as rules of conduct {Aastnm-l- amah) in all my 
dominions — 

(1) Forbidding the levy of cesses under the names of 
tamgha and mir bahri (river tolls), and other burdens which 
jagirdars of every province and district had imposed for 
their own profit. 

(3) On roads where thefts and robberies took place, 
which' roads might be at little distance from habitations, 
the jagirdars of the neighbourhood should build saraHs 
(public rest-houses), mosques, and dig wells, which might 
stimulate population, and people might settle down in 
those sara’is. If these should be near a Jtalisa estate 
(under direct State * management), the administrator 
{Tiiidasaddi) of that place should execute the work. 

(3) The bales of merchants should not be opened on 
the roads without informing them and obtaining their 
leave. 

(4) In my dominions if anyone, whether unbeliever or 
Musalmau, should die. his property and effects should be 
left for his heirs, and no one should interfere ivith them. 
If he should have no heir, they should appoint inspectors 
and- separate guardians to guai’d the property, so that its 
value might be expended in lawful expenditure, such as 
the building of mosque and, sara'is, the repair of broken 
bridges, and the digging of tanks and wells. 
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(5) Tiiej frIiouUl not make tttnc or ncc-«|nnt 
or anj kind o£ inloxicabng dru^, or stll them , oUhoUjjh 1 
m}’«elf <lnnk wjnc,an(l from the of IS^cnrs op ht! 
now, ulicn I am JS, !>a\e pcr«i<tc<l m it \Micn 
I fipit look ft hkm^ to tlrinkinfj I Fonutinu"** 
took as much as tucnlx cups of clonhleHlKtiUctl sjunl , 
when b} decrees it ncqtimt! ft jircat innncncx. oxtr im I 
cndeaxourcfl to the qmiiluj, fttid in t!ir ptnotl of 

fcxcn jcira I hixc brought mxsolf from fifteen cujk to 
fivcorsix M} tunes for dnnkin" xxere \*ane«l , s me- 
timcs wlitn three or four sidereal hours of the itn} nmaiti 
ed I would le,;mto drink, and sometimes nt ntjjlit anl 
|»artli b} dn\ Ihis went on til) I was JO jears ol! 
After that I took to dnnkm^ alwa) r at mj;ht Xow I 
dnnk onl) to di^’sl ni) foo<l 

(fi) Tlitj tthauU not take |>* s'-ession of »n\ 
house 
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not slatiglifor aninmls (fur food). Two days in oncli woolc 
were also forbiddt'n, one of them Thursday, tlic day of in)' 
.nccession, and the other Snndny, the day of in)' falher'.s 
birth. He held this d.ay in great esteem on this aeconnt, 
and because if w.ns dedicate<l to the Sun, and also because 
it w.as the day on which the Creation began. Therefore 
it was one of the day.^^ on which tiicre was no killing in 
his dominions. 

(12) I g.ave a geneml order that the oHices and 
of mv father’s .soronts shotdd remain as thev were. 

li may ho noted in passing lliat in the page.s 
of Tlicvenot, wlio is not tlie least, observant and 
judicious of our 17(h CLuitury Travcllcr.s and 
ivlio visited India in IGOO, are to he found 
certain references to tlie iSfogul ollicors at^Suvat, 
which bring us face to face with the practical 
working of the administrative sy.slcm through- 
out the jMogul Empire. Says our Traveller — 

There is a ^fufty at Surat, who lias the inspection over 
all that concerns the ‘Mahometan Keligion, and a Cad)'’ 
established for the Laws, to whom recourse is had in case 
of contest. The Great Mogul entertains another great 
Oificer there, whom the Franks call Secretary of State, 
and whoso duty much resembles that of the Inteudant of 
a Province in France. He is called Vaea-Nevis,^ that is. 


‘ Tho Vacaa-nuviss or lleraembrancor or Gazetteer and tho 
Sevananuviss or Ilistoriograplier and llie Harcara or Sp}' were appointed 
for writing down the events tliat might liappen in tho respective 
provinces, territories and districts of their rcsidonco. Their duty was 
to inliabit sucli cities and towns ns wore tho seats of command and 
Government, to the end tliat they might have it in their power to 
write down at day-break such events as should have happened the 
whole day and night before, and to send tho paper to tlio Emperor 
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who UTites and hceite a Kft;i«.(er of nil that happens 
within the extent of the Country nhcro he is placed. 
The Kin" keeps one in taerj Go\ctnmcnt, to give him 
notice of all that occurs, and lie dei»oml< on no Mini«ter 
of State, but onlj on hi-. Majestv. 

There arc two Govemonrs or Nahcul at Surat, who 
have no ilei>on(lancc one on another, and give an account 
of thoir actions only to the King The one Commands 
the Cadlo, and the otiur the Town, and they incroaeh 
not upon one anolhers rights and duties. The Governour 
of the Town Judges m Civil mailers, ami commonl^t 
renders spco^l^ Justice If a Man rue another for a debt, 
ho must tither nhcw an obligation, prtKlucc two witnM*cs, 
orlaVcanOvth If he he a CUnstian, he hvvi-aw uj’CW 
the Gospel , if a Moor, opon the Alconn, and a lleathrn 
Fwcaw upon the Cow. The Gciitils Oath consists only 
in hung lus hand uj*on the Cow, and racing, that be 
wishes he may cat of the I lesli of that IK-ast, if what be 
ravsltcnot true, but ino'l of them thii«o rather to Ne 
their cause than to nvrear, hccatjsc ih«*y wlio unrarare 
rcckonoil infamous among the Idolater*. 

The first lituc one gw-s to wait njon the Gciv«mo-ir, n 
»oon as the) come Ihtv laj hforw him, five, »ix, erten 
Ilonpies, ever) on** aeomling to hi* G lahtv ; arx! ia lbs 
Irdu's the ♦ante ihiug is done t" all for whom they w.’siU 

Tlfre wrfv tl »t ewn*"! w V s'* 

tiw-l ea 1 in »*l i«> n nrt, s*l^r» h IHt ^ if * 

Hn-nEftr.J l! r »sb.« mf rr »r • • V I In » r.J*' {*<* **{• s 

•nls'Stfs' f f *■» S •* It* Imjw »l t jf.* -• 

ll-«, l‘s ’<• *’*l* I ** f -rwirl Ilf t‘-n jf . -u i J fc *.< 

ift tl* I * w*» •» e»»l 

ftl-yf l»fj t' »6 ♦ tl «»M |«rVK*i !♦ lV» » V * 

»v.. !»♦*«% *fct»**’ 'W'* 

■*. <jl f e.V»*s — ^“*1^ i?* 
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slew groat respect. This Governour meddles not at all 
in Criminal Affaires ; an Oflicer named Cotoual takes 
cognizance o£ them. In Turkey he is called Sousbassa, and 
in Persia Deroga. He orders the Criminals to be punished 
in his preseuecj either by Whipping or Cudgelling, and 
that correction is inflicted man}’’ times in his House, and 
sometimes in the Street at the same place where the}’’ have 
committed the fault. When he goes abroad through the 
Town, he is on Horse-back, attended by several Officers 
on Foot, some carrying Batons and great .Whips, others 
Lances, Swords, Targets, and Maces of Iron like the great 
Pestles of a Mortar; but all have a dagger at their sides. 
Nevertheless neither the Civil nor Criminal Judge can put 
any one to death. The King reserves that Power to him- 
self; and therefore when any Man deserves death, a 
Courier is dispatched to know his pleasure, and they fail 
not to put his Orders in execution, so soon as the Courier 
is come back. 

The Cotoual is obliged to go about the Street in the 
Night time, to prevent disorders ; and sets guards in 
several places. If he find any Man abroad in the Streets, 
he commits him to Prison, and veiy rarely does he let him 
go out again, without being Bastouadoed or Whipt. Two 
of the Officers that wait on him, about nine of ^ the Clock 
beat two little Drums, while a third sounds two or three 
times a long Copper-Trumpet, which I have described in 
my Voyage into Persia. Then the Officers or Serjeants 
cry as loud as they can, Gaherdar, that’s to say, take heed ; 
and they who are in the Neighbouring Streets, answer 
with another cry, to shew that they are not asleep. After 
that they continue their round, and begin to cry again 
afresh until they have finished it. This round is per- 
formed thrice a Night, to wit, at nine of the Clock, 
Midnight, and three in the Morning. 

17 
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Tho Cotoiial is to answer for all tho Koblwrics eom* 
mitted in the Town j bnt as goncnilly all that arc put into 
that OlBcc, arc ^c^y cunning, po they find alwaj-^ c\‘asions 
to come oil without iming. 'Whil'st I was at Surat, nn 
Armenian Merchant Nvas Robbed of two thousand four 
hundred Chcfjuins, Ins name was Cogca Minas: Twn of 
his Slaves al^conding about the time of the Robbery, he 
failed not to accuse them of it ; all tmaginarj* cnt)niry 
was made after them, but feeing there was no news to lie 
bad neither of them nor of the ^^one}, tlic report run 
that these Slaves had committed the Tlieft ; and that they 
were concealcsl h) eome Moor that was in intelligence witli 
them, who |)crhajM, to get all the Money bad killol and 
burned tlicm, as it had aliva*!) happened at Surat. 

In the meantime the Go>ernour told tho Cotousl, 
tliat he must forthwith pay the Money, l^ccaus.' if th- 
Rmiicrour came to Know of the matter, all the fault woull 
be laid at their door, tliat |»erhaj»s they might U> fvrvM 
worio tliari to l*e made jiay the Money ,lliat bad l>e».n itolbn 
from Cogi*a Mnia«, ami that tiurx foro they had lie-*! ! 
for tho Anncnian, and loam from him liow much he Ud 
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llobbciy hath been committed, and causes them to bo 
beaten severely. They arc stretched out. upon the Bell}', 
and four jMcn hold liim tliat is to be punished by tlie legs 
and arms, and two others have each a long whip of 
twisted thongs of leather made thiclc and round, wherewith 
they lash the Patient one after another, like Smiths striking 
on an Anvil, till he have received two or three hundred 
lashes, and be in a gore of blood. If at lir.st he confess 
not the Theft, the}’’ whip him agaiii next day, and so for 
several days more, until he hath confessed all, or the thing 
stolen, be recovered again ; and what is strange, the 
Cotoual neither searches his House of Goods, but after 
five or six da}-s, if he do not confess he is dismissed. 

At Surat there is a Prevo.st who is called Foursdar,^ and 
he is obliged to secure the Country about, and to Answer 
for all the Robberies that are committed there ; but I 
cannot tell if he be so crafty as the Cotoual. When they 
would stop any Per.=:on, they only cry Doa-padeehn, 
w’hich hath gre.atcr force than a Iluc-and-cry j and if they 
forbid a ]\ran to stir out of the place where ho is, by saying 
Doa-padecha, he cannot go, without rendering himself 
criminal, and is obliged to appear before the Justice. This 

' The Pocljdars ^ycro next in rank to the Nnzeems or JUlitary 
Governors o£ the provinces, and men of great distinction and note. 

The Fodjdar’s special business was to take caro tliat no overgrown 
Zemindar should make jirovisions of war instruments, such as musquets 
or ivall-pieces, in any great quantity, or should put. in repair any old 
fort, or raise a now one on his own account. 

Another business of the Fodjdar was to give chase to banditti and 
highwaymen, so as to prevent their finding a place of retreat ; ho was 
to hunt them down wherever he could discover any of their footsteps, 
and to put them to tho sword'as soon as he had seen them. 

Tlie Fodjdars together with tho Llansobdars, the Paymasters, the 
Eomembrancers, the Gazetteer, the secret-writer, tho head spy, tho 
Cazij or judge, the Muftg or Bishop — all these wore immediate servants 
of tho Crown . — Soir Mutaqliei'in, 
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cry is tiswl all over the Indies ; after all, there arc Lnt 
fines impoacxl at Surat, the roople H\e there with freodomo 
enough. 

Today I cannot attord to speak about the 
Mogul Court and tlm ilogul ndnuni^trati\o 
system as exhaustively and ns critically as I 
should like to do. I trust I may hiue aiiotluT 
opportunity of doing so on some future occasion. 
But uhon one thinks of the many things uhich 
are prominently brought to our notice l)y the 
Scvontecntli Century Ihiropcan Travellers, nlien 
we think of the forinalilics and the ceremonials 
at the Court nhichthc Ifogul Ommhs Jooked 
upon as essentials of life, the punctiliousness r,f}, 
about the red rail, the riches of the ^logtil 
sovereigns, their splendour, their love of magnifi* 
ccnco and yet their delight in potty things; their 
architectural achieaemeiits not the meanest of 
uhich is th it splen did Sepulchre atSikamlni, the 
capricious proceedings of Jahnn!;ir*.s impnhi'»* 
personality :i\hcn uethiiik of all these, thefcirc»> 
of that s.iying is hrouglil home to the historu't! 
student, as I helieie it is brought home to nil 
of us at times, — «hat sin(fo«s^u» an* .and 
shadows we pur«ue! 

And yet through it nil comes a ^tiprcnrly 
inspiring le*'*>on, the lei-nn «>f nrd f’t 

constant endenottr, lli” coniictinn tb vl thrciigh 
the ages one illc^••l^in•; jnirpo'* rm.’* nnd tt '* 
thoughts of men a^» v, Mem'll with tie 
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o£ tlio sims. The voice of the true hisiomn is 
ever luring us on to follou* (lie gleam ; for 
along Y’ith the poet ami (ho scientist, the truth 
■which he proclaims is tlie fact of the constant 
progression of the human ra(*e. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, 

ever reaping something new : 

Thai which thev have done h\it an earnest 

of the things that they shall do. 

Could the poor despised IJistorian work on, 
if he did not hclieve in the truth of this ? 



ADDENDUM 


Of tlic Rucctoding \ojage9, l!je one nblcli 6Ct forth 
under Thomas Bc-'t deserxcs more than a passing notjco 
llo came out to India tvitb the direction of tmo ships m 
IGll, Lrotight l».ttcrj liketn*:© from king James, and 
presents to the Great Xfogul, Shah Silccm (aftcni-anlf 
called Jchangir) then at Agn on the 21st October, 1GI2; 
he settled articles of trade wlh the Mogul Go\crnor of 
Ahmcda\at and Surat, of nhtch he afternirds n.'Ctnnl 
a confirmation from the Mogul, m a Kirmann dalctl at 
Agra Uic 25tli January, ICId, ivhcrel)/ among other 
things, it Mas slipulatc^l that there should t )0 a i>erpctttal 
jx-ace and free coromcrcc betucen the Mogul’s siibjtcls anl 
the EngliOi in all {arts of hts dominions , that al) English 
goods should pn) custom at the rate of 0)pc upon the 
value or price the) ncre worth wlicn put into the Custom 
House, nrd that it sIiotiM bo Usrfn] for the King (f 
England to Lovp and continue an amba*Mdor at tic cwirt 
of the OnMl M»>gul duniig the time of tho said iiraee ai ! 
commerce, there to cojnpound and end all sulIi gnat ar 1 
weight) questions as might an) way leaji to a hrevh 
of the sail pi“ice 

In the narratne of Best’s voyage we lave to n 
sjvcuIJ) hfj coming (S»pftnKr I6J2) with afiT»Srk* 
all ti"aware of the dif!i*iUie» ef hts h» 

f»vm.nb’e rvception du'*, apparent!), to th^ te'xrt laip'f J 
b\ Mt-UMon's p'OCi*«^ltngs , the cor'-Kiiaa of a 
agfi-rn n*, as alrrailr v-|th the I'vnl c'~ < ** 

fir^nl m g •i<"nl t'Tm# by a firirafr fr* w !l - i 

of an a'tack rr».*e i jrt-) ih.* I’"-;’'' * 

Tort' r-vt frtmGca, arffnal?/ ftos*’* t' j«r* 
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for Achin (Jnminry 1013) Icaviup: Thomas Altl worth to 
talce chaise of the factory at Surat aiul Paul Catmitig to 
go up to Agra, canying fresh letlers niitl presents for the 
Great ^logulA 


* Vide Intjxxlnrtion to tlio of Sir Tlioninr IIoi> (]In(|lnit 

Soclelr) 


The Factory in India in the 
Seventeenth Century 

I 

Mr. President and Feeeow-stddents ; 

I propose to spc.ik to you to-ili»y nbout the 
organisation ot factory life in India in tho 
Scvcnteenlh Century. 1 l)cgin Ijy stating nt tho 
outset tliat tho Factory in tho India of tlio 
Seventoonth Century was very mucli like tho 
Collogo of Mcdia'vnt times in Europe. 

“Tlio College,” says Rashdall in his work on 
tho Universities of Europe in tho Jliddlo Ages, 
"was a self-governing community, ohllgwl to 
ohoy its own Statutes and its own oHicers, hut 
still a community like a monastery or a secuhr 
chapter, every momlicr of which (no matter of 
of what standing) was under tolerahly strict 
discipline himself, ssliilo ho ivas expected to 
Lake innro or less part in maintaining the disci- 
pline of tho House.’’ So also, I venture to tliinl. 
isavs tho Factory in the India of tho Sevenl<a nth 
Century. 

'riius while its ]iolitical a'i»'Cl ncce-sarily 
engages the attention of th" historical student In 
the first placi", up are not Justifiial in orerIcoUcg 
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tlie interest ivhich also attaches to its social and 
to its economic aspects. Hence I desire to say 
just a word in reference to the responsibility 
which the Company felt in regard to the life and 
conduct of their servants in India. 

It should not surprise any of my friends to 
he told that there were a number of facetious, 
humourous characters among the servants of 
the Company employed in India. I give below 
a sample of the poetical effusion of one of these, 
,which contains remorseful confessions of his 
inability to withstand the charms of Indian 
beauty, these confessions, be it noted, being 
contained in a communication addressed to the 
authorities at home : — 

‘'In echo of them he fint somewhat 
That pleseth him, or this, or that. 

Some one, for she is white of skinne, 

Some one, for she is noble of kinne. 

Some one, for she hath a rosy cheke. 

Some one, format she someth ineke, 

Some one, for she hath eyen grey. 

Some one, for she can laugh and pley. 

Some one, for she is longe and small, 

Some one, for she is lite and tall, 

Some one, for she is pale and blenche. 

Some one, for she is softe of speche, 

Some one, for she can dance and sing. 

So that something of his liking 
He fint, and tho no more he fele 
IS 
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But that sIjo Jiath n litol hole, 

It is inoiigli, that ho therefore 
Her love, and thus a hundred score.” 

This is the voritahlo jingle of Touchstone, 
but perhaps without Touchstone’s wi'^dom and 
philosophy. IVo may hence guess what a joyous, 
laughter-loving fellowship these characters would 
have constituted had they Ixjcn loft entirely to 
themselves hy their masters in London. Obvi- 
ously the Company could not afford to do this 
in the intcrc-^t of their trade. Tliey undertook, 
from the beginning of (heir carrrr, (he duty and 
th6 rcsponsiliility of attending to lluj moral and 
spiritual needs of their servants in India. It 
should hero ho noted that tlio relation hclwccn 
the master and the <cn'ant in the Seventeenth 
Century uns not that purely contractual relation 
Ixi'^ed on pecuniary coiisulcmlions a\hich it Ins 
come to he in ovir d.ay.s. Tlie old-world ideas of 
the relation hctucen tho landed countrj' gentry 
and their tenantry’ and dependents uhleh went 
to give uay before the advnncn of tho industrial 
revolution of (ho Kighteenth Century were »tfli 
in the ascendant, and vorj' larg<dy nlTectc<l 
dealings with one nnoth'T. 

On v.arious occasions, ue find tint 
Company in autharitatUe ctmununlcnlif ♦ 
addressed to their ngi*n(s tlwir irutruc* 

lions n'ganling thr* reguHtionof life and rsrrUcl 
on the part of their s**rvnnts and de|»'r. Vr '•* 
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To this policy they throughout steadily adhered, 
with what amount of success need not here he 
discussed, as I hope will he seen from a rather 
long extract which I give helow froima public 
letter from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to Bengal, dated 25th May, 179S. 
I trust the length of the extract is justified by 
its interest and importance. 

All objurgation on the character and conduct of 
the servants of the Company, 

70. Conceiving it a duty incumbent upon us to 
afford our civil and military servants, and all Christians 
living under our protection, professing the Protestant 
religion, the means of attending Divine service, in which 
we trust, those in superior station will set the example, we 
most cheerfully acquiesce in your proposal for erecting 
chapels in the progressive manner pointed out in the 
63rd paragraph of the letter to which we are now replying, 
such edifices to be as plain and simple as possible, that all 
unnecessary expense may be avoided. 

71, Having thus, as far as depends upon us, provided 
for the due observance of public worship on the sabbath- 
day, we cannot avoid mentioning the information we have 
received, that at the military stations it is no uncommon 
thing for the solemnity of the day to be broke in upon by 
horse-racing, whilst Divine worship, (for which the sabbath 
is especially enjoined to be set apart) is never performed 
at any of those stations, though chaplains are allotted to 
them. And we have now before us a printed horse-racing 
account, by which it appeal’s that not less than eight 
matches were run at Chinsurah in one day, and that on 
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a Snnday. We are astonwhod and shockeil at tins wide 
de^^ation from ono of the most distinfjtiisln’n'^ and uni- 
versal institutions of ChnNtianity. \Vo must suppose 
it to have been so {gradual, tint transitions from one step 
to another have been little observed ; hut the sta^' at 
which it is now arrived, if our information be true, must 
appear to e\er 5 ' reasonable man, hijflily dt-erctliLnl'le to our 
Government, and totally incompatthle with the reli-poa 
we profess. 

72. To preserve tlie ascendancy whith our nalion.al 
character has acquired over the minds of the natives of 
India, must ever be of importance to the maintenance of 
the political power wo possess in the Hast, and wc are well 
pcfsuadctl that this etu! is not to be Forved cither Iiv a 
disregard of the external olKcrvances of religion, or by 
any assitnilalion to Hastcni manners and o]>inton«, but 
rather by retaining all the distinctions of our national 
principles, cliaractor and iitagM. The events which have 
recently pas-c^l in IhirojK*, point out that the pft“»etil I's 
least of all the time in mIucIj irndigion sliouM bo promnteil 
or cncouragoil , for with an attachment to the religim 
which vve profess, is found to lie tntimat«ly conn«'ot«l an 
attachment to our laws and omstitnlion , Utslis wliieh, 
it i« calculatnl to pro<l«er the most I- uernal rlTests in 
nocjcly ; to maintain in it the |>cacr, tl»»* •ubonlmati'''!, ■*'<1 
all the priiicn I<H and jracticss on nJuch it* »!aI ihl> aa-l 
happintfs (lc|>rn>l 

73. We tl en-fore inj7in that all «urh j rof*natJ''rs ef 
the iibbalh, as fare Issn r’pijti nof, b' f'rl'dbT 
prevmtfsl ; an I that Divire »»*r\nv l»* regular!/' 
as in Knglarul, eviiy ‘'tn lay, at all the ni’i'ary «'al» J 
Bclani-ut anc'^.e'sar! uiNs 

•'clr or actual d jly, are to le r q i f\ I 
alter.lt for wlitrh •••■b anl'viri* In le f.ud •’’vh 
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be most suitable to the climate. The chaplains are 
to be positivcl}' ordered to be rei^ular and correct 
in the performance of their duly, and if an_y one of 
them neglect or by his conduct bring discredit on 
his profession, \vc direct that he be dismissed from 
our service. 

7 1'. ^Vc rely on the read}' obedience of the commanding 
officers at the different stations, in carrying this necessary 
regulation into execution, and particularly depend on the 
attention of our Commander-in-Chief, and of our Governor- 
General for giving it full effect. 

75. We are here natumllj' led to rcmarlc, exclusive 
of what relates to the public institutions of religion, that 
the general tenor of the Indian newspapers, and periodical 
publications which come under our inspection, as well as 
the private informations which roach this country, concur 
in exhibiting an inercasiug spirit of luxury and dissipation 
in our principal settlements, and even at some of the 
subordinate stations. 

76. This suggests to us much matter of very serious 
concern and apprehension. It points to evils incalculable 
in their consequences. One inference immediately arising 
from it is, that either the geneial scale of allowances and 
emoluments in our service is too large, or that by an 
improvident use of them, a principle of new wants and 
new desires is kept in too much activitj'’, and thus a tone 
is given to the general manners most contrary to that 
regulated economy on which so much turns the welfare of 
Governments, and the comfort, independence, and respec- 
tability of individuals. 

77. It is on the qualities of our servants that the 
safety of the British possessions in India essentially 
depends ; on their virtue, their intelligence, their laborious 
application, their vigilance and public spirit. We have 
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seen, and tlo still With plcasnpe see, lionounblc cxatnplfi 
of all these , \\c arc anxious (o preserve ami increase such 
examples, and tlicrcforo cannot contemplate nithout alarm, 
the exccs^ne ijrowth of fashionable amit«cmcnts anl show, 
the tcndcnc) of nlnch is to enmato the mmil, and impair 
its nobler qualities, to introduce a hurtful emulation m 
expense, to set up false standards of merit, to confoum) 
the different orders in society, and to liofjet an aacr«Jon to 
serious occupations 

78 Tins taste in a society winelt, with an exception of 
the article of commercial gams a source b) no inrani 
general, deriaci its whoK income mcdiattl} or immrJiatilp 
from the State, !•« especially to be deprecatid The 
progrc««iac Wialth and pm«penti rf any country, <!a 
indtc<l too naluralU inercace liixim nnl its attrnlant 
calls, but whiia tins onhr is mairirsi, and luxury in. 
creases, whilst the grand source that su|>|lics it remain 
witliout proportionate nugtnentalion, as is the rair of tl’* 
land rcaenue of Ilcngal, now imaltirahly f^^^l in t‘i 
amount, tlio con‘«sj«uiucs must be caintually nnneit, 
unless a PiKtcm fo prij»os(rrou» h iffectuallp 
chcclc^l 

7*^ Ilehning tint the rnjoMnrut of avownl, ho ''0 f« 
nhh allowanw-s, u il 1 tt ml to promote, among otlr'l^rr 
fieial effects n du rignUtion rxp n^e, the Cur fi"/ 
haat, fromnuhcoa i !< ration*, strailfnisl lh**ir owe r 
to pjl ll rir » rsant* on Iho faw* Id-'ral fr*j*ing , I-'* 

wbil»* th a Fa I then •'chr* neiglAl diwn !» tJ " rjril »*■■** 
military o' asges cf tlejr r**»Hii!irn'n’*, thy »rr 
fu'fj Jently a^^ailol in One w»a or ar o*l c', !y «, r 

tiors f r I'A- iniarr pnaA^’i e « n* J ir* a* tle»sr* 

tls’ rti - 1 "ar of *'ri ts at 1 ! sr !»! j i r<-i !■ ”4 ff * 
luUjji a'l w 1- • eilr li ! 7“ « *■'“ 

cf inerrmrg <I •< p**> *a in *1 „er al 1 'l^tt < f I 
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Boeiety in Indiaj but in some of them a spirit of gaming 
publicly shewing itself in lotteries, and the keen pursuits 
of the turf. 

80. We must here mention the information we have 
received that some indmdalsat, and under your Presideney, 
have lately introduced the pernicious practice of gaming to 
a very considerable extent, which must be ultimately 
ruinous to many. As we consider such practices to be 
totally incompatible with the interest of the Company, 
we earnestly recommend it to our Governor-General, to 
endeavour to discover the names of those concerned therein, 
and if his admonitions should be unavailing in putting a 
stop thereto, we authorize him to make an example of the 
person or persons who raa}’’ be the principal promoters of 
such licentiousness, by removing them from office, and 
sending them to Europe. 

81. As in this general subject none of our Presidencies 
on the Continent of India is wholly unconcerned, it will 
behove our several governments there to bestow a very 
serious attention upon it, and to consider of the means of 
which, in the way of regulation, influence or retrenchment, 
the growing taste for expensive living, amusements and 
display may be repressed. Especially we recommend this 
interesting subject to the care of our Governor-General, 
to whom we are persuaded it will appear in its just 
importance, and from whose judgment and example 
we . shall confidently hope for a co-operation with our 
views. 

82.. Indeed we are disposed to believe, that many 
persons give into modes of expense less from inclination 
than the fear of being singular, and we think it will be 
worthy of our servants who are honourably distinguished 
by character, talents or situation, to be distinguished also 
for moderation and frugality in their habits of living. 
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As 0710 of tlio earliest instances of tho Com- 
pany's solicitude in regard to this subject, 
I place before you the following from tho 
instructions given by the Governor and Com- 
mittee of tho Company to Lawrence remmell, 
tho principal factor and tho other factors 
employed in the Sivtli voyage set forth by them 
inlGlO:— 

“11. And Ixjcanse there h noo moons more prevalent to 
strengthen and Confirmc the tvaies of tho pallle in rijjhleo- 
nsnes then tho Fjiiritt of Gwl ^Teh ia the pxule vnto 
all f^Kxl motion**, and noo nydo mote prf^naot to support 
and nphould the wner from falhn"*' into wicleilues then 
tho prace of God wch presemeth m all pool tt‘orV and that 
almighty god out of Ins ^^crcy in Iheoua Chriate hsfh 
promyscil not onlie to here >* when ue call vpon him, hut 
oboe to gratinlo his upmtt of gnec to alrtngth'*n and 
assiste vs mall necons wch Sathnn or tho world fan in- 
force against rs, wee cxliorte you in th« finre of gwl to l»* 
very cnrrfull to n««’mhl«' together j or whole farnihe rnry 
mommge and evrninge And to 10)110 togrtlior in all 
humthly wth liirty prayer to almighty got! for his nrei* 
full protoccon and fa>orto)ou in all your prty*o«sHng tc/1 
for all other hn gnees nerslfull for a true Chriitian t^ 
desirr. 

12. .\n'l for tliat C»u**K bhauior is very 
for the Iwg* ttingi* of loue ail ri*.imvs*i arr’igst 
tho*r Ix-athenwli'' peopV we pray ynu to 
m'^l'^l anl soVr pirfrnm«it in yor 
n'^^th^r ll em»<'lu'~s thrfe 1**0 

qnarr^ll* or 0 ** of wrh mtr tef'l t-i t 

of or afTa’rrs aol l»* a amlull i**r 
r'M a"! r.hgin. A« abo** that ro-^ery^'f 
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just cause to auy stranger to Complaine o£ their misde- 
meanors. 

13. And because we desier the honor of or kinge 
and the repntacon of or traflique amongst them we wishe 
you to eomporte yor selfe, both in yor hahitt and liowse 
keepinge in such eomelie and convenient manner as neyther 
may disparadge or business nor be accompted too exeessiue 
in expenees.” 

Before passing from this part of my subject, 
I crave your indulgence just slightly to anticipate 
one of my later topics, and invite reference to 
a Letter from Sui'at in India which gives an 
account of the manners of the English factors 
and their way of civil converse and pious 
comportment and behaviour in these parts. The 
letter is dated January, 1671 i.e.^ N.S. 1672, 
and there is little doubt that Sir Streynsham 
Master, the Madras worthy who presided over 
Port St. George from 1677 to 1681 is the 
writer. I here extract two or three relevant 
little hits out of this, which is obviously a 
document of considerable historical interest : — 

The English performe' all their Publike Devotions in 
the Company’s Factory house, where there is a Roome 
sett apart on Purpose in the manner of a chapell for 
Divine "Worshipp. 

^'Now Sr : by reason I presume it will be much to 
your content to know how and in what manner we per- 
forme the dutyes of Religion, I shall therefore proceed to 
give you a partiall account of the eustome of the English 
Church, Waving the Dutch and Romanist and Armenian 
as not being soe well acquainted with theirs as our ownc.'” 

19 
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*To bo^n metbodically tLat I may soc go on On 
board our sbtpps in tbeir voyages from England bithcr 
there is excellent orders kept for the Cmll Go\cmment of 
the Seamen and Passengers, the Commander Fixetb up 
pubbckl} m the Steerage a paper of orders, that all Persons 
shall come to Praters ^tomlng and Eicning; None to 
be Drunke, to Swear, he, Quarrcll &.ca and those that 
doc offerd arc cither to Paj a Pecuniar} Mulct or aulTer 
Corponll Paniiliment Soc m the SIiipps we had 
(ha^e'*) constantly Pra}ep» Mommg and Eiening, on 
Sandi}R the Sonico of the Church and Sermons read 
forenoone and afternoone,and when there is a Minister 
in the Shtpp there is the Sacrameutadminutiri'ilcorfimonly 
once in the NO} igo if an} Pt.r«oa Ikj siek he is praNotl 
for, if an) Die, Decent bur}*all is UH'd this nislom on 
boanl shipp IS impfor<^ to a ^^oa• txrJhnt onler and 
Mcthoil on fihoarc nt }our Presidenc} ir Sumth as 1 
shall hero relitc unto } 0 ii ” 

^T’lio llon^hh Compan} in th'* }f3re ItJflS t^nt out 
a Pnntcil PapjT of llul*i and ordirs to winch thc} 
rc<iuire«l stnet ob^onance and dti* rornp!im'*e, which 
therefore some CAfK*<l th** Compani's Cotnman huicnl*, 
bccAttse then* are juil of them , this Pap r i* Pul hVflv 
aflixM in the hou«»* for th* inforniati >n of all Prr»m4, 

which ind*'*^! arc gool an 1 PiOTH tfjerr it 

noe Pcnalt} **.11 tipm the llrcach of them, rxr*j* m the 
grcitcut ofTero^ of nj«en D la i^ln-rj ar 1 Pra[ hin*^, fr^' i 
w Inch 11 e-e n no hojv* of ar m Im-rt n tf '• I’arty gui 'ty, 
an-l then sj-h are by th^** t rl'-s rr*j nw-l to I-' «^n* fj' 

FcsUnl, as unwerthr to rr< !e i*« a (Itrjitun *i { 

I i-iy t! i^e Itu!'^ an 1 o-! rs I* *' f*»*'};* e ‘ 
rc^juinr j anr P*. V'l f • i* 1 -rTSTh o* *1 t 

anl Ct-’n!! t'-T ,?1-* f*: to C' - l! if 
wl "b I-iTc I'cn ri-y yrsw-j i" t‘e f*.* yy. •*?5- 
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sever Pcnnltios arc required for onu’ssion of Prayer and 
Binne Service and Commission of any BcUanchcry, and 
tlicsc orders arc much more sutaUle to the place and 
custome of the Counlry for tlic well Govcnimont of onr 
People, (hen llic others arc. By theso lie that, omitts 
Pmyer on a Weeke day pays 2s: Ud: on a Sunday 5s. If 
any be Drunke or abuse the Natives they are to bo sett at 
the gale in Irons^'all the day time, and all the Night bo 
tycd to a Post in Ilia house; If an}' Ivc out of the House, 
without leave of the President, he pays 40s: and these 
Penalty.s arc some of them, allrnost as often inflicted, as 
the ofTeuees arc Committed, Soo that by the sm.art 
thereof and the good examine of the President and 
Councell here is most excellent govern’d Factory, indeed 
more like into a Colledge, jMonastcrie, or a liouse under 
Religious orders then any other, for we have much more 
Discourse of Religion, Philosopic, the Government of the 
Passions and afiections, and sometimes of history, then 
of trade and getting Itlony for ourselves, though that 
allsoe be in noc manner neglected on the Companys 
behalfe, yet for our owne Particular I believe there is noe 
Marchants have less regard to it, and one prineipall 
reason for it is, because we are jrrovided of things necessary 
at the Companys charge, and being at small expence, 
though our Wages be very little, we esteem our selves 
Provided for, and the future seems to us as the day of 
ones Death doth to Many, but small provision to be made 
for it. 

We have a rather interesting piece of 
evidence in the India Office Records, to which 
a passing reference may he made in this connec- 
tion, though it relates to a considerably later 
date viz. The evidence in question is 
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supplied by a catalogue of tho Library of Fort 
St. George which enables us to judge of tho 
nature of tho reading in vogue, andthcjjarticulnr 
books in demand, in tho Sottlomont. Tlicro is 
of course tho Bible — besides which the catalogue 
includes uorks on Domestic Medicine, on Cholera 
Morbus, on Field Fortification. IVc abo find 
works on Cookery, on Farriery and on Games and 
Sports. Tlioro are solid rofcrcnco l)ooks, such 
as Johnson’s Lictionnrj*, as nbo Persian, Arabic 
and Hindustbani Dictionaries. Tlio various 
departments of Belles Letters — Poetry, prose ns 
uoll as fiction, arc also fairly represented — for 
wo find in tlio list, among other*, Don Quixote, 
Jfncphcrson’.s Ossian, Plutarch’s Lives, Shakes- 
peuro, Gibbon, Boberlson, llurnc and Smollett. 
Fanny Burney must have been the delight of 
the Seltloment— for it is to bo noticed that the 
IVavorley, tho centenary of whoso first appear* 
anco, I trust, uill bo suitably commemorated 
here within tllc^o walls, had not jet come and 
the InstoricJil romances of Scott Ind not yet 
cvipturcd popular imagination. ’Jhose were not 
also the dajs of .“odologic.al and nnlhropologi- 
cnl studies— 9tudh*s with which th»' n.am»*s 
of Mar Muller, Tjlor and IVestennnrl are 
in Lnghnd honouribly a'*ociatrd. nrd in 
which lint n few Irdbn ciril r*‘rrfjnt« Inve 
fince dbtingubh* d t!iem*<^Ivrs and wnti lf'"Ir 
laurels. 
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The writer of the letter goes on to say — 

To return to my Promise Sir : to give you account of 
our Religious Acts ; we have Prayers every Morning 
Before the Dores of the Factory are openj and every 
night between 8 and 9 o’ Clock after the Dores are 
shutt : upon Sundays we have twice in the day Solemn 
Service and Sermons Read or Preached, and Prayers at 
Night, this office is performed by the President, and 
in case of his absence by the chiefe of the Councell 
or other next in the Factory if there be noe Minister 
(or Padre as we call them). If there be a Minister' 
in the Factory then he performs his duty as in churches 
in England, Catechizing the youth on Sundays after 
evening Service, and administering the Sacrament the 
3 great Festivals of the yeare, and some times oftener. 
Burying the Dead, And in these Dutys we are continually 
exercised, keeping stiicktly to the Rules of the Church, 
and soe much as conveniently we can observing the 
times and days appointed for Feasts and Fasts, for upon 
the great Feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide 
we have the solemn Service, Publike Feasts, and noe 
great busynes permitted to be done in the Factory 
house, and all the Country People know why we are ' 
soe Solemn, and Feast and are Merry, So allsoe for 
Gun Powder Treason day, and on the 29 th of May for 
the Kings Birth and Returne. Aud upon the Priueipall 
Fasts we have very striekt Fasts kept, noe busyness done 
in the house, and the Publicke Prayers used upon the 
occasion, as in Lent, especially upon Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, the 30th of January for the Martyrdom of 
King Charles the First, aud some persons there are, of 
which the President is one, that keep W'eekly Fasts 
upon every Friday. Tho’ our Fasts here are not as 
the Romanists aud as our Church seems to Direct, 
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abstinence from UpsIi and eating of Fish, but a meane 
dyctt, without distinction of meates ; nay generally 
none until! night, but rra}ers and retirement. 

In time of "Warr or any eminent Danger or Common 
Calamity, as want of Kam & ca. vc conccrnc onr>oUc3 
as Mutuall ^lemherb, and Supplicators for the gowl of the 
Country, and make our Publikc Praters for good Afsis- 
tance and lUlcifc, and kc-'p such dajs of Fasting and 
Prater for Gods blessing on o»ir owue Country as wo 
hear arc appointc<l in Fngland ; and uj>on victor), goo<l 
fciicees«, or oblauung Rcleife, PeMirne Prai<e to the 
Allmight) for IIis Blos'ings , thus nc Pejojee with 
them that Uojo)cc and weep with them that weep ; 
if it plca<e G(xl to MMt an) of our fellow Kraantd with 
Bickncvs or on) other ^{n)ad) or Mi«hap, 1 think there 
is noo place where more Clinstian Compa*«ion and Charity 
IS cxcrcisctl fur their Ilekife, whether it he for Dislempcr 
of llo<l), diHjnict of Mind, or m want and ticeis-dty, and 
Iml) in this particular the cx.ainple ard prarlicc of the 
JCatives in gontrall is \cr) eminent, thiy being aiery 
CompsMonaU People , if am \n' soe mck that ht appeals 
to draw lowarvls hi*cnd, if there be a Minuter in tie 
Factor) healtinds him with Pra)cr and admiiuMratKn 
of tin* Sacrament, others ommumcating with (hr lick; 
if tliere l>e nee VaiUy Iwrr, olhi r* of ni Head an I Pr*y 
with Inm , the manner of «nr Burying i» roo Decent tl at 
lljr XatiM' (w! o art* a!!*oo lerj decent in tl si Farticulsr) 
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i? ^lony tlirowno and fijivon to the Poore People ; unci onr 
Bur3*in<t Place, winch is large and spacions, is adorned 
with sevcrall great and many handsome Tombs and 
]Sronumcnts, which many of the great Men of the Country 
esteem worth their Sight. 

'‘Thus Sr. having acquainted you how we live and 
d^’c and in what manner wc hury our Dead here in 
SURU.VTT, 1 shall now proceed to give you some small 
account of our Lives and Practices in other Places 
by Land and at Sea in these jiarts wherein I have 
been mysclfc and soe can informo you by my own 
Experience. 

“I have been up in our Inland Fnctorys at 
and AIIMAD.WAD where wo have had but very few 
together, 2, 3, 4 and u, soe that for the most j^art for 
5 and 0 months there hath been but 2 of us in the Factory, 
the lowc-st in number to which our Saviour Promised His 
presence, and we have there constantly used Divine 
Service twice every Lords Day and read Sermons. 

“I have been at sea in English Shipps that have 
newly come out of England, and in others that have 
stayed in the Country downe the Coast of INDIA and 
!MaIlabar, and in those Shipps we have used the same 
Exercise of Divine Service as our Shii^ps doe in their 
Voyages out, as I have before rehearsed. I have been 
allsoe in our Faetoiys upon the Coast of India, as at 
Carwarr and Callecut, at Mocha in the Redd Sea, at 
Gombroon in Persia, and at Bussora at the Bottom of 
the Persian Gulph, and in all these places we allways 
observed the Dutys of the Lords day very solemnly, 
never doeing any Busjmes upon that day but the per- 
formance of Divine Service, though upon other days for 
most part the publike Praj’-ers were omitted, by reason 
our stay was but Short, busynes much, and the factory 
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could not but be disturbed with tlio Concerned thereof, 
the Native^ Comeing nod goin" at unsca'mnablo and 
uncertain time** 

“I ba>o alleoo been at Sea in the \c««ell« of the Countiy, 
where no ha\e had but half a Doztn Jln^hdi in n 
Shipp and alt the Ke«t of the Slupi^ Company Indians 
Called I/i=ear«, which ha\c l>oen 80 or 10 IvNide Va«en{»crg 
in ft Shipp of 2 or 300 Tonn , Ihit the Kn<;h«h were/ 
Jlastera of the Shipp, that IS at Sea, tlioujjh Implo}c<! by 
the Nati\c Indians, Mooresand Banians, and m tins Shipp 
or Jonnbo uc had l’ra}cra as Constant as in our owns 
Sliipps, which wo ptrfomied m the Bound hoiwc or 
>fastcra Cahhinii An I in neither of all those places, 
cither at S»*a or on Phoaa*, doe the Natues (*im’ hi any 
Dieturbineo m our Btlij:>ons Kxirci«0H hj Cotnem;; amonf* 
us for their Cun<i«it^ Of othi r reason wIiatnocMr; but the 
Dofcs of our Tactor} lioti-'»‘s aa* ^i nerall) Shut and 
all our Indian Sirvants Pitl at or w^ithoat the Dorr, 
witii the port! r all the time of I)i\me wrance, ixTirnttinff 
noe pcrvins to come in the inttnmc Bill India u In- 
liabiteJ sMth »■(>■’ manj Se\tnll Nations of IV-opV, a!) 
eacrtistn.; th<tr owne wo\ of ^^o^sl1lpp, that it m nv 
Strange thiui; to tlan to h*^r of l\-oj V of a pjrrnnt 
Brlt^mn from ihim« 4 l\is, for tlio) rstcvm noao tie 
noj>e for ll at rra"jn , Bu» •av (iwl Allnii jhly I a*h 
C'7n*^li*utM Tuaay I'l-oj'e an I Natn«< in tl \\o*ll to 
l>e of dui-s n* ar I tf» sme him Sitrfall j 

as a I’nticv ai I Man lath Maas S-rsaa'i *f 

Srser^ll IV^*r*-s aa-l I it t! y a*l s' 1 ii S-ra.-'t*, 

errfs cao aon rdir^ t » 1 1« i I^C* ’* 

M’Jnt then nrts tho wlijth wc 

an* ju'tifi'Hl in ilr\uin::fnmi tin* n*Atf‘rhls 
UH n-pnlirs th«' c<»nd»thm4 of futorj* lifis In 
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India in tlie Seventcentli Century ? I think 
Tre may take it that on the whole the Company 
was a kind and indulgent master, fully alive 
to its responsibilities for tlie regulation of the 
life and conduct of its employees in India. 
All the servants of the Company posted at a 
particular station lived in the Company’s Pactory 
house. In this connection, in confirmation of 
what is here stated, I give below an entry from 
Master’s Diary under date November 25th, 1676, 
which he had written in course of a tour of 
inspection through Bengal. 

“There being a spott of ground, part of the 
Compound of the Companyes ffactory which 
lyes conveniently nearc the river side (at Dacca), 
it was thought litt to repaire and enclose it, and 
to sett up Bungales or Hovells for a habitation 
for all such English in the Companyes Service 
as belong their Sloope and vessells (by name of 
the Bundar) as there is at Surratt, and those 
that now live out in houses of their owne by 
degrees to he brought in within that compound, 
and all others that shall come hereafter to 
live within the same, and to he allowed to 
such accommodation as they shall desire if 
they he marryed, and all persons soe liveing to 
be under the inspection of the Purser-marine, 
and to live under such orders as they shall 
receive from time to time from the Cheife and 
Council.” 

20 
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Slay wo not compare thcso Bunglows and 
Hovels sot up at Dacca in 1G7G with the quarters 
which the present British Indian Govcrmucnt 
provides for its servants in outlying stations 
throughout India ? 

"We note further that there were stated liours 
for daily prayers, attendance at uhich was 
strictly enforced, a room in the Pactory house 
being set apart for use as a Chapel. Pinos wore 
imposed for drinking, swearing and sleeping 
out of the factory. There was evidently a 
common table. Truly in certain essential respects 
the Sovcntcontli Century Pactory in India was 
like the College in IMcdiaovnl nuropo, in one 
of the host regulated of which • institutions, 
namely, that of IVilliam of 'Wykolmm, wo find 
“a comprehensive prohibition of all struggling, 
chorus-singing, dmciiu;. leaping, singing, 
shouting, tumult and iiionlinato noise, pouring 
forth of water, hcer, and nil other liquors and 
tumultuous g lines in the Hall, on the ground 
that they ucre likely to disturh the occupants 
of the CImpHin's Chamber below.*' 

As further illtistr.itivo evidence bearing on 
the prcs'mt point, I the following entry 

from tlie diiry of Sir WUliim IleJges under 
date April 17, : — 

“I’p'in inf'wnntioM giirn iw* In m'nt of the 
Pactory tint Jaiiu^s Hnnllng, now entertalnesl 
by Mr. C)nrnf>ck as bis senaijl, bvl frrinerlr 
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been dismissed tlie Hon’ble Company’s service 
for blasphemy and atheistical tenets and that 
he was a person notoriously scandalous both in 
life and conversation, I ordered him not to eat 
at the Company’s table, and reproved !Mr. Char- 
nock for entertaining so vicious a person.” 



The Factory in India in the 
Seventeenth Century 

II 

Hr. Presidkkt an'd FKLLO^^'•'^TI;nI:^'TS : 

In various issues of tho Calcutta M'eolvly 
Miglishman appeared in tin's city jnrts of a 
work relating to India h\ Dr. John Tr^cr, 
I’.R.S., ulu'ch had criginnlly appeared in London 
in lCt)S« These parts wero collected and ptih« 
lished in book form later in 1S7J together with 
(ho account of some (ratcls Sir Thonns Ifot'. 
Thai a book like Dr. I'ryer*H.Vt/e../eroi/;}^ which 
is a storcdiousc of information rog.mlim; Iiulii In 
(ho 17th Century and which contains a faithful 
record of his own oh^enations diiriiu; a fairly 
long and protracted staj in Indii in tho service 
of (ho Last India rompnnv, should have remahu'il 
for years out of print, little notitfd and pneti» 
cally forgotten till a varefutU cothled edition of 
tho lx)ok w.ks jnjhli*hed hy lh»* I/mdon H*v«jlint 
Society in 19011, sug.;-'sts imdamholy rril^stims, 
and is lndic.ilive of th»* Kenrrvl r.etjlret into 
which th'* study of the Ilhtory of Jnit’ths! 
fallen in India tt*e!f. 

Tlds talcs our nil I hi ' to lli • tU\ (f 
ll,at fateful controvirsy Iniwivu tlic Umntoh't" 
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and tlic advocates of 'Western learning, especial- 
ly to the concluding stages of that controversy, 
in course of v'hich Macaulay’s slashing rhetoric, 
■with its fatal facility for exaggeration, dashed off 
the judgment that “a single shelf of a good 
European lihi’ary was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia.” 'We are also 
made to think of the first few decades after the 
establishment of Universities in India. As in 
the first years of the Benaissance in Europe 
when the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks threw open to the public the rich treasures 
of classical antiquity, men’s minds were absorb- 
ed in the study of classical literature and classi- 
cal philosophy, so the minds of Indian youths, 
after the institution of Uuiversities in India on , 
the European model, were dazzled by the rich 
treasures of Western art and Western philosophy. 
The clarion call of J. S. Mill’s Sociological 
Philosophy ; Burke’s historical imagination with 
its strong appeal at once to our reason and to 
our sentiment ; the picture-gallery to he found 
in the pages of Chaucer ; the play of passion, 
the possibilities of human perfection as also the 
abysmal depths of depravity and degradation to 
which human nature can he made to stoop as 
revealed m the pages of Shakespeare ; these are 
some of the things which had a supreme attrac- 
tion for the Indian student. The study of the 
history of his own land occupied hut a minor 
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place in his estimation. lie had little concep* 
tion of the possihililic? of that study — of the 
^^idc field of patient research and fruitful inacs- 
tigation n:hich lies stretched before it. 

And as to Oriental Classic.al Literature — 
Sanskrit and Arihic — popular opinion seems to 
hn^c been crustnlHscd in an ofUquolcd hut 
startlingly inaccurate characterisation contained 
in Dr. DiifT’s declaration to the cfTcct that he 
had fished long in tlio sea of Oriental Litornturo 
hut had found no pearl in it. If the movement 
for reform in Indian Universities ulnch cul- 
minatwl in the appointment of the Indian 
Universiliob Commission and the passing of the 
Indian Un^^cr‘>itio^ Act has succeeded in any 
direction, it has succeeded in giMUg us a more 
correct perspective of things, and has helped us 
to a truer nppreeution of the relntrio impor- 
tance of the various hnuiches of hludy which 
ought to find a place in n scheme of lUieral edu- 
cation in a country like ^Icdcrn India. 'Jho 
strong stimulus chrn to the puhlication of 
vcrnacuhr l>oohs, the >.lf.aiUly increasing interest 
in the studv of Ir.dnn History, the filtering of 
that critic.il in< ntnl nttitudo without which 
tx*‘ arch is h’li nn empty >»’arch, the consiclion 
that it U |v>'Mh!e to neonstnict the jwvt of our 
h(‘rj.' Ivrd hr |stj»nt « : chavottr—let us 
fully Titinhut'* all th,*“* to our refornud 
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To come back to Dr. X^rycr — wlio was he ? 
We have an account of our Doctor, the narrator, 
in that book of worthies, tlie monumental 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Tiiat account is rather meagre. But fortun- 
ately there is no doubt about a few simple fun- 
damental facts regarding liim. He took his 
Doctor’s Degree at Cambridge, and came out to 
India as a Surgeon in the service of the Com- 
pany. Tlie Court llinutes, dated 11th Septem- 
ber, 1G72, states that “Tlie Committee for 
shipping arc desired to consider the entertain- 
ment of i\Ir. Prver, a chvrurgeon for Surat, who 
is recommended by a Committee to be a skilful 
and experienced artist in that profession, and to ' 
doe therein as they shall tind him deserving.” 
Accordingly he was appointed to the post and on 
13th December, 1G72, a few days after Fryer sail- 
ed from England, the Company wrote as follows 
to the authorities at Surat : “ We have enter- 
tained Mr. John Fryer asQhirurgeon for Bombay 
at SOS, per month to commence at his arrival, 
and have furnished the chirurgery chest now 
sent according to the directions of Mr. Ward.” 
Fryer was elected Fellow of the Boyal Society, 
though he is not known to liave contributed any- 
thing to the Philosophical Transactions. He 
probably owed his election to his general sympa- 
thy with scientific research, which is amply 
evidenced by his New Account of East India. 
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He had many opportunities of oljscrving the 
orirani'^ation of Factory life not merely at Surat, 
but also at Hominy and at ^fadras — and ho 
incorporat<*<l tlie results of his acute observations 
in his Iwok, nluch is thus a most vnlinblo source 
of information to us romrdin" the life and con- 
dition and ofTicial duties of tho Company's 
servants in tlin 17th C«Mitury.‘ Hoforo bringing 
foru.ml tlio information nlneh may ho gleaned 
from Fryer’s account, and asKinir you to compare 
(his with what rnxy he withered from that specu- 
lative chapter in T.ucrnier’s Trncls to which 
I invitetl your attention on a previous occasion, 
I should like to place before you thoactual orders 
of tin* Coininny re-^anling tho gridations of 
sendct'and the ^•!ation h*tneen tludr various 
factories If tie* results to h* natunlly expected 
from a stinh of tie* reiriilatioiis issuetl hy tho 
Company corn’''i»ond to tho ^tate of things 
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described by Pryer, and i£ tliis in its turn tally 
with the conclusions to he drawn from the data 
on which Tavernier^s speculations and spocilic 
recommendations are based, we shall have 
presented before us a most convincing case of 
historical coincidence. 

Let mo here recall to your mind that the 
noble Pietro Della Yallc paid a visit to Surat 
in 1623, and has give7i ns vivid glimpses of 
factory life in India in the first quarter of the 
ITth Century not only among the Hollanders, 
but also in the English settlement at Surat. Wc 
gather that Thomas Pastel was the English 
'President at the time, he being Superintendent 
of all their trade in Eeisi India and Persia. The 
Enejlish President as also the Dutch Commen- 
dator used to live in considerable splendour. 
The President of the Hollanders, for example, 
we are told, lived 'hn a goodly palace which hath 
many distinct apartments, with several entrances 
into a court, like so many dilfereut houses, only 
included within the same wall, which is entered 
into by one great gate. Here the Commendator. 
holds the best, the largest apartment to himself ; 
in the rest lodge some of their gravest merchants, 
which are. of the council for the management of 
affairs, in order to their better convenience and 
union, besides many others of inferior’ condition 
which live out of this great enclosure, diRj)ersed 
elsewhere in the City and when occasion requires, 
21 
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they nil repair to the palace of the Commen- 
tlator. ” 

You will thus ohserve how the information 
to ho gleaned from tho notes of Streynsham 
Master corresponds to tho account loft hohind 
hy Pietro Della Vallo, Although tho two arc 
sc|varafcd hy an intcn’nl of nearly half a 
century. 

One short glinip«c of tho .social amenities of 
the iKjriod. AVo find that there was a sort of 
rivalry Ijclwcen tho I'nglish President and the 
Commendator of the Ilollandors for tho lionour 
of entertaining tho foreign visitor, and our 
traveller was right royally welcomed hy the 
I'nglish as nNo the Dutch. JIo writes, *'on 
Saturday morning ne conversed together for 
►omo time, drinking a little of hot wine, boiled 
with cloves, cinnamon and other .spices which 
the Knglish call burnt rriwr, and u-m to drink 
fn‘qiiently in the morning to comfort thestom.ack, 
sipping it hy little and little for fc'ar of scalding, 
as they do cj/./re (cofTw)' Ami they ii<»‘ it 
jvartieuUrly in the winter to warm themselves, 
though w Jiulh it h not for tint vwi, 

hvcau*e niheit it was sifil winter, according to 
onr di\i'ti{m of the w'ons, u*t wo hat! more 
luw! tlian C'dd. *’ 

llie t.'im! f'l/i- \<miU nunind my frm’uN of 
/ which ti "ijr-jktui «»f Ixith hy Dr. IVuT 
atil .Man h l'l >, olnw'oily -n cilh <I from the the 
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ingredients, spirit, lemon or lime juice, spice, 
sugar and rosewater used in its composition, 
and wMcli thus turns out to be an Anglo-Indian 
speciality. As to coffee, mj'’ friends would notice 
later on what Mandelslo has to say about it 
and cha (tea) respectively. 

I give here only what Mandelslo tells us 
about tea and coffee in connection with the 
drink of the Persians in the 17th Century : — 

“They Drink, wilh their Tobacco, a certain black 
water, which they call CaJtwa, made of a Fruit brought 
out of Egypt, and which is in colour like ordinary Wheat 
and in tast like Turkish Wheat, and is of the bigness 
of a little Bean. They fry, or rather burn it in an Iron 
pan vuthout any Liquor, beat it to powder, and boyling 
it •with fair water, they make this Drink thereof, which 
hath as it were the tast of a burnt Crust, and is not 
pleasant to the Palate. It hath a Cooling quality, and 
the Persians think it allays the Natural heat.^’ 

“The Persians are great frequenters of the Taverns 
or Tipling-Houses, which they call Tzai Chaitai Chane, 
in regard there they may have The or Cha, which the 
XJsbeqnes Tartars bring thither from Chaitai. It is an 
Herb which hath long and narrow leaves, about an inch 
in length, and half an inch in breadth. In order to the 
keeping and transportation of it, they dry it, so as that 
it turns to a dark grey Colour, inclining to black, and 
so shrivelled up, that it seems not to be what it really 
is: but as soon as it is put into warm water it spreads 
and reassumes its former green Colour. The Persians 
boyl it, till the water hath got a bitterish taste, and a 
blackish colour, and add thereto Fennel, Anniseed, or 
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Cloven, anil S i^ar Hut the InUfr% onl\ put it into 
fcethm" iraVr, anl h'i\e f»r that ptiqxi'ie either Hn*?.-? 
or llartlicn jvj‘s \er> hand omeU nnile, whicli arc j tit 
to no othi.r u«t The\ dnnk it fo hot, that thc^ arc 
not allcto hold their DkIi^*, nlnch are of Procchne or 
Silver, in their handt whence it comes, that the) have 
fonrd OTil a tvav of makin" tliem of ootl or Cane«, 
done ovir with a Plate of Copper or Silver Gilt, and 
fomitimea of Gold, fo as tliat the heat not bein,; able to 
jKiictrate them, tlic) maj hold them in thtir hands, even 
though tie water won. Ijojlmi; Tlie /’rr/mat, /sffj/jej, 
and /<T/>onnr»»'t therxto such oxtraonlinar} 

qualitic*, that ima^Tinin^ it alone ahlt to keep a man m 
conitant hrilth, thej are sin. to treat such as come to 
vi«tt them, with this Dnnb, at all hours. The tpulit/ 
it i", b) CII<cnen^ , founl to liavt, is that it i« n«tnni;ent, 
•r 1 that t* con*(tm M itujs.rfluoiiv Humour* winch 
inwmmoilate tl Ilnin and |rovolr Pfowi nr** Tlnj 
wl 0 lave \\ nttcii of tho nffatr* of th /» fie», a* l/mm# 
/<«i l-v'ea, Tnji-'t*, anl others, tcM ^Iiraeles of it, 1 ut 
thi* 1 erh M now n vrell known in n oit iwrts of / wr 
vvl ^-n: manv pfr»n"« of rp ihtv i it v i*h prio«! nirce««, 
tHat It laa** li** Inowu, vrha* ar I* 'h its 

a'll la.! qp-ahljes winch Hr Itfj', a Phv»i lau <f 
a, l.a*h verv >tnrlljr raarm fl, m tic Ia*t 
C’-»f '<"r of tl fo U ■' fc.of 1 1 * t/r/f t fO't'rri*i -f " 
It m'\\ b iiotcil in tint Ihr pa'^'a^n 

(|iiottal *.!iowa that ti a was lar^fh usmI 
III India in tin* 17th Ce ntur). It nl^o incM* ntall) 
i!Ius‘n'f* th** iirsh of lh‘* pn |vantion of t» a 
in Ir ha— h i v (h ’ In lians unlil ** tin* 1*» rsians, 
a>o !*a! th»ir t*n nnl cnnlriwtl to 

intrialirt* renruimta fa | riuido a'alnst lb** 
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inconYeilieiice ol; Iiandling heated tea cups. 
May I further invite reference to the silver dish 
and the occasional gold casing that our Traveller 
speaks of, and udiich throw an interesting 
sidelight on the standard of living among the 
people in those days ? 

I proceed to place before you first of all, the 
orders issued hy the Company formulating their 
new plan of administration for Surat and 
Bombay. 

For several yeai-s, the measures devised by the Court 
of Directors, aud those which their foreign Presidencies 
found practicable, have been discovered to be at variance. 
This opposition could only be explained by the different 
circumstances in which each was placed : — to remedy 
these e\dls, the Court, this season, directed its attention 
to the formation of a more regular system of administra- 
tion at Surat and at Bombay, by fixing the rank of their 
servants on the principle of Seniority, as the rule of 
succession to Offices of trust, and next, by connecting 
the civil and military service in such a manner, as to 
place the chief authority in the former, hut to render 
the duties of the latter subservient to the preservation of 
the settlements, and prom'otion of trade. 

With the view of preventing disputes about succession, 
the Court framed the following regulations : — “For the 
advancement of our apprentices, we direct that, after 
they have served the first five-years, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the two last-years ; and having , served 
those two yeares, to be entertayned, one jmar longer, 
as writers, and have writers -sallary ; and having served 
that yeare, to enter into y* degree of Factors, which 
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ot{i'’nnH' would Iimc been ten jeirts And knomn", tint 
ft distinction of titles i<», »n min} respects ncce<t.-sin, «c do 
o*der, thit nlien the /f/iyireaSey* lja\e Ftr\c<l tlinr times, 
tln\ K' fi*iled /rri/er*, ind when the writers ln^c 
f-nctl their timi's, the} b« utilcd Fiieto's , and Factor*, 
Invin:; teneil their times, to be stiled lfere^^tnt* ; irul 
merclnnts huinjj jicr\c<l tin ir times, to l^e sided Sr-tor 
Mrrclijnft *' 

ith the object of connecting the ci\il and mditarj 
K- nice, mtl %cstin" the aulhont} in the former, it wi< 
ordcrctl, that thi. civil scrvnnU were to appl} themselves to 
a^'itnre i lmottleil"o of milifir} discipline, that in tin* 
event, either of anj *Hd<!cn att-vek, or of beintj found better 
qinliflisl for nililan, than for civil iliities, the} rul,;lit 
ri'i^iTc commi*«ion«, an 1 have tlw pav of mdiLar} oHiter*, 
till the I lea* in, of thecourt should l )0 known * 

A ‘■imihr sjstom for llio ndminiitralion of 
llio Coininn}’*^ nfTnira (varving onh ncconlint? 
to locM circum'«t'incoa) was tmusinitlcd to tho 
Ai;»’nl nnd Council nt Tort St Georcc. 

“After specif} intr the ranks of tho clul 
s^nanla, it \\iv> exphined, tint tint writers and 
apprcnticf‘s, ap|K)inted this senson, wire not 
intendM to Mtp<"raedi* nrn of thesonantHifiactml 
tmploTinent tint promotion was, In ceneml, to 
proct'^nl 1j\ w'Tuarit} , hut the fttntions at which 
th* ir tivil «* n int-* were to !h' fixed, wen* left to 
the di‘cr» lion of tin* A:;ent and Council, as they 
ini^hl di*co\er tlu in to In* qtnUtbvl.”* 

‘ ii’tC M in'* |*r»« L.ft» .eJ Cii*nl i-f r*f»» 

* !• Jiw V I 7,?* 
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The English Factory. 


1 1101 V come to Dr. Dryer’s aeeoimt of Dac- 
toiy life and Dactory organisation at Surat, 
wliicli lie visited in 167d. I would leave tlie 
Doctor to speak for himself on these points of 
engrossing interest. 

“The house the English live in at Sural, is partly the 
King’s gift, partly hired j built of 
stone and excellent timber, with good 
carving, without representations ; very strong, for that 
each floor is half a yard thick at least, of the best plastered 
cement, which is very weighty. It is contrived after the 
Moor’s buildings, with upper and lower galleries, or 
terrace-walks, a neat Oratory, a convenient open place 
for meals. The President has spacious lodgings, noble 
rooms for counsel and entertainment, pleasant tanks, yards, 
an^ an hummum to wash in, but no gardens in the city, 
or very few, thoiigh without the city they have man}’’, 
like wilderucsscs, overspread with trees. The English had 
a neat one, but Sevaji’s coming destroyed it : It is known, 
as the other Factories are, by their several flags flying. 

“Here they live (in shipping-time) in a continual 
^ , hurley-burley, the Banians presenting 

themselves from the hour of ten till 
noon ; and then afternoon at four till night, as if it were 
an Exchange in every row ; below stairs, the packers and 
warehouse-keepers, together with merchants bringing and 
receiving mustei’s, make a meer Billinsgate ; for if you 
make not a noise, they hardly think you intent on what 
you are doing. 

Among the English, the business is distributed into 
four offices j the Accomptant, who 
is next in dignity to the President, 
the general aceompts of all India, as well as this place. 


The four Chief Offices. 
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jtfiwin" tliron^li his ; he i** qni*!'! Treasurer, Figniti" 
all thing-, though the broker heel's the cash. Next him 
is (he Warehou«c*l.ccpcr, xvbo registers all KiirojHJ gofxls 
vci5<lc<l, arul rcecncs all Kastem commodities Ixiught ; 
under him is the Piir*cr Marine, xrho gives aceouut of all 
gcKxls eiporteil and importctl, |ms Seamen their vvage^, 
j'rovides wagons end jxirtcr*, looks after tackling for fhij's, 
and fhips 9tQr«.-i of all is th*' Si-cr\'tary, who modi Is 

all consultations, writes all letters, carries them to the 
1*10*1 lent and Council to W poni<e<l and i-ignctl ; keeps 
Com|ian\'9 Ftal, which is anixeil to all passes and coni- 
mi^sjons , nvonls all transactions, and Finds copies of 
them to thcconiiKinv , though none of thc'c, vntliout the 
ProiditilV approbation, cm act or do anvthing. Tlie 
afairs of India are f(»V 1> under his regnUtion ; from him 
i su<* O’ll all onlors, l.j him all pn'fenncnl is «lisjiose*l } 
by whuh iinmis the Council arc lex'scil In Ins nrhitrament. 
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Total amount«i to ... 
r.<iiu\ali'nl tluMi to ... C2,<’»70 

I may note in jnH<|rij; that tlm iii;nrC'‘ 1 
ju**! quotial will point-* in conn»Ttion 

with anntlnT t-nquiry which in mu'nijirii; tin* 
MThnit nti<-ntion of onr |»n“>*‘nt*<!.’iy Tlnlvrr'Ity 
^tu'hmt*— r«r. varivtionn In jvric»-* ami in 

Imih. 
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Dr. Dryei’ goes on : — 

“ It would be too mean to descend to indirect wa3's, 

■Tho baseness of the wliicli are chiefly managed by the 
Banians. Banians, the fittest tools for an3'’ 

deceitful undertaking j out of whom are made brokers for the 
Compan3'^, and private persons, who are allowed two per cent. 
on all bargains, besides what the3’^ squeeze secretly out of 
the price of things bought ; which cannot be well under- 
stood for want of knowledge in their language ; which 
ignorance is safer, than to hazard being poisoned for piying 
too nearly into their actions : Though the Compan3^, to 
encourage 3'’oung men in their ser\uce, maintain a master to 
learn them to write and read the language, and an annuity 
to be annexed when they gain a ]ierfeetion therein, which 
few attempt, and fewer attain. 

“ To this factoiy belongs twenty persons in number. 
Number of persons reckoning Swally Marine into the 
m the Factory. ^ account ; a Minister for divine Service, 
a Surgeon, and when the President is here, a guard 
of English soldiers, consisting of a double file led by a 
Serjeant. 

The present Deputy has only forty Moor-men, and a 
flagman, carrying St. George his colours swallow-tailed in 
silk, fastened to a silver partisan ; with a small attendance 
of horse witb silver bridles, and furniture for the gentlemen 
of the house, and coaches for Ladies and Council. 

The President besides these has a noise of trumpets, 
State of the Presi- ^^^1 carried himself in a Palenkeeu, 
a horse of state led before him, a 
Mirehal (a fan of ostriches’ feathers) to keep offi the sun, 
as the Omrahs or great men have, none but the Emperor 
have a sumbrero among the Moguls : Besides these, every 
one according to his quality has his menial servants to wait 
on him in his chamber, and follow him out. 
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Let me place by the side of this Tvliat one of 
our earlier 'JYavellcrs, the noble Pietro Della 
Valle, ^'ho came to Surat fifty years before 
Dr. Prj'er, has to say on the subject: — 

"As for the Dutch Coramendator and t!ie Knijli^ti 
President also, who came frequently to carrj* me nhnnd, 
I mu»!t not forlicar to saj that liotli of them li\e in sufilcient 
splendor and after the manner of the greatest persons of tlic 
Country. ‘ They go abroad nith a great train, sometimes 
aho of th‘ur own men o!» IIors<slach, but csj>ccially wiMi a 
great nutiil>er of Indian rervants on foot, arniM aeeonling 
to the rn«l(' with Suorn, Bucller, coam and Arrows. Tor 
*ti«i the eti»tome of fer^rints in hutia, wliother Maliometans 
or CientiK'*, to go alnais arm’d, not onl^ tiivin a journey, 
liut abo in tiio City, and to nerve in the hon*i' all day nith 
tbe same weajxms by their stde« and never to lav tliem off 
Kvving at night, vrhen they go to sh e p. Moreover these 
(hivemom of the two Fratil or Clmitian Nations vvhicli 
reside m Surat t.*e to have carrjM Udore their can h or 
Horiie when the^ ride a ver) high lUnnerol or Slr«‘atnrr, by 
a run on hot, («hirh hhevM«e i« the nutome of all men of 
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nor deprive them of anything when he secs tlicin live 
splendidl}'' and with the appearance of riches^ (as is often 
done in other ^Mahometan countries) as because the Indians 
are inclined to these vanities, and servants cost very little, 
in regard of the multitude of people and the small charge 
wherewith the commou sort are maintained ; for a simple 
Servant, who is not an oflieer, commonly in the best houses, 
between wages, victuals and clothing, stands not in more 
than throe liiqna a moneth, amounting to about the value 
of a Venetian Zecchiue. or ten shillings sterling.” * 

How acute and penetrating tJiese oljservatioiis 
are, and how valuable is the information herein 
contained for the reconstruction of the social 
history of the period, will, I trust, be at once 
apparent to all my friends. 

Hr. Hryer’s further references to the English 
Eactory at Surat remind us of Sivaji’s conflict 
with the Mogul administration, and have, in 
consequence, a special interest for the political 
historian. 


All places in India 
subject to the Presi- 
dencj% with their Com- 
modities. 


" The Presidency of Surat is esteemed superior to all in 
India, the Agency of Bantam being 
not long since subordinate to it, but 
since made independent ; though the 
South Sea trade is still maintained 
from hence to Bantam with such cloth as is vendible there, 
from thence with dollars to China for sugar, tea, poreelane, 
laecared ware, quicksilver, tuthinag and copper ; which 
with cowreys, little sea-shells, come from Siam and the 


^ The words “ ten shillings sterling ” do not, of course, occur in the 
original Italian. A “ zecohine ” or “ sequin ’’ has an avei-age value of 
about 9s. 5(i 
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I’hiUijitn ‘ T«!ind-< "ultl ami tleplnnt'- ttctl: from Sumiln, 
in CTclnnc'L of com. I'rom Pcr^ii, wintli !'• ®t>n iimlcr tlic 
l*rc«ulcnc}, i-omc dnig** ami C-innann wiv>l ; front 
collar or coflec The InUml Facloric^ piilject lo arc 
Ahmaihbail, whence proMtlwl tilke, a** atlan-* wron;»ht 
mth <rohl , Aj;n, where thc\ ftUh mihco, thuj'crlv, conr-c 
cloth, finti,* chinL", Broach liafta^, hroad ami narrow ; 
•hmitic«, an<l other fine cihcut<; nlon;? llic coa'-t*! art 
Bomlm, Baja|<ort forpato^-*, Camcar for 
the wi.i^htu'^l l*i|n»cr, Cahcul for Jijncc, ami* tartar, 
',;ranat«, oj'tutn, \rith wit |*clrc, ami no cloth, though 
it ptt tin nanu of t-aheut to all in India, it U in,; 
th liml j*ort from whtnc*. (Im\ wire known to K 
hrou.;ht into K<iro{«i All which, after the I’nroj'C pImi*^ 
hate unladen at Stint, tin) pj down It) fctcli , an 1 hrin,; 
lip timi cnott.;h Wfon tin CalTlI^ out of tin country 
come in oritli th ir ware* 
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pi'iee. What then would a glut do, which certainly must 
follow, but debase them more, and enhance these ? 

^‘But lest the New Company should be exclaimed 

Their Freemen the greedy monopolizers, 

greater slaves then they permit free traders on their 
then servants. Island Bombay ; when to speak truth, 

they are in a far worse condition than their servants ; 
being tied up without hopes of raising themselves : so that 
. in earnest they find out that to be but a trick. 

- However, to confess on the Company’s behalf, the 
trade (I mean on this coast) for some 

Englis?OoSpaay not ^^^^7 ^^^^^7 kallanced 

H 11 expenees. They employing yearly 

■'I forty sail of stout ships to and from 

all parts where they trade, out and home ; manning and 
maintaining their Island Bombay, Fort St. George, and 
St. Helens ; besides large sums exp^ded to bear out the 
port of their Factors ; which notwithstanding by impar- 
tial computation has been found inferior to the costs of 
the Hollanders, and therefore more to the profit of the 
English East India Company, than theirs, in the few years 
they have adventured ; so that I should mightily blame 
them should they prove ungrateful to His Majesty, who 
by his gracious favour has united them in a society, 
whereby they are competitors for riches (though not 
strength) with the notedest company in the universe. 

This charter was granted presently after the happ}^ 
restoration of our Gracious Sovereign, 

Jhoir charter pnt in 

dark chaos of popular community : 
Then was sent out a President, to put their charter in 
force, and establish a graduation among their servants, 
which before was not observed ; only for order’s sake,. they 
did nominate an Agent ; the rest being independent, made 

23 
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no ^^hcn now, after n better mcxlel, tJiC} 

commonci neconlm" to tbcjr Ftondintj, and are nndor a 
collt^utc manner of restnint 

“Tlie U't A"int wn*; A,;tnt Iluinlon, ulio wa® 
a1>oii«i1ml ba the Company *h ?cn<linjr 

Trrt CO r».» f t»r out rnSjJcut \\ Mjcll, who Il\«l llOt 

rnueli more than tvxo jcar« President 
\nlrew8 tool, his j Face, anti he Sir Gt'orgi 

Oientline Iicld it till his tlcath, m who«t lime Scraji 
pltin Icrctl Sunt, bit he dcfi.nd«l himself and the 
mirchants so hn\e!i, that In. ha<I a Llnllnt or Strpaw, a 
rol>c of Iionour from hta I to foot, offtml him from the 
great ^I(>l•lll, with an ahitemtnt of customs to Two and 
an lulff‘»r «•!' grant hI to the Comjvxnv lor which Ins 
mas* rv, as a (iltn of the high tlie\ Iw 1 of his 

xail nr, p'f«<.nf<al him a m^I 1 l of eol 1. with tins de\a«e 
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stay are all under tlie same command : Therefore what 
irregularities' are committed against only the Presidency or 
Company, in ease of non-submission, the persons offending 
are to be sent home, and dismissed their employments for 
refractoriness ; but if an higher court lay hold of them 
in case of murder or any capital crime, then they are to be 
sent to Bombay, there to have a legal trial, according to 
the laws of England, as the President is created Governor 
of His Majesty’s Island. 

‘‘ The ill-managing of which penalties formerly, or the 


111 success of bhe 
first Adventures. 


invalidity to inflict them, may be the 
true cause of the unprosperousness of 


the ancient undertakers ; who had 


this inconvenieney still attending, to wit, the incorrigible 
stubbornness of their own men, after they had overcome 
all other difScu Ities, occasioned by the grant of the East 
to the Portugal, and West-Indies to the Spaniard. Never- 
theless this fairy gift was the ground of a long and 
tedious quarrel in each of the world’s ends ; so that our 
ships encountering 'with their carracks, seldom used to part 
without the loss of one or both. Nay, the long-lived 
people yet at Swalley, remember a notable skirmish bet'wixt 
the English and Portugals there, wherein they were neatly 
intrapped; an Ambuseado of ours falling upon them 
behind in such sort, that they were compelled between 
them and the ships in the road, to resign most of their 
lives ; and gave by their fall a memorable name to a Point 
they yet call Bloody Point, for this very reason. But 
since these sores are fortunately bound up in that conjugal 
tye betwixt our sacred king and the sister of Portugal, 
laying all foul words and blows aside, let us see how the 
affairs stand betwixt them and the Dutch, who followed 
our ' steps, and got in at the breach we made. They made 
them more work, not only beating them out of their 
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Sonlh-«c^ Iraile, Iml po^'^3C\l oC Ml lUcir 

trt”X« in.'s of Fp»\, anJ Ime cttrtJiicv Kept them, ^\Ith all 
their «tron 4 'hol<Is, a< far as Ooi , thev oiih ciijouii^ the 
j;>ll tritle of Ma'cimbniue iin<Ii»ttirb«l , the Japanni rs 
haMn^j banished Iwth lUtir commerce ami rchsion 

'*Whcn.forc otir flnps almost alone, i^tre it not for a 

little the Frinch of late, lailt. Cahtnt^ 

"."por’""’ fo' “ 

Factor} here, that acnil the ppitx's 
the} bnn^ from flatavia, am! mxc^t part of the mom} in 
coarro cloth, to l>e (Iis|»ik.«« 1 ainon^ their I’lanliP*, or foM 
to the Mala\‘an*, nn«l eemi tin KaeK in rupee'* ‘'o 
that \TC Fin^lv have the cretlif of the I’ort, ami an. i*f 
mo*t ailrant.a„»** to the inhabitant*, an 1 fill the CiKtoni* 
Ilnnie with iho « th*tantialM ineonie^ Hut not In 
ilefranl tho French of (heir jii«t commentlation>i, who<o 
hVtora M I* tt« f Flontl tritli Monucnrv than with i-i*)!, 
the} lia« Well, lomiw tn mev, an 1 maKe a kIiow . Ileru 
an* Kfuich Capiiehios who have a Convent, anil live in 

Xol to Mpeik of Ihi* \aru*(I n»rornmtion 
P’J^irtling Iiulhn inrditinnl phnln nml iiulii’rii* 
oils drains to !>** foiim! in rr}t'r*H Now Accoitiit 
of Iiulii, we liaao inin} nn intercstiin^pIimjiHM of 
the life of the people in tho patjes of his IiooK. 
Some of th*»*e I hop!' to dNcuss w ith \oii on n 
enl>'erjii<.nt occ'-tsion To<Ia\ I conehide In 
nsKini: jon to coinpin* wint JVter tells us 
cilwttt tho Ku'^Ush rnctorj at Sunt and aV»ut 
Faetora life in India arith what aaelnaelperi 
toll Te:prilini; the Mine h} an i arlier Funiji^an 
traacller arho paid n ahit to that |)orl more titan 
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a quarter of a century before our Doctor. I 
refer to Manclelslo, that interesting character 
uiio was one of the entourage of the Duke of 
Holstein. The enterprising Duke, I need hardly 
remind niy friends, sent an embassy to Muscovy 
and Persia, with the object of carrying on the 
silk trade by land. We are told by John Davies, 
the English translator of Maudelslo’s Travels, 
that he ‘"a gentleman well-born, had liis educa- 
tion at the Duke of Holstein’s Court, to whom 
lie had been a page. Hearing of an embassy 
intended for Muscovj^ and Persia, he would needs 
be one in it. ^ During his abode, at Isiiahan, 
he got acquainted with some English merchants 
wlio speaking to him of the Indies, raised in him 
a desire to go there.” “It was a very strange 
adventure which made him find civil entertain- 
ment and hospitality at Surat, made him subsist 
at the charge of others, conducted him by land 
to the great Mogul’s coiiyt, brought him safely 
back again to Surat, preserved the ship he was 
in after so many tempests near the Cape of Good 
Hope and miraculously delivered him at his 
first arrival into England.” 

1 Wlien Mandelslo the attache of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein’s 
envoy, whose travels translated into English nearly 200 years ago 
are well worth perusal now, — ^when he, I say, visited India, he fonnd the 
Court of the Great Mogul in all its magnificence and England was 
represented hyra factory of merchants at Ahmedahad not remarkable 
for the pui'ity of their lives or the cleanliness of their morals. How 
■ vast is now her empire in the East ! How great her responsibilities ! 
ZIy Diary in India, (1858-59) Russell. 
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Students of Indian History m ould naturally 
feel interested in examining for thorascUcs our 
tra\cller’s grxphic references to tlio xarious 
aspects of l^nglislx factory life at Surat at the 
time of his Msit, On the prc'^ent occasion, I 
content myself by stringing together a fen of 
the noticeahlo points m their briefest outline 
Our tra\cllcr’s first experience on rcacliing 
Surat was the ordeal of the Custom-house 
I'xamin ition hy ^fogul ofllcials Ho tells us, 

“\Yr came a^'hon. near tin. Sullhan'w Vnhet, ami uml 
immohatcb Cnstom-hon^o to ha\e our things 

« arehnlln IIk otHcira then, whicli is clone with •uch 
in this place, that the) thinV.it not enough to 
ojv'u ch(^l« and |»oftinantle-^, Imttxaintne poopleV clothe^ 
an 1 I'lxlit'C The Sulthan or (5o\trnour, in) tlie Cnitomirs 
tin ohh.re merchant om! pi'?-en^ers to {lart with, 

at the (nco thix shall think fit to j>ul tij)on tluni, Iho v 
^^li and c< inmoilitieH which thi) Ind hron^dit ft>r thoir 
ewTH I rn-at^* «**• AccorduicU tlie hnUan him*i)f, who 
cwn loth" (Vi«lom-hou*ie exj j si wl wirv col Ihitlit r, 
ha\m 4 f iml amon^ thm^ a inee! t of >rllt)w »nil« r, 
a" I a diamo" 1, w on! 1 n 1 u> thi m lulh of lO' ' w hen 
to w1 fn I m»'!e him aniufr, I \vai no merLhaiit, ai d 
t' at I rah il thr>< thin.;^ onh fnrtKir who had 

!t «• nrol t!j *0 « n me, ho | Irr* il to rrtimi ne th 

d»i j 1, I it d-^’aiipil i! I* l-aoxl*, t.lhn,; m I i>l o ill 
1 \Yr It a ’in rt rn I h^n un-’l him wiih a ti*it 
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that leaving the Sulthan with the bracelet, I went into 
it. At the entrance o£ the house I met the President, 
with his Second, that is to say, he who commands under 
him, and in his absence, whose name was Mr. Fremling, 
who received me with extraordinary kindness, and very 
civill}” answered the compliment I made them, upon the' 
freedom I took to make ni}' advantage thereof. The 
President, who spoke Dutch very web, told me I was 
very welcome, in the country where we then were, all 
Christians were obliged to assist one another, and that 
he was the more jiartieularl}’’ obliged thereto as to what 
concerned me, in respect of the alfeelion I would have 
expressed towards some of his nation at Ispahan. Ho 
thereupon brought me to his chamber, where there was a 
collation ready. It consisted of fruits and preserves, 
according to the custom of the country. * * * In the 
evening, some merchants anil others belonging to the 
President, came and brought me from my chamber to 
supper into a great hall, where was the Minister with 
about a dozen merchants, who kept me company, but the 
President and his Second supped not, as being accustomed 
to that manner of life, out of a fear of ovei'charging their 
stomachs, digestion being .slowly performed, b}’’ reason of 
the great heats which are as troublesome there in the night 
time as in the daj'. After supper the Minister carried me 
into a great open gallery, where I found the President 
and his Second taking the coolness of the sea-air. This 

t 

was the place of' our ordinary rendezvous, where we met 
every night, to wit, the President, his Second, the 
principal merchant, the Minister and myself, but the 
other merchants came not but when they were invited 
by the President. At dinner he kept a great table 
of about fifteen or sixteen dishes of moat, besides the 
'desert. 
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Onlff ef the FagUfh F^ckr^ 

Tlic respect and deference nrhicl» tlie other merchant'? 
laNtfortlie Pn^ulcnt was \cr\ rcjnarVable, as also the 
order winch was there obeorted in all things, cspeciall} 
at DiMnc Stnacc, which was said twice a da\, lu tlic 
numinj; at "ix, and at ti^ht it mt;hl, ami on Sundays 
thnee No {XM^on in tht house but had his particular 
function, and tluir ctrtim hours a'-siprneJ them as well 
for work as rccrcition Onr divert i<cment was thus ortUreil 
On briH}e^ after I’nvcrs, then, was a particular asscmhl), 
at which mvl with «s threv other merchants, who were 
of im to tin, I’rv-'idt.nt, and hail left ns well ns nr 
tliurxrivfs in I n^hml, winch da} bcinj; that of their 
dq’a'turv from KCiiland, thev hml njjomlcd it for to 
male a conimemofalioii thereof, ami dnnl thiir wives* 
hrvlthi Some made tluir ndvaiitasr of this mctlitif; to 

ni in. than th } ctuld well earr) awa}, though ev it} 
ma 1 vras at hUrt} to dnnl what he jdeasM, and to mix 
ll Sad as lu thought fit, or to dnnl which 

unlml of dnnl c*insi*iiu^» »r ;y* j ri^ie, r''“«~watrr, 
juice of i itrons an 1 sugar 

At o ir wlinarv rni^ tings rverj da),vrctool onl} 
wheh i* ronimrmlv oM over th* lndu*s, notiidi 

an ung ihnK, of thr rtuintrv , lutaU* am ng th Diileb 
arl Tfi 'h«h, ' wf»»tal»*it as a drug that el“in«f-sthe 
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stomach, and digests the superfluous humours, by a 
temperate heat particular thereto. The Persians instead 
of The drink their Kahoa^ which cools and abates the 
natural heat which The preserves. 

The English have a fair Garden without the city,- 

whither we constantly went on 
English Garden. 0,0 j 

, Sundayes after Sermon, and some- 

times also on other dayes of the week, where our exercise was 
shooting at Butts, at which I made a shift to get a hundred 
divertisements, we had a collation of fruit and preserves, 
and bathed ourselves in a tanke or cistern which had five 
foot water. Some .Dutch gentlewomen served and 
entertained us with much civility. What troubled me 
most was, that my little acquaintance with the English 
tongue made me incapable of conversation, unless it were 
with the President, who spoke Dutch.” 

A comparison of the various accounts which 
I have ventured to place before you unfolds in 
the first place a tale of progress, and reveals 
some of the developments which had taken place 
at Surat under the stimulating influence of the 
trading operations of the London East India 
Company since the earlier travellers visited 
that port. But in aU other essential respects, 
as regards the organisation of factory life, the 


It 'Nvas not, liowever, brought into common use till towards the year I7l5, 
when green tea began to be drunk, whereas till then no sort was known 
but the bohea. The fondness for this Asiatic plant has since become 
universal. Perhaps, the phrenzy is not without its inconveniences; 
but it caunot bp denied, that 'it has contributed more to the sobriety 
of the nation than the severest laws, the most eloquent harangues of 
Christian orators, or the best treatises of morality. 

Justamond. 

21 
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position of the President, the gradations of 
official life, the relation of the President to tho 
subonlinate factors and employees, the accounts 
are identical. Ilonco vra would be justified in 
saying that tho travellers supply coinnncing 
corroborative evidence of their own trustworthi- 
ness, lielongingas theydo todifTcrent nationalities, 
and separated as thoyaro by fairly long intervals 
at a turning point and during a stirring period 
in tho history of India when events wore indeed 
moving fast. Further, what the travellers tell 
us is what wo arc led to expect from tho tenour 
of the regulations issued by tho authorities at 
liome. 

.iVnd lastly, it will be seen tliat the picture 
jirescntcd in those accounts corresponds to tho 
state of things on which Tavernier’s s|>ecinc 
recommendations for the henefit of fulurt) 
promoters of companies trading to the Fast 
Indies arc obviously based. 



The Diary of William Hedges 
and Early English Settle^ 
ments in Bengal 

I 

]Mr. President and Pellow Students : 

The diary of William Hedges is one of oiir 
subsidiary sources of ioformation regarding the 
period with which it deals, and it is little noticed 
by our text-book writers who walk on beaten 
tracks and follow the traditional methods of 
book-making. Hone the less, to my mind, it is 
a document of considerable historical interest, 
well worthy of the serious attention of inquisitiye 
students, while the story of its recovery and its 
rescue from destruction and oblivion out of aheap 
in an old book7seller’s shop as told by Mr. Barlow, 
the editor of the first volume of the Diary pub- 
lished by the Haqluit Society, invest it alihost 
with a halo of romance. Hedges went to Dacca 
almost immediately after his arrival in Bengal. 
One could not journey by river in those days 
from the mouths of the Ganges to Dacca on the 
Buriganga without being struck with the natural 
beauty^ of the surrounding landscape, the long 

' We continued rowing all day in the most pleasant country ' tint 
ever I saw in. all my life. October 23, 1682, 
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Rlretchcs of jiicturesquo green, tlio fertile fields 
fed nnd drained by innumeraldo streamlets, file 
level Ixanks dotted over with shady groves of 
umbrageous trees inviting passers-by, ns Hedges 
himself tells ns, to dine* and sup under their 
sheltering branches ; \ isions of swarming pcacoolcs 
nnd glimpses of spotted deer," rare sights un- 
fortunately in our days, and cvciy now nnd then 
n kindly “.Tcmadar,” flourishing under the vice- 
regal regime of a Mir Juinla or a Slnista Khnn, 
extending his civilities nnd hospitality to the 
Huropcan travellers ns they passed through his 
little domain. Ilut signs of the coining confusion 
are already in the land, the chaos to come, out of 
which Gorl’s providence working through tho 
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geiDHS and praciical statesjnanship of England 
vas to evolve lliai administrative order vliicli vo 
see around ns to-day everyivlicrc in India. That 
double government vliicli is associated ivitli tlie 
name of Clive, and vitli the evils of vliicli we 
are all familiar, it seems to me, is already there, 
though of course in a somewhat disguised form 
and in an undeveloped slate. Hedges speaks to 
us during his stay at Dacca of the King’s Duan^ 
meaning the representative of t he IMogul Emperor, 
and of the Kahoh’s Duan, (Eai Kanda Lai the 
Kahoh’s Yizir) each hampering the other when 
it suited his purpose, and both hampering peti- 
tioners who had suits before the Government. 
We gather that besides Hugli," the English had 
settlements at Balasore, Patna, Dacca, Cossim- 
bazar and also at Eajmahal, though one of minor 
Importance, and at Malda though at a later date 
than the other settlements. The Erench, as also 


* I -wont to visit Ilag^ Soplia3 Chao, tlio King’s Duan, October 29, 
1682. 

® TLg East India Company’s Factory at Hnghli ws establislicd in 
1640 in , order to provide them v.'itli a better port for trading in the 
Lover Bengal than Pipli in Orissa vhero they had a Factory from 1624 
to 1642. The East India Company’s first Commercial agent at Kasim- 
bazar vas appointed in 1658. 

The East India Company liad a factory at Maldah as far back as 
1686. Angrezabad i.e., English town gradually in the lYth Centmy grew 
round the English Factory at Maldah, and is now the chief town of the 
district. 

Patna (Pattana the city) the Palibothra of Megasthenes was the 
seat of one of the ComiJany’s factoi-ies in Bengal so early ns 1620. 
Report on the old Records of the India office — Birdwood. 
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the Dutch,* Imd Ihoir settlements too. Evidently 
there ^vns no lack of cordiality hchvcen the 
individual representatives of the rival Companies, 
and Hedges tells us of exchange of civilities 
between him and the Dutch Factor at Dacca ns 
also at Cossimlxazar^ (April 17, 1CS3) though ho 
notices quite early in his Indian oflicial career 
(October 11, 1GS2) “that it is observable the 
Dutch omit no opportunity to do us all the 
prejudice that lies in their power.’* llio muslin 
of Dacca, the silk of Cossimhazar and !Maldn, the 
saltpetre from Patna are some of the staple 
articles of trade. Treasure is sent up in bullion 
to be coined in the Indian mints and then dis. 
tributed among the various settlements according 
to the needs of the year; this question of coinage 
Iwing n hone of contention l)elwcon the Mogul 
Court and the English.* The Company was pay- 
ing Ks. 3,000 a yi-nr in lieu of all the demands 
of the NahoVs Government, in spite of wliich it 
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was subject to various vexatious exactions of bis 
underlings. 

But misrule is rampant among the servants 
of the Companv itself. 

They traded on their own account, unmindful 
of the interests of their employers. They were 
not above receiving illegal gratifications from 
Indian weavers and producers, merchants and 
traders who had to deal with them, these per- 
quisites being often forced out of simple and 
innocent but powerless artisans and agents. 
Then, worst of all, they had dealings, sometimes 
secret, but sometimes also open, with interlopers 
like the great Pitt, the progenitor of two of the 
most illustrious personages in the long roll of 
English statesmen ; at times the servants of the 
Company being even induced to transfer their 
services to the interlopers. Over such a trading 
world Hedges was called upon to preside, and 
here are some of the abuses which he was com- 
missioned to uproot. There is no doubt that he 
resolutely set himself to the task before him 
from the day of his arrival in Bengal. But 
there is also no doubt that he met with sullen 
opposition from the very beginning and that ill- 
success dogged his steps all through. Perhaps 
his worst misfortune was his hostile collision 
with Job Charnock. I shall later on endeavour 
to illustrate what I have here stated by narrating 
in its briefest outline the story of this misdirected 
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and incfTcctual but resolute and sincere attempt 
at reform, ns it is told in the various entries of 
the Diary of Sir IVilliam Hedges. 

To all ouhvartl scemin" failure is vrit largo 
across the Indian oflicial career of IVilliam 
Hedges. But to my mind his short-lived adminis- 
tration, ;vhich lasted over the brief space of two 
years and one month covering the period between 
July 21, 1G12 and Augast 30, 1CS3, is ono of tho 
most momentous In tho annals of tho English in 
India and is fraught with the most fateful conse- 
quences, not merely for tho people of India but 
for the future of humanity. Amid severo mental 
tribulation, living in an atmospbero of distrust 
and suspicion, his Imnisscd mind never wavered 
from its purpose for a single moment. IIo was 
resolutely bent on faithfully carrying out the 
terms of bis cominissiun — to suppress tho inter- 
lopers, to put down prhate twde, to niise tlio 
tone of public life, thostandiml of public morility 
among tlje sen ants of the Company in the Bay, 
to purge tho IhiglMi settlements of tho-** un- 
dfsirtihh' characterislies which fdlcd with disgust 
old Shaista Khan in his dotage, and made him 
exclaim that the Knglish whom he s iw in Indi\ 
in his day were ** a company <»f rpiarrelling people 
and foul de.ih'rs," 

was constant!} hmcHling ewer the 
pn-»'nt and trviug to p**fp into the ftiture. He 
csjuld not but naltse that he had made enemies 
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everywhere, that his efforts at Dacca like his other 
efforts, had ended in nothing. But his mind was 
constantly thinking of future reforms, and he 
was throwing out suggestions to that end. He 
heard that the Dutch intended “ to settle them- 
selves in a fortification in some most commodious 
part of the mouth of the Hughli, and then they 
would either oblige the natives and Government 
of Bengal to interdict and forbid their trade with 
all manner of European Christians, or else were 
resolved to run the hazard of doing it themselves.” 
Hedges’ refiection in this connection is the follow- 
ing. “ And then adieu to the Bay of Bengal 
(this best flower in the Company’s garden) and 
all India besides if they please to command it. 
And if it does not please God to put it into the 
Company’s hearts to do something to prevent 
this evil the next year, by settling and making a 
fort in one of the islands I fear they will he 
excluded for ever. This is also in my judgment 
the only remedy to prevent the Interlopers in- 
festing us.” (September 26, 1683). 

Again, under date October 31, 1683, Hedges 
notes ; — “The Company’s affairs will never be 
better but always grow worse and worse "with 
continual patching till they resolve to quarrel 
with these people, and build a fort on the island 
Sagor at the mouth of this river and run the 
hazard of losing year’s trade in the Bay in 
one-fourth of which time there is no fear of 
25 
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bringing these people to our conditions. It this 
he not speedily taken in hand, there is no doubt 
to 1)0 made but it will soon bo done by tlio 
Dutch who talk ot it freely ns often as wo meet 
with them, and then wo must cxiiect to bo 
turned out of the country.*’ 

Again, under date Kovember 10, IGSl, when 
he was no longer tho Agent of the Company, 
Hedges notes that he heard tho President 
declare that *‘tho trade of this place could never 
be carried on and managed to tho Company’s 
advantage till they fell out with the government” 
and could oblige them to grant tho Dnglish 
IwUor terms, uhich ho thought ver)' feasible. 
Hedges adds, “And this is no more than I advised 
tho HonMilo Company and all my friends in 
England tuo years* since and foresaw a neces- 
sity of takin" such a cour*o, in a few months 
after my arrival in these parts.” 

All this led to no immediiito action, but gave 
rise to a gOTcl deal of discussion. Pbc Compiuiy 
in their letter dated 21.sl Decomher, IGlfl, .slate 
“Out Hie .\j;onl and some oi our Captains 
tMl us then? is no way to mend oitr condition 
but by stdring and fortifyins; one of IhcH^* 
ple\sant (»jc) islands hi the (laniirs nlwut the 
Ilrno's/’ fttid ilif.y si'riously delibemled over the 
proi and con# of tho scheme, som*’ of tlie 
objections to thn suij^i-ition in their judgment 
Ijelng 
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(a) the irritation to the Mogul, who in 
revenge might seize all the Company’s property 
not only in the Bengal factories, but at Surat 
and elsewhere, 

(b) the cost which will be slowly reim- 
bursed and 

(p) the probability that the Dutch might 
wind themselves into the quarrel and take 
sides with the Mogul. 

The letter goes on to say, “Some others have 
propounded to us the seizing upon a town called 
Chittagonne in the Easternmost mouth of the 
Ganges upon or near the coast of Raekan, which 
town did formerly belong to the Raekanners 
and was taken from them by the Moguls’ forces 
and is already fortified with some bastions and 
walls and guns after the Moor’s fashion, which 
notwithstanding two of our ships with two or 
three of our sloops would surprise in a day.” 

The Company at the time was inclined to 
look upon this latter suggestion as the preferable 
scheme of the two, preferable that is to say, 
to the project of setting up a fortified post in 
the mouth of the Hugh, but did not consider 
the present to be an opportune moment for 
taking action. 

Heed I explain to my friends that in this 
suggestion and in these discussions, we have the 
germ of the future foundation of Chutanote and 
hence of Calcutta? The seed has been sown 
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nnd in the fulness of time, in God’s pro\i(loncc, 
it n as destined to gcrmiiiiitu and gron into a 
vigorous, iKjneficent growth. Shades of Jnh 
Charnoclv nnd of William Hedges, permit an 
hnmhlo student of Indian liistory to picture j ou 
two ns eniljracim? each other in the fields of 
I'hsium, forgetting \ our earthly rnnlries of a 
short summer’s da\, nnd rejoicing oier tint 
whicli liothof }ou helptd to bring into evistonco; 
gladdening }ou* hearts at the sight of tlie 
Calcutta of our day with its flourishing shipping 
and its st<a(hU growing trade; Calcutta, the 
pulse of the British Indian Bmpire and so long 
the se it of that strong ndmimstratiio machinery 
which controls the destinies of millions of hnnnn 
Iwings IB mg under its sheltering shadoir— 
Calcutta, with this Tim ersily of ours, fulfilhng 
its God-giien t isk of spreidmg life nnd light 
among n whole p^'ople — Ksto jierpetin! Mi y 
Calcutta witli this rm\erMt\ of ours grow from 
more to more, and r\er flourish in its henefleent 
career, scattering plenu oier a RmtIIng Hnd ! 

*‘ln 10*^0 tlie laurhsh retn'ating from Ilugli 
1 stahlished thcnis'dves under .loh Clnrnock at 
Chatninti llie n«n\ s, ttlemenl gridinlly ex- 
tendnl it*^ If to Knhkita and (loiindpur, nnd 
from the thief s»*it of the Bast 

India Compuij in Ihuigil Port Williini wvs 
orighnlh huilt in iG'h;- mul tli»» l!ms‘ tilhg'S 
of Cliatainti. nud Ooiindjwm were 
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filiallv assigned to tlie Company in 1700. Tlie 
21 Parganas forming the sub-urban district of 
the Presidency Division of Bengal were ceded 
to the Company by Mir Jafl'er, our puppet 
Nabab Kazim of Bengal, 20th December, 1757.”‘ 

Tlie story of the foundation of Calcutta, I 
must not attempt to relate to-day. I trust I 
may have an opportunity of doing so on some 
future occassion. I conclude this part of my 
subject by placing before you a few details, 
topographical and otherwise, regarding old 
Calcutta from the notes of Captain Hamilton, 
highly interesting, as you will observe, because 
of their contemporary character and of the 
source from which they are derived. 

One notices with special interest the infor- 
mation afforded by the Captain’s narration 
regarding the occupations of the social world of 
Calcutta in those early days of its history. 

On the East Side of Hughly River, is Ponjelly, a 
Village where a Corn Mart is kept once or twice in a 
"Week ; it exports m6re Rice than any Place on this River, 
and five Leagues farther up on the other Side, is Tanna 
Fort, built to protect the Trade of the River, at a Place 
convenient enough, where it is not above Half a Mile 
from Shore to Shore, but it never was of much Use ; 
for in Anno 1686, when the English Companj'- quarrelled 
with the Mogul, the Company had Several great Ships at 
Hughly, and this Fort was manned in order to hinder their 
passage down the River. One 60 Gun Ship approaching 


‘ Birdwood. 
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pretty nenr the Tort, Silutcd it \^^t!^ a Broa(l»«u!c, 
rrliich fo fnphtenod the Governor and hi<* ^[jrmulons 
that tl>cj all dc<ertc<l tlmr Post, and left their Castle to 
ly* plimdred h} the IIn;;li«h Seamen About a League 
farther up on the other Side of the Rncr, is Goiernapore 
where there IS a little Pyramid built for a Land-mark, to 
confine the Comi«n}’i) Colon} of Calcutta, or Tort dliam 
On that Side, and about a League farther up, stands 
Fort illiim 

The I'nghOi seltlwl there about the \ear 1600 after 
the Mogul had panloneil all the Roh1>cncs and Murders 
committed on his Subjects Mr Job Channock being 
then the Company’s Agent m Bengal, he had Lilert} 
to fettle an Fmponum man} Part on the Ili>er’» Side 
belon Hugh!}, and for the fake of a large sliadd} Tree 
chose that I’lic*., tho’ he could uot ha\e cho-tii a more 
iinhcalthful Place on all the Uner , for three Miles to 
llie North-easlwanl, is a ^alt-nater Lake that o>prnows 
in Scptcmlicr ami October, and then prcuhgious Xutnln r* 
of iish resort thither, lut in Noumlitrand lXceml><’r 
when the Floo<Is an. dis«ipc»tcil, tlioso hishcs art left dr}, 
ard With lh'’ir Putnfaction afTeet the Air with thick 
stinking A B|»oiin«, which the North-cast M in Is 1 nng 
nth them to Fort Milham, that the} nu«P a jnrl} 
Mcrtahti One ^ear 1 was there werx' nckonid m 
August al>o it 1200 Fnglish, some ^Illll^r}, wine Sersant* 
to the Conj*sn}, #« me | mate Merchants resi hug in 
Ilf T«wu, ftfvl fomc bntneu lx longing to fluppirg 
Itjc • a* tl f Town , an I the lkgmnmg*f January 
t! rerefour lunlrr-l atxl fort} IhmsN rrgis'rtsl m 
Of Ufk*. Ik-k of M<rtaltts 

Mr Cls'i'ocVcl -vi*-* tl f (irt nl rf lh<* Ol''fy, 

1* ? ow i‘, rrgtf'l iiow? ali^hilf tl^at a Itajsh, 
erlr Ic isa i i^h tf U ftr IIumaMty, f r wlru 
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any poor ignorant Native transgressed his Laws, they 
were sure to undergo a severe lYhipping for a Penalty 
and the Execution was genei-ally done when he was at 
Dinner, so near his Dining-room tliat the Grones and 
Cries of the poor Delinquent served him for Musick. 

The Country about being overspread with Paganism 
the Custom of "Wives burning with tbeir deceased Hus- 
bands, is alse practised here. Before the Mogul’s war, 
Mr. Cbannocb went one time with his ordinary Guard 
of Soldiers, to see a young Widow act tliat tragical 
Catastrophe, but he was so smitten with the Widow’s 
beauty, that he sent his Guards to take her by Force 
from her Executioners, and conducted her to his own 
Lodgings. They lived lovingly many Years, and had seve- 
ralChildren, at length sire died, after he had settled in 
Calcutta, but instead of converting her to Chirstianity, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, and the only Part 
of Christianity that was remarkable in him, was burying 
ber deeentl)”, and he built a Tomb over Irer, where all 
his Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary Day of 
her Death by Sacrificing a Cock on her Tomb, after the 
Pagan Manner, this was and is the common Report, and 
I have been credibly informed, both by Christians and 
Pagans, who lived at Calcutta under his Agency, that the 
Story was really true Matter of Fact. 

Fort William was built an irregular Tetragon, of 
Brick and Mortar, called Puckah, which is a Composition 
of Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, and when 
it comes to be dry, is as hard and tougher than firm 
Stone or Brick, and the town was built without Order, 
as the builders thought most convenient for their own 
Affairs, every one taking in what Ground best pleased 
them foivGardening, so that in most Houses you must 
pass through a Garden into the House, the English 
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btnldin" near the Kiver’s side, anil tlu' Kati\c^ within 
lianih 

The Aj^cncy contmnwl till the }ear 1705 that the 
oM ami new Compn:e<» imitt’d. 

Al>o«t fift} YanU from Tort Willnm, stnmU the 
Church huilt In the ptoiis CInnU of Merclnnt^ rc«»linp 
there, and the Christjan Benciolenee of Sea*f*nn" Mtn, 
who«e Affairs eall them to trade there , hut Ministers 
of the Go«j>el boinij Fubjoct to Mortilit}, \er^ often 
jonn" Merchants arc oldnjrtl to otliciate, and lia\e a Snlarj 
of 50 £ per Annum addeil to what the Ctitnpaty allow* 
them, for their I’ains m readinjj Pra}eTS ami Sermons 
on SiindaiB 

Tlie Oo>crnor’* IIon«e, in the Fort, is the liest and 
rr^lar Piece of Arcliitoctiiro that I c\er«aw in India. 
And there are inanj consenicnt I^Rin"-* fiw r.ac{or* 
andMnttm, wtthm the Fort, anti fonie Ston‘-hoii*c< for 
the Compan)’* Goods, ami the Mn^annr*i for their 
Ammiimtion 

The Comjntijr h%s a pnttv gootl Iloapital at Calcutta, 
nliere mam fjo m to undergo the IVrianct ofDnfhi, 
I til fiw come out to >;nc Account of it* Operation. 
The Company ha* al«o n |nlt\ (Jooil Gardt n, that 
funii*hrs the Governor'* Pahle with IlerlKi':** ami fruit*, 
ar 1 tsarie 1 ifh-jond* tu »« rti lu* Kitihin with Gio*l 
Carp, CallojM ami MulUt. 

M O'* of the Inhabitant* of CtleuUa that male ativ 
fo!<-ral V I i,j ire, have llte *atnr A lvautai;»~* , an 1 all * ft* 
t f ProtiMonf, lotli will an I tam« , Wm/ jl.'ntifiil, t''-orl 
rhrjp, a« Will a* (’! itlui male ll-'fVtjnlrv vifyB^*r»n. 

rotn-i'l <*ai>|fn ; til at«ite nefiti riel loev/'srert 
tl^* alter 1 i! 

(3a t' '•ftl ff V« f It Uivcr an I) « I# rt vlef r rr|a f- 
icpB-d ftltrr tier S* ijw 11 ttom*, anJa jM'r 
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Garden belonging to Ibe Armenians, that bad been a 
better Place to have built their Port and Town in, for 
manj- Reasons. One is, that where it now stands, the 
After^^ioon’s Sun is full in the Fronts of the Houses, 
and shines hot on the Streets, that are both above and 
below the Fort, the vSun would have sent its hot Rays 
on the Back of the Houses, and the Fronts had been a 
good Shade for the Streets. 

Most Gentlemen and Ladies in Bengal live both splen- 
didly and pleasantly, the Forenoons being dedicated to Busi- 
ness, and after Dinner to Rest, and in the Evening to recreate 
themselves in Chaises or Palankins in the Fields, or 
to Gardens, or by Water in their Budgerows, which is a 
convenient Boat, that goes swiftly with the Force of 
Oars, and, on the River, sometimes there is the Diversion 
of Fishing or Fowling, or both ; and, before Night, they 
make friendly Visits to one another, when Pride or Con- 
tention do not spoil Society, which too often they do 
among the Ladies, as Discord and Faction do among the 
Men. And altho’ the conscript Fathers of the Colony 
disagree in many Points among themselves, yet they all 
agree in oppressing Strangers, who are consigned to them, 
not suffering them to buy or sell their Goods at the most 
advantageous Markets, but of the Governor and his Council, 
who fix their own Prices, high or low, as seemeth best to 
their Wisdom and Discretion : And it is a Crime hardly 
pardonable for a private Merchant to go to Hughly, to 
inform himself of the current prices of Goods, altho^ the 
Liberty of buying and selling is intirely taken from him 
before. 

The Gaiison of Fort William generally consists of 2 or 
300 Soldiers, more for to convey their Fleet from Patana, 
with the Company's Saltpetre, and Piece Goods, raw Silk 
and some Ophium belonging to other Merchants, than for 
26 
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the Defence of the Fort, for, the Comp'^n} holds thcjr 
Colon\ m Tail of tliL Mofjul, tliej need not be afraul of 
an} Kncmies comm" tn ihspos»e s them Anil if the} 
shonld, at any Time, <jinrrt1 npfitn with the Mogul, his 
prohibiting Ills Subjects to Irwlc inth the Compani, v.ould 
soon end the Quarrel 

There arc some impertinent troublesome Uajahs, i\ho5e 
Temtones 1} on the Hants of the Ganges, between Patana 
and Ca"<>cmbu/-ar, who pretend a Tax on all Goods and 
Mcrchandirc, that pass bv, or through their Dominions on 
the Uiicr, and often raise Fortes to compel Pa}ment, hut 
some Forces Irom Port ilham in Boats, general} clear 
the Passage, tho’ I ha\e known some of our Men tilled in 
the Stirmishes 

In Calcutta all Heligions are free!} tolerateil, but the 
Prcsbiterjan, and that fhei brow l;eat The Pagan* 
carr} thtir Idols in Proct'‘«ton thro’ the Town ThePoraan 
Catholiet have their Church (o lodge iheir Idol* in, and 
the Mahometan i* not discountenanced , hut there ari no 
Poll mict*, except what are bclwttn our Iligh-churih Mm 
and our low, or between the Governor's part} nnd otlur 
private ^le'chariL* on Point* of Tradt 

The Colon} ha* vin htllr ^Ianufactor} of iti own, for 
tlj Govimment U ing |ritt\ arbitnrj, ili*courage* 
Ingein.ilv ami In luslrv m the Pojulace, for, b} tlie 
Meighl of the Coaij-aiiv’s autlnnlv, if a Native chanecTi 
to dtvobhge one of the Upiwr I oj*c, he i* liable to arhitrar} 
pHni''hment, either 1} I m , Imjn*nrimrnt or corj'Oral 
fcurenng* 



Early English Settlements 
in Bengal 

II 

Mn . Phestdeis't a^*d Pellow-stueents : 

The story of the beginning of IDnglish trade 
in Bengal is involved in no little obscurity. 
I cannot hope to throw light on the subject, or 
effectually remove any part of this obscurity, 
towards the fag end of my present course of 
lectures. I shall, therefore, content myself by 
inviting attention to some of the outstanding 
features of the popularly accepted account. 
That account is to be found in the j^ages of 
Stewart’s History of Bengal. With its romantic 
episode of a self-sacrificing patriotic surgeon, 
it exercises almost a fascination over popular 
imagination. It is a story which will bear 
repetition and is given below. 

“ In the year of the Higira 1046 ” (i.e., A.T). 
1636-7), “a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, having been dreadfully burnt, by her 
clothes catching fire, an express was sent to 
SuHAT, through the recommendation of the vizier 
Assae Khan, to desire the assistance of a 
European surgeon. Eor this service the Council 
at Shhat nominated Me, Gtabhiel Boughton, 
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the Dcfc~ UopetccU, uho immediately 

Colony lo EmpcrorV Camj), then in the 
any JfCAN, and had (he good fortune to euro the 
fVoung Princc'j'i of the efTccts of her accident, 
^fr.. IlovoiiTON, in consequence, heciune n great 
farouritc at Court, .and having been de^Jired to 
name his rcuard, he, with that liberality which 
characterizes BniTONS, sought not for any private 
emolument; hut solicited that Ids nation might 
have liberty to trade, free of all duties, to BkS’OAL, 
and to cstahlibh factories in that country. His 
request was complied witli, and he was furnished 
with the means of travelling across the country 
to Bengal. Upon his arrival in that province he 
proceeded to Pipley, and in tho year 1018” (i>., 
A.D. 1G.'1S«0) “an Knoush ship liapponing to 
arrive in timt port, he, in virtue of the Bmpcrori.s 
finnan, and tho privileges granted to him, nego« 
tiated the whole of the concerns of that vessel 
without tho payment of any duties. 

In tho following year, tho Prince Siiujaa, 
having taken posvfssion of tlie fiovernment, 
Mi:. Bocouton proceedc<! to BAJi MAiinr, to pay 
Ids respf'cts to Ids Itoy.al Ih'ghruMS; he was most 
graciously recehed, and one of the Indies of the 
hnram bung then indisj>o«‘d «ilh a complaint 
in her side, the PnglMi Mirgeon was again 
emplovjnl, and had tin* goo<l fortune to acc<de. 
rate Iwr recrjxery. Ouirig to tids event. 
Mi:. Bofoiiros* was held in high e‘tjm.atKm at the 
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Court of RAJET^rAUEL, and l)y liis influence nitli 
the Prince, was enahled to carry into eflect the 
order of the Emperor, which might otherwise 
luiTc been cavilled at, or by some underhand 
method, rendered nugatory. 

In the year 1050 (/.<?., A.D. 1610-11) the 
same ship returned from England, and brought 
out a 3 Ie. Bhidg^lan, and some other persons, 
for the purpose of establisliing factories in 
Bengal. jMe. Bougrton, having represented 
the circumstances to the Prince, was ordered to 
send for Bridgwan ; that gentleman, in 
consequence, went to IlAJEi\rAiiEL, was introduced 
to the Prince, and obtained an order to establish, 
in addition to that at Pipley, factories at 
Ballasore and BCoogley. Some time after this 
event Mr. Boughton died, but the Prince still 
continued his liberality to the English.” 

Let me say at once that BouGnTON is a real 
historical character and not a mythical personage. 
We have references to him in authentic India 
Office Records which are now open to the public 
and available for examination. But as far as 
has been ascertained, the first reference to 
Gabriel Boijghton is to be found in the follow- 
ing document which is dated 3rd January, 
1611. (15). 

From President and Council at Surat to 
Company, dated Sioalley Marine, the 3rd 
January 1644 {45.) 
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“Assal-VUT CKAtiyE, a very groat Vmhra, 
gratious with the King and our very good friend 
havcing long importuned us to supply him with 
a Chinirgcon, wee Consideringe how advanta- 
geous ilt may he vnto you, and hauoing a fitt 
opportunity, one Gabriel BourfHTON, late 
Chirurgeon of the IFopetcell being therevnto 
ver}* well qualifyed, and being willingo to stay, 
wee hauo thought fitting to designe him to that 
service, wherewith Assal t Ckaunk is Soe well 
pleased that lately when Mn. Tuukeii was to 
leave Agra ho accomivxnicd Mn. Tasu and 
TuRyrr. to the King who honor’d them moro 
than ordinary in a long conference ho hold with 
them, dismissing them with Vests, and sending 
vnto the Pnr.siDr.NT a ffinnan and dagger, wliich 
not Iwing yelt received wee know not wlml the 
former may import or tho lA^ttcrs vnlow, Imt 
shall hereafter advise, and if the dagger Ixj of 
any considorahh* worth it shall he sent you with 
tho jowoll before advised the Princo lately Kcntl 
vnto the both expected by 

TunNrn.” 

'llius thequestion arises — <Hd Boi'niiTON leave 
Srr.AT in IfitTi or in lOHO? Again, there is no 
inherent improhahillty in the '•tory of the firt' 
aecUlcnt. Dow, who g»*nerally relies on Malio- 
niedan sourevs of information, though he Is not 
nl« ays very accurate in his renderings, has tlje 
following ; — 
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The }^mpcrorV alarm for J)aiia was scarce? 
subsided, wbcu a dreadful accident linppened 
to his eldest daughter, whom he l(»vcd above all 
his children, jiciurninjr one nighl from visiting 
her father to lun* own apartnumts in the 

haram. she unfort unate.lv brushed with her 

* 

clothes one of the lamps which stood in the 
passage. Her clothes caught tire, and as her 
modest V, bcine: wiihin hcarin" of men, ivould 
not permit her to call for assislrincc, she was 
scorched in a terrible manner. She rushed into 
the haram in flames, and there was no hope of 
her life. The Emperor was much afi’cctcd . . 

. . he for once became devout, to bribe licavcn 

for the recovery of his favourite child. Ho how- 
ever did not in the meantime neglect the common 
means. .^Vnit-ala, the most famous pliysician 
of the age, was brought express from .Latioue, 
and the Sult.vna, though by slow degrees, was 
restored to health.” 

But did Boughton go to Agiia, or did he go 
to the Deccan straight from Suiiat ? If to Agiia, 
a considerable time must have intervened before 

he could reach the Deccan and minister to the 

« 

needs of the Royal Princess on whom he was 
called upon to attend. Popular imagination 
with an unerring instinct has recognised this 
difhculty, and hence represents Boughton as 
starting on his medical mission from Surat to 
the Deccan. Ro doubt the general accej;)tance 
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of tlic popular version has been favoured bv tlio 
circumstance that as a matter of fact Bougiiton* 
u'as held in high esteem in the ]iIogul Court. 
Further, it is instructive to note in this connee* 
tion that there is a very similar cenfusion and 
mixing up of dates in the case of .Ton Ciiakkock 
and another patriotic physician, Haiiiltok,* in 
the account which is given by Oiimk both in his 
Historical Fragments and in his Military Tran- 
sactions. Before jwssing Trom this part of the 
subject, I should UKo to invito your attention 
to what Bownr.v tolls us' in his account of the 
countries round the Bay of Bengal. TVo there 
read — 

“In the Iwforcmcntioncd places in those 3 
Kingdoms, tho Fnclish Nation in gcncmll hath 
frce<lomc of inhnhi(ini»c and trading? free from 
nil manner of taxes and cuslomcs in or out, the 
like priviledges hath noo Other Nation besides. 

All which «as procured by the Ingenuitlc 
of Mr.. fixnuiFL Bowurs, one of our owne 
Nation, and a very Eminent Doctor of Thisick, 
Kimeiime Doctor in f)rdiimTy to the great M’ar- 
rionr Dmip. Jtmtv, who tooke n very great 
AfTecticin tonanis him. and nas most eoiirti'ous 
and I'n*'' to him, nnd J^pecially Upon a Notable 
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Cure of liis owne Lady performed (Under God) 
by tlie Doctor, the Nabob calHnge for him. 
Ordered him att that instant to demand ivhat he 
wold have given him or had most likeinge to and 
it shold be granted in Consideration of his Loyal 
Service and care of the best of his familie. The 
Doctor, highly Surprised with this great Person’s 
Generositie, yet soone considered Upon it, yet 
see as not to be greedy of any present gaine 
(onely for himself e), and now in the best of 
time, requested that the English Nation might 
Settle Eactories in what parts of the Kingdomes 
they pleased and be free of all duties and Cus- 
tomes, which then was 4s jDer Cent in and the 
like out for all goods dealt in. The which was 
noe Sooner demanded but as readily granted, 
with Phyrmanes in the Persian Languadge that 
the English nation Shold hold that priviledge soe 
longe as they pleased to live and settle in their 
dominions, and many other rewards liberally 
bestowed upon the doctor (one beinge rare 
amonge the Mahometants).” 

It is to be noticed that Botjghton appears as 
Bowden in Bowrey. But as Con. Title observes 
“ it seems impossible that Mm Jximla who did 
not come to Bengal till 1659 should have been 
the Mahomadan patron from whom Bohghton 
(who- died some years earlier) obtained trading 
privileges for his countrymen.” This, however, 
does not throw any , doubt on the reality of 

27 
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Bougiiton’s Jinuati, lliougli it shows that the 
firman could not liarc been granted by IMin 
JuMLA. On the contrary, wc have the following 
in the Court Booh of 1C7‘1 under date dth 
September of that year. have discoursed 

with Bkidges and others concerning the 
phinnaund or patent for trade granted the 
English by the prince of Bengala ; and ne tind 
that it nas first procured by one JIr. Bowden a 
chyriirgcon, and gave the "Engish oncly liborlio 
to trade paying Custom according to tho Kings 
phirmaund but was altered and mado to pay noo 
Custom according to tho Kings phirmaund. That 
nftenujrds there was another phirmaund thought 
to Iw mom advantageous to tho trade of 
the English procured by Mr. G.wton and 

BtLLIDGE., ” 

Some oC our friends, ulio are critically in- 
clined and hence hcMlatc to accept tho Boughton 
tradition ns authentic, tell us tlmt concession of 
(radint: privileges \rns secured on l)elialf of the 
Company by Sn: Thomas Bok during Iiis embassy 
in bis capacity of Amkisvador of James I. TiVe 
have, box^ever, the testimony of Sin Thomas him- 
sMf against this Matcment. Iiuhnsi, from a 
cap’ful examination of some of tlie entries in 
the journal of Sii: Thomas, it would npp<‘ar tluat 
be did not set tniicb store by the Bengal trade. 
He nritc-s for example, in bis journal under date 
2ltb November, Ifilfi : 'Tort rcqueima in 
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Bengala you are misinformed in. Tlier is no 
mart nor resort of Mercliaimtes. It is traded 
by the Portugalles from Pegu with rubyes, to- 
passes and saphiers ; and returnes cloth, which 
is fyne, but you may bee furnished nearer 
hand.” A few days before this, imder date 
November, 12, 1616, Boe had written to the 
Surat factors — 

“ It is true Bengala makes fine Cloth, but 
the Company Need not send a factory to buy 
that Commoditye ; they may many wayes be 
supplyed at easier rates then to send a ship to 
yt, or pass it soe farr by land, at their owne 
portes of Masolapatan and Ghzeratt. Por 
sugar, it is base, not woorth frait, and the wax 
in no plenty. The best comoditye is a raw silke 
and pretty stuffes made thereof, which are sould 
to Agra, -but in small numbers.” 

Under date July 23, 1616, we have the follow- 
ing entry in the Journal of Sir Thomas Boe : 
“ I wrote to Mahabat Chan complements and 
thanks, and sent away letters to Meslopatan 
concerning a factory at Bengala. At night I 
solicited Asaph Khan of my Articles. His 
answer was short ; which I understood not.” 
Hoe says in his original letter which is pre- 
served in the India Office Becords, that he was 
requested to procure a firman or command for 
Bengala, it being supposed that some shipping 
would be that year directed there, but that 
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finding firnnns of lidle uso, he wns waiiing for 
the conclusion of the proposed treaty. Hoe ivns 
for opening up trade with Hengal overland, 
and this difference of opinion led to an interesting 
correspondence hettreen the Ambassador and 
tlie Surat factors. The factors represented that 
“ Bengal generally is a liot country, the most 
of the inhabitants very poor gentiles, and upon 
the sea coast where there is any hope of benefit, 
the Butch and Portuguese Juur trade, ‘uherehy 
we conceive that the transportation hy land 
thither n ill ho more hazanlous and cbnrgnhle 
than the benefit by the sale of small quantity 
can answer.” Hoe*s answer to this which I give 
liclow, K to my mind, characteristic of the man, 
of Ills powers of acute observation and of his 
nntiNC humour,— 

“Tint Bcng:\Ia should boo pooro I sec no 
reason; it feodes (his Countrio with wliealoand 
rise; it sondes sugar to nil India; it hatli the 
finest Clotli and Pint.adoc'*, Muscb, Ciuilt and 
AmlK’r, (hcMdes) almost nil mretyes from thtnee 

by trade from Pi or The NumU’r of 

Portugalls H'siding IS n good argument for ss 
to seebo it ; it N a signe tber is good doing. 
An Abby was euer a token of n rieb hoUe, and 

^tort' of Croues of plenty of Carrion 

It is to Ijts* vnderstood wee mu^t fire them 
o!it and insynteyjje our trade at the Piles 
rnd.” 
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While we note this rather interesting contro- 
versy between the Ambassador and the Surat 
factors, we have also to note that within . 
less than twenty years of this animated 
discussion, the question of the opening up 
of the Bengal trade, the question of inland 
communication as against the sea-route between 
Sheat and Bengal, was practically settled for 
the English by force of circumstances, and 
the action in 1632 (33) of the Company’s 

agents recently established on the Coromandel 
Coast. 

In 1632, relates William Belton, a mission 
was sent to the Nabob of Cuttack. The mission 
consisted of six Englishmen and set out from 
Masllipatan on the 22nd March of that year. 

I append ^ the summarised version of Belton’s 
narrative to be found in the pages of Hlgh 
Mleeay’s Historical Accounts of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia — ^from which we gather that the 
Company’s Agent at Masllipatan on the coun- 
try of Cormandell (Mastee John Noeeis) 

‘‘ was resolved to send two Merchants into Bbngalla. 
for the settling' of a factory, and six Europeans besides, 
wbo were then at Masulipatam, were to accompany the 
merchants, and cany a present from the Agent to the 
Nabob or king of that country. They set sail on the 
6tb April, and on the 21st anchored before a town called 

IlARSSAPOREi'” 


^ vide Addendum, 
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“"When the part) landed there a Fortnjjucse ina«itcr of 
a fnijate *' vath th« a«s'stance of some of the nbble-rabblc 
Ilascall of the Townc did set vpon Mr C^rTiinont and 
Mr Collet where our men, bem" opre*!tb) multitudea had 
like toha^e becne all shtn or spojld, but that (Luckhp) 
ihcRo^^fr (or \ ice Km? there) rescued them uith 
200 men ” 

"The) had mterMcn with the Xabob at Mmcasdt, 
hss res donee near CorrkE (Cultuck), and he paac them 
leave to trade, freclv and without pa)inp custom, " off or 
on the shore in the countra of tYunu (i e , Odia or Ori'sa) 
This look place Iln\ Mn> 1(1*13 *' 

"In conseqiunce of this permission (though the narm» 
tivc makes no mention of permission pnnled to build), 
the party established a factor) at IIiRluunirorr, and 
whiUt some of them remained there to build, Mr 
CscTwnioiiT traaolkd towards BAiL.\ 2 itT (Hilasore), and 
reachetl it Ma I’lrctt " 

The first rcfcronco to nn cTprc« recognition 
of tlic priMlogCH of the KngHsh to trade in 
Bengal is perhaps to he found in n document 
the nctuvl d\to of which, Coiovri. Yult: points 
out, was the 7th Soptemher, 1021 It is n contract 
of peace undo lictwecn Mn. KtSTi m, who ropre* 
sented the Hast India Company, and tlio Mogul 
GoNcrnor and local dignitaries of Surat, (hough 
it max will 1)0 douhtetl if these who nigned Uie 
contract on hohalf of the Mogul administration 
had the requisite legal power to grant trading 
prixilrgcs in Ilengal. 'VVo ha\o two xersions of 
this ngrccmenl. rortunaUdy thero Is no null- 
fctanlial ilirffrcncc lictxrccn the txvo, and I giro 
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below the more important of the terms of the 
Contract : — 

" A Contract of Peace made 7oitJi Mr. Basfell, Cajiiain of 
the English Nation, lohich we for the future do allige 
ojirselves exactly to observe. 

"1. It is agreed that the English shall freely trade 
at their pleasure in the Ports of Surat, Cambaya, Baroch, 
Goga, Bengala, Se 3 'nda and in other of the Cities of the 
Kings Dominions, and that they shall have liberty to 
import and Export all sorts of goods excepting Currall 
for 1 year, promising not to question them either touching 
the quantity or time, be it Silver or Gold or any other 
Goods whatsoever they shall export from Hindustan for 
their own country. Excepting as (to) the said Currall for 
one year, which being Expired the import of that also shall 
not be prohibited. 

2. That it shall not be lawfull for either the Gover- 
nour, the officers or Broga of the Custom house, upon the 
pretence of the King or Princes Occasion to require the 
same of any goods unto them intended for their own 
proffitt, onely what shall be indeed necessary for the Kings 
use may be taken. 

3. That the house belonging to Coja Hossan Allee 
wherein they formerly lived paying rent shall be continued 
unto them. 

4. That what ever Carts shall be needful to the 
English for bringing of their goods from the maryne of 
the towne Swally and for transport of Goods from the 
River Tappee and other places, as also water and Provi- 
sions for their Ships Expences they shall be furnished of 
them without molestation or prohibition by the Governours 
of Wooepau either present or to come. 
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5 That if any other Christian shall offond any man 
tclon^ing to the Kings port the KnOIIsU arc not to bo 
que tioncd for it, but if any Knolish man doc Commit any 
offence they arc answcmblefor it 

8 That their Co^ein shall pas freely through the 
countrj without molestation,” etc 

#«*«■« 

10 Tint the Usousji shall have the free exercise of 
their own religion (In case of quarrrlls httween Knoiisk- 
itrs, th»' Ilsruair CapLam to decide, if between 
Esf,u^Inrv^ and Mtisiulman the Ciptain and IheOovemor 
together shall decide, etc ) 

11 (In ea«c of an KngliahmanV death ht« goods 
•hall b" taken in charge bv English people , if there i« no 
Englishman to take charg*, the Goicrnor and “CorzM ” 
ihall take an exact account, etc ) 

12 (The rnglish ships to mlminister ail to the 
King’s ship<, an 1 ne\cr I > prctcn 1 to any right or claim 
to any ship |*crtaining to the King, etc ) 

n (^\ hen th- captain or other Englidiman deaircs 
to go on IkmixI their ships, as an acknowledgment to the 
Goremour they •hall a^k hia liccn«c, etc ) 

14 (Abo it satisfaction to 1*^ done to the Engh«h on 
thnr just dcmanli, etc ) 

”Giiri the 2jth Pa} of the Moone 5?hahnr Noor 
Alice in the 25 year of th** U'* gne of Snaw Jrnan 
Gxett 


CKA^^ N Ooiernor, 

V 

•‘KHOZZV MAHMUD KIIOSSUM,” 


»nX aWil 16 0 ‘her*. 
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The next stage in our stoiy brings us face to 
face with that interesting personality — Streynsham 
Master — vhoin I hid occasion to refer to else- 
where in another connection. The instructions 
issued to him in December 1675 by the Company 
at home stated, “ if at your arrival at the Tort 
St. George, you shall find Sir William Langhorne 
there living, as we hope, then we think it 
convenient that you voyage on our ships to 
Matchlipatam and the Bay to take an inspection 
into all our affairs and to regulate and set in 
order what you shall find amiss.” This led to 
his tour of inspection through Bengal and has 
given us a Diary which is one of our most 
valuable sources of information regarding 
contemporary events and tlie early English 
Settlements in Bengal — a tour in course of 
which our Diarist w’-ent about putting down 
punch-houses in one town, and putting a stop 
to the use of Boundells or unbrellas by subor- 
dinate officers attached to English factories 
elseAvhere, putting up pucca brick-built godowns 
in a third j)lace in the place of straw-thatched 
sheds as a protection against fire, and pointing 
out the general unhealthiness of life in Lower 
Bengal owing to a circumstance which unfor- 
tunately still continues to be a fact, viz., that 
“the houses in Bengala are all made of mud, dug 
out of the ground, by which almost every house 
hath a holeful of water standing by it which 
' .28.' 
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may bo one reason T;\liy the country is unwhole- 
some.*’ 

I craro your indulgence to place before you 
just a fcTT short specimen extracts by nay of 
illustrating the illminatiiig nature of tho entries 
to bo found in blaster’s Diary— 

" 3Ut Arguif There bcin" a Complaint of tho Punch- 
houBca in this Towne, nliieh are \cry perniciou':, foe well 
in respect to the Peace, nml qnict of the Place, as the 
health of onr Seaman, it is therefore onlcrcd that noo 
rnncli-hoii^es hoc admitted within the precinct of the 
Esousii confound*' . 

"CM Sfp*<rlj(r This ni"hl wc sailed over the Sands 
calk'd the hrases, ha\ in" never Ivsse than three ffathome 
water, and a swcllinp Sea.” 

*'7ih Stpitnitr This momin" rrco came fain* l>> the 
Acnaciv Shoare, and by tho Dutch Poye«, and came to 
an anchor at the mouth of the lliaer near the lie of Coxrji, 
and bonjjlit as nmcli fnh out of a boite for half a Hujkh' as 
would serve fourscourc men 

"5M. This (U) we passjxl by the river which 
pocB to CiiirrTOoji and Dacci, which the Ksousn call 
the river of licjvd, by reason the Aitrsc'Nres n»fd 
to come out (lienee to Kob, and sailctl iij» the riier 
titx tUc tadc of v.\we\i ivi<v».\, jtstt <'-f the 

j;rcat quantity of b*«*s«ax is madi, whieh U the Kinj** 
co'nti'rtlitv, and nan#* safrerr-! to dnk Ihcrciu but fur hi* 
a'*coni|* .\rl swanrrs of Pew ov*r our Vfiiell, 

we pt»vd by Kfiat qunfxr of salt pit!*, ar ! 
ji’aivt to salt, which is aU-e apprip-tatrrl t) tie 

Kin,; f f Ofrat MfxjtLt, aaJ Ron* suf!c'e-l to male 
bit fer hi* »'n^3csf t. 
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‘'This evening with the tide of flood we gott into 
tliat part of tlie river G-.akgks that come from HUGrLY. 
At the mouth of the said river tliere’s 18 or 19 fathoms 
water without, and but 8 or 9 within, but it sbolds 
gradual]}’- shelvingwise, yett causes a great whirling of 
the water, soe that often times Ships and vessells are 
turned or winded round by it for a good space of time, but 
seldom receive dammage thereby (as afterwards I saw one 
further up the river so winded) but wee comeing neare 
upon a high Avater gott in without any such winding, and 
they happen at the first of the flood and last of the 
ebb.” 

10th. This morning w’ee endeavoured to w’-eigh our 
anchor again, but all the force and art could be used 
by 30 men at a winks and Capstan could not move itt 
and being out of hope to gett it up wee cutt our cable and 
left it. The cable being now made of Maldive Coir 
never started a strain 

13th. Wednesday morning about 7 okloclc, we gott to 
Burnagur, where the Dutch have a place called the Hogg 
Sactory, and I was informed they Kill aboul3,000 hoggs 
in a yeare, and salt them for their shipping ' 

“ Lesse then 2 miles short of Huar.y we passed 

by the Dutch Garden, and a little further by a large 
spot of ground which the TPRENCH had laid out in a 
flactory the gate to which was standing, but was now in 
the possession of the Dutch. Then wee came by the 
Dutch flaetory, which is a large well-built house standing 

by itself e, much like to a Country Seat in England 

That, part of the Towne which wee passed by was all built 
of thatchb Hovells. About 7 oklock in the evening we came 
to the Honble : Company s ffactory ” 

“ 1st November. The Councell having taken into Con- 
sideration and debate which of the two places. Hugely or 
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Baluv'drc, 1)C most proper nnd con\cmcnt for the 

residence of the Chcift arnl Connect in the Bai, Did 
rcsohe and conclude that IltoniY nns the most fitthip 
place notwith«tandm" the Ktrorf Sliips doc Unlo^do and 
tahe in thojr hdeinij in Biiusopl roYde, IIif.iY licinp 
the Key or Scale of IIenmua, uhere all floods pn'-^ in 
and oat to and from all parts, and bein'; near the center 
of the Conipanis hu''in(sai< more commodious for receiving 
of advices from and is'nicing of orders to, all enbordinate 
ITactor^C' 

B*hercforc it is thought conatnient that the Chcife and 
Counccll of tlie Bay doe rc<5ide at Him y, and upon the 
dispatch of the Kiropi shiiH the Chetfe and the Counccll 
or some of them (as shall K* thought Convenient) dee 
yearly poo downe to DiiLA'orr «(K' well to expedite the 
dispatch of the ships as to male inspection into the affaire* 
of Raiuasopi. fficlory And the Council did likculse 
Conclude tint it was requisite a like in«pottioii shoul 1 be 
)carl\ made into the affairs m the ffictor} at CA*sAstn\7Mi, 
the llonble Compains principal eone* mrs if rale* and 
investment* in the Bay Uiinp m lho«e tuo plan*, and 
the rxpcnce of such visitation wiU be veri *mall, !>\ rpa*on 
of Con»rnienCA of traiillinp in tlc*e Coimtrr}* b\ lard 
or Water ” 

JCovcmlxT Mnsfer left KtviiimUiynr for 

Hiiclili. IIo noti’s — 

**^^bll»t 1 ws* at CA*«AwrArAt wl leh va* alou‘ »ix 
wf*'!,* time, th'* V atrr did fill in tl rivrr aU nt r> fall nre 
ri,;hi up an 1 donr (iw) All t!i»* ('cutitrv, or grrat prl 
tl r'rcf, aUii* C<‘s»JirA7Al. l*jlAJil»«lp“»rttAvithMiin* 
feirry trr^, ll I* Iravr* of vfbicS arr gatbrnsl to 

fo'd ll r B t 'CIS with, an 1 » la/^p tl p »ilL Hr r, Bf d tl fo'e 
tl * trrp* are I ’sat d evr'j’ vra’a. Tie role of Biaruii 
li Arry fcrti’^, Uan,; a lir ! of a fjl ri^l at 1 e 
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phccs n fntt pniid. Thpro is not one mo^inlaim'. or Hill 
to le seen nlont llroi.Y or CAssAMnA/.vi;, the Connlrcy 
l)oinj;r all I'laino :uul level!, and tho* ntn thin^ will ^row In' 
reason of the fertile .ess of the soile, yetf tlrewood is senvee, 
and tinrher had and verv dean*. Tlie Towne of Cassam- 
BAr.AU is .ahont two miles lonp:, and in some jdjrces the 
streets where the. markets are kept are soo narrow that a 
Ildlancjucen ean hvit just pass in them.” 

We now come In ICiSl and 1(182. 

Speaking of the evonis of these years in 
the annals of the East India Company, Bruce 
relates — 

"Tiie trade to Bcniral, hoth in its oriirin and progress, 
had hitherto been subservient to tiiaf of the Coromandel 
Coast, attd under the contri)! of the Afit'ut and Cotincil of 
Fort St. Goori^e. Tins control, howtivcr, liad been 
irrepjularly exereised, probably from the eiicutnstanco of 
the A;j;enl at Hoo<xbly, a4id not unfroqnently at the lessor 
Factories, havinp: an eventual title to sueec«sion, sometimes 
to the faovernmont, and often to a seat in the Council 
of Fort St. George. It frequently occurred also that 
this control was evaded by the expectation of succeeding 
to the Government of life F<trl, at which an opportunity 
would be given to justify proceedings improper in 
themselves, and sometimes the foundation of blame by tho 
Court. These. romov-als of Agents and Factors managing 
the Company’s interests on the coast, or in Bengal, had 
produced irregularities, the last and most striking instance 
of which was the dismission of Mr. Master at Fort St. 
George, and the confirmation of Mr. Job Clnarnock as 
Chief of Cossimbazar. It was therefore determined, on 
taking into' consideration the evils resulting from the 
dependency of the Bengal Factories on the Fort, to 
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coa^litiite t’le A"^nc\ it Hoos^Mj a ilietinct and Foparato 
Factory from Fort St George Ihit, in an nfTiir of FUth 
importance, tint tlici mi^lit act nith tcrtini knonlcrlije, 
the Coart apjwintcl Mr. Iltdges, a member of tbcir 
Comniitttcc (or in modem tinu*< nonld Ik? tinmd a 

Dmctnr of ilie Fist India Coropitii), with «{ ecnl powers, 
to be A.;cnt and Goiernor of lln :r ifTiirs in the Biy of 
Bengal, and of the Ficloms siibonlinstc to it, or Coi«im- 
bazar, Patri, Bahsore, Mildi, and Picca, ind dirtctcsl 
that the ^tocU of £ 230,000/-, ippropnatcd for llennal, 
she ul 1 be <h«tnbiited as foUias, rt: £ 110,000/- to be 
sent to r*«simbi7ar, £ 11,500/- to Patna, £ 32,000/- to 
llalhsore, £ 15,000/- t> Maldi, £ 1C,500/- to Dscen, and 
£ 12 000/- to remain at Ilooglih After ppccifung the 
'^ills, Cloths, on 1 « tlier articles exj ectt d from n''h of thf«o 
rarl< nrs to form the mrestment of the Fessnn, tlie Court 
rcpcalrd Ihcir ordtn- a"imi*t tht Inl( rhtj ers, and direclid 
that a c<rponl of njproic<l fiddits and coiingo, iMlh 
Incnti sol li(fs should pn>e»i 1 from tho lort to he a gnanl 
to the AgMit's i*« r> )n aiid the I le'orj of noo^h!\,nnd 
to ict the Interlopers Sueh w-s tlit fonmhtiyntf 

the Ompni’s •ronrmnuit m 11 or wl it I eeime, 

vn th* f‘<\iul, Ih'. cci»lr\ of c^rntrerre, and the »e\t of 
gorernn eil tn British In In *’ 

Ulio foro.:oin" sX itcmont rnnblot m (o under- 
pfind tho cour«<» of r\cnts vhich led to tlio 
foriniUon of n dislmcl nud mdi pentUnl Agi no\ 
in tin’ III), and lljtt circmnit mu'^ undor uliicli 
Ilolgos \xai M*nl out uh Ui«* Comjvnjs*^ Auent 
and Ooiirnor and jditod in ch ir^o of all tln'lr 
afTitr' and firtorj' s iti lb ntn! 

Ih'fon* coming to the story nimtcd in 
IlcdgtV l)iir\, I should like to unite sour attrn- 
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tion lo some of Bolts’ observaiioDS in his Consi- 
derafions on India affairs, in special reference 
lo the trading operations of the E.I.C., in Bengal 
in the 17th Century, in as much .as these obser- 
vations, besides llironing a flood of light on 
the stale of things with v'hich Hedges had to 
deal, curiously confirm some of the conclusions 
I have so far ventured to drav from a number 
of our old 17th Century autliorities and docu- 
ments. Says Bolls, who, it will be observed, 
carries us a little beyond the period with which 
we are at present immediately concerned, — 

In tlie early periods of the East India trade it appears, 
from various accounts in Purclias’s Collection, that the 
English, as well as all other European adventurers, used 
to trade freely inland, under the protection of the Mogul 
Government; transporting their goods in the carriages of 
the country, called Hack'cries, to the most interior parts 
of HindostS.n, where they carried on a considerable trade in 
many articles, particularly indigo, which used to answer 
very well before the cultivation of that plant in America. 
But upon the confusion introduced after the subversion 
and dismembering of the empire, the security of merchants 
became extremely precarious ; who were made subject, as 
we find, to veiy great impositions in the different 
provinces, or IsTabobships, through which they passed. 
This indeed was so much the fact, that both Companies, 
while they continued separate, often experienced great 
inconveniences from their agents going into the interior 
parts of the country to do their business; where they were 
frequently made to pay considerable sums to the Mogul 
Governors, or Nab6bs, for their releasements ; for 
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aecorrniodatjon* of (]i«patc«, or for rcpantion of injiirir^, 
fometimes ml,bnt perhaps mtich oftcncrprotcodwl Thorc- 
fo-'O, after tlic unitinp of (he two Companie', \\hin their 
aCair< became redneed to a more regular PVftcm, it 
nrdc a penerat rale, not to permit on;i a\ho were in their 
eerTicc, or tinder their ]un*dietion,to po far into the inland 
ctninlri, without lea\e firpt obtained from the Goaernor 
and Com cil of the place at nhieli t!»e\ re«jdod Thire had 
been, however at nil time«, mant perfont nho n<idc<l and 
traded m difitrent pirt^ of the inland eoiintra, nho vere 
fuhjecl to their re>-pcett\e Kt\<« but boinp aequainted with 
the Indian hnpinpe-t and cii'ifomF, the} either took care 
to Veep th(in«(tvcs out of fcrapc'. nitli the nnti\e«, or 
haainp pot into them, cxtncato<l theTn«clie«» therefrom m 
the Ust manner thei could, fr« m knouinp the} hnd no 
kind of el uni to the inlerfmneo of tlio-e nho sclrd for 
tie Compani Sncli n ‘^Inetion*- on the travillmp n« 
!ia\c 1‘een tncntiotKal were eertainh necc««ar\ nnd jriidint, 
with reparil to the retaonl^ of and di|endaiits on the 
Conipn}, while the cenntn contmnul m ro un»ittl(d 
a plate , lut (1 ere can 1 e I o lonptr nffd I f tl rm new, nt 
lfa»t in tlioe ccuntne* wl uh an uidir the imn cilistt 
power of ih * rn^luh So\< rnijn^fauoj'an}*, 

Tl e wl o’e trsdt of th« Fn^lt^h ra«t.Irdia Conij-nni 
in coi»i*ta in tie ralt** «*f hronFilith, letjvf*, 

eo'pr, ir<ti, ha!, and n few <ther eiUTnidilif^ ff ni 
T'u'’ , and i/j llif' f urrJ S'* of ilri 

*»!• ptr*-, Rid 0*1 rr artnlfn for tl c raT,:rcH f f tl • ir rfttrr* 
n,’ ip« Tl ■ Ihit«h, Lf-nh** tlnr I UTtj-«an inn<rt* 
ar! r5j» rt», earrjr cn a loimhralh trailr, on tlejf 
(Vt ijani '* am unt, firm |Trt ti» p rl tn India. prtH iilarU 
f Jspn tin, rtlTj* r»** l^^njar u r, it •! r ii’tf, 

» ?t', »5 'y«, el ira vRr^, nrrack , fir In* tl f itU ttsdr 
tf iV » kif d carr on ff'r s«n r t f f tl e ITpiuh ti priir, 
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is a little ophium sometimes, from Bengal to Bencoolen, 
about 600 bales of cotton on a ship now and then from 
Bombay or Surat as tonnage offers, and a little popper from 
Bencoolen to China : all of which is very inconsiderable. 

All the goods imported by the English Company into 
Bengal are sold at stated periods by public auction, or as 
it is termed in India, at outcry : and upon the sales, a 
discount of nine, six, or three per cent, is allowed, accord- 
ing as the purchaser clears out his goods within the limited 
time. To those outcrys all persons, without distinction, 
are invited by the allowance of a dustuck for such goods 
as thej’’ there purchase, which is given by the Governor 
upon their clearing them out. 

The provision of the investment, for the cargoes of the 
ships returning to Europe, is made from ready monej' 
advances in the inland countries, partl}^ under the direction 
of the Chiefs and Residents at the Company’s subordinate 
factories of Chittigong, Luckypore, Dacca, Cossimbazar, 
Maldah, Patna, Burdwau, and Midnapore, who send black 
gomastahs into the interior parts for that purpose, and 
partly by black gomastahs at the other Aurungs, or 
manufacturing towns, under the direction of a member of 
the Board of Council at Calcutta, who fills the post of 
export- warehouse-keeper. 

The sole lawful difference between the trade of the 
English Company, and the trade of English free merchants 
and free mariners, as it was ever understood and practised 
in India during the independency of the Mogul government, 
was, that the Company’s goods, by virtue of the Mogul’s 
firman, confirmed afterwards by the usurping Nabobs in 
their treaties with the Company, passed with their dustuck, 
duty-free, while those of the free merchants and other 
traders were exposed to the payment of the duties establish- 
ed by the country government. 

29 
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The Portngneze Hmc, for a coneideraWc ilmc pn^t, 
scarce carnet on an^ re<?ttUr trade at tlicir pctticment of 
Bandell The Dutch, French, and Dinc«, the latter of 
whom at thejr pcltlcmenl of Scnmporc ohtiincd their 
sunnud from the Nabob Alla>cnlf Khawn about twenty 
years ago, liVcwi'e sought to pocices their priMlegcs of 
trading in all articles without exception j paying no duties 
on such goods as the) import, but only two and one half 
per cent at Hooghlj upon what they cijxirt b) sea, and 
conforming in all other articles of trade to the o^tablisheil 
customs of the empire They likewise possess a small 
district of land round each of their settlements, and hsic 
been alwajs used to giro their respective dusluchs also with 
their goods 

Tn this connection, I should further liho to 
place before you the following from Cla% ell’s 
account of the tmde of ITooghly nnd llTh^oro 
which U appended to !^^nstc^’8 Diary of his tour 
of inspection through Dcngnl in ICTH: — 

About Hugh there Ii\o mam weavers who weave 
cotton cloth, and cotton and T<-««er or Hcrlra of so\rral 
sorts, and from the {arts thcrc^lioutF there is brought silk, 
sugar, Opium, nee, ^Micat, 0)le, Ilutter, course hmiiv?, 
gunners, ard rrany oil rr commfthtir* The way of 
procanng these n to agree «[>on mu«ters uith the merchant* 
cf Htigly, or to s n I Itannian* nho mn pie f'ceunt), to 
bur them t n our acco tuts m t! e I’hre^ when the) arc invle 
cr procuralle at cl rajv*t I aidr* and w| t ther wee n*e one 
tnr cr o*l ‘‘r we give j'a'^r* m tlern,'Ii'>'i name, for 
t^’clrirpng tlo* p-oiltfr^e of cu**o’nr, ar 1 all llic*e 
j-Uer* tavr »'•« great a cotiVinirr^e tl at nu”* «f tl ^ giv^l* 
are Iriught ly water, iinlcn frt rn the | lace's tmrirlo 
Htgle 
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The Goods wo sell in Guglj" by merchants there are 
upon time, or ready-money, but which wa)’- soever it is that 
wee sell them, wee give passes and send them out in our 
names to avoide the merchants pa}nng custome which 
otherwise they would not doe, and wee are forced to 
abate in the price proportionate. 

Our shipps if wee had more pilotts whom wee could 
oblige to stay, after tlicj' had obtained some experience, 
either b}^ ingageing them in familyes, or bj'' giveing them 
good wages, might with much more care goe over the 
Braces, and come up Hugly River, then they can goe out 
of Downes into the River of London. 

The Dutch carry home rice, oyle. Butter, hemp, 
cordage, saile cloth, raw silk, silk wrought, salt petre. 
Opium, Turminck, Neelaes, Ginghams, Tapits, Brawles, or 
Slave cloutes, achee Beagues (?), sugar, Long pepper, and 
Bess wax, as much as thej' can gett 

The Portugueez, though numerous in Hugly, j^ett are 
reduced to a very low and meane Condition, their trade not 
worth mentioning, their subsistence being to be entertained 
in the Mogulls pay as Soldiers 

From “Account of the trade of BallasoreF 

"Ballasore begunn to be a noted place when the 
Portugueez were beaten out of Angelin by the Moores, 
about the year 1636, at which time the trade began to 
decay at Pepley, and to have a diminution in other 
places of these parts ; and the Barr opening and the River 
appearing better than was imagined. The English and 
the Danes ' endeavoured to settle fPactories here, to be out 
of the troubles the Portugueez gave to other nations and 
had themselves, the rather because the Cloth of Sarrajpore,^ 

* Hariharpur (tlie Harharrapore of Bruton) where the first English 
factory of the Bay was founded May, 1632. 
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where our first ffactorjo was settled was without much 
difiicultys to he hrought hither hy land, and the River 
where our Vc«m?1s usually had laine at being stopt out, 
it was noe cosy matter to bnng the Cloth b} Sea, nor soe 
safe to ha\e ^e««cll3 ride before that place, as here in the 
Roade of Ballasorc. 

And the Raja of Tillhich Rumbung, Ins Countrey 
byeng near this place where the greatest quantit^e of 
Tc‘?<cr or Ilcrba is procurable, a eettlcment was thought 
the more convenient because Ginghams, Hcrba Taffetjes, 
Hcrba Lungee, and other sorts of Herba goods might lie 
made ncare and brought hither, and noe where so good 
Hcrba goods prncurahle, the waters of Casharr} givcing 
the most lasting d)C to them and within two dajes journey 
of this place. 

It is interesting to place hy the side of this 
what Jlandclslo relates of Bcngala. lie tells us — 

Next to Oriva, binding towards the North, 
lyes the Kingdom of Bcngnla, t\hich gives 
name to (he Gulph, by the Ancients called 
Sinus Gau^clicvs. Tlioy drive hero a groat 
trade in Rice, Sugar, and Cotton, hut chiefly 
in Silks, which arc esteem’d the best in all the 
Indies. Tliw finest Cnncs wo lm\c are hrought 
from Rciigaln, where there likewise grows a 
sort of canes which are finer then the Osier, 
in so mxich ns s essols are made of them, which 
being glazed Avith I^cquo on (ho inside, contain 
liquid matters, as long and ns well ns a Glass 
or Silver Bowl, 'lliero nl*o grows a certain 
Herb, Iming on the (op of its stalk, (which is 
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about the compass of a mans ilniml)) a groat 
button like a tassel ; this tassel is spun out, and 
there are excellent stutTs made of it. Tlie 
Portuguez: call it Jlerba dc Bcni^ulay and make 
of it Hannings and Coverlets, in which they re- 
present all sorts of l^igures. 

It will thus be seen that the authorities so 
far referred to corroborate each other’s stato- 
ments regarding the natural products of the 
soil, the staple articles of trade and the modus 
operandi of the Company in reference to their 
trading operations in fkmgal in the Seventocnlb 
Century. 

ADDENDUM. 

The mi?pion consiftccl of fix En'^liFlimon, find .set out 
from ^Insulipat.nn on the 22nd March 1C32. Off Hnrfsn- 
poore "came a Portn^mll frigate ticrccly in Ijostility 
towards ns.” Tliis vessel, however, finding tliat the 
English " were ready for their entertainment,” came to an 
anchor, and sent on hoard with great professions of 
amity, in which there was " nothing wortli}’ of belief as 
the scq^uel shewed,” for Mr. Cartwright wdth some of his 
crew having landed, tho Porlugacse, " assisted by some 
of the ribble-rabble rascals of the towno/' set upon them, 
wounded several, and, but for tbe assistance of the 
governor, tbe whole might have been cut to pieces ; how- 
ever, "by God’s help all was pacified.” The English, 
however, took possession of the Portuguese vessel, which, 
as we shall afterwards see, they claimed as prize. - Mr. 
Cai-twright, wuth Bruton and another, proceeded to 
Cuttack, leaving Colley at Harssapore with four compa- 
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nions aii5 a lirgc proportion of the good*?, " for he is no 
wi«e merchant that vcnlnres too much in one bottom, or 
IS too credulous to trust ■Nfahoraelanes or infidels ” Thej 
loaded their boats mth gold, siher, cloth, and spices, 
which last arc almost as dear in this part of India as in 
England A journey, partly b\ water and partly bj land, 
brought them to Ralkhada, "a strong and spacious thing ”, 
Tcrr populous ** There are mawa wcaaers in it, and it 
jiclJcth much of that coiintr) fashion cloth” The 
governor recciicd them crtremcl} well, and fnrni«hed them 
with cowlcrs (coolies) (o com ey their goods, which were 
now taken off the carts lie honoured them with his 
cotnpanj for several mile*«, accompanied with the sound 
of various mu«ical in«trumcnt«, "on which they plaj most 
delicately out of tunc, time, and measure ” On the SOlh 
Apnl thej reached Cotele (Cuttack), and were well 
cntcrtatne<l prcMous to ihetr introduction into the court 
of Malkand), iihich wa« to lake place on the following 
dai 

In approaching to Nfalcandy, with the magnificence 
of nhtch the writer appears (o haie been deeply stnicV, 
iher went first along a stone causewnv two feet broad 
A great gale then ««hcred them into the Ivjtar (laraar), 
or “aerj faire market place,” for all sort* of proiiiiont 
A si-cond gat« , guanhd by 50 men, Ictl into a siucicns 
sln'ft, on each side of nlnch are merchants filling all 
kmdt of rich and cortlv eommoilitirs A third gate 
Iclinloa street cite fly di«lingui«hcil l> a magnifcent 
|’a^c»la T1 '• fouth gate nas "riry sjnciou* and 1 igh, 
an I ujlcH hr mighty marble” They 

tl rn came into a I roa 1 stnrt, whtrb 1 e romiorrs to tl at 
l^twe^a Clanrgcrtwi and Lit**! all This atreel con* 
laiu** 1 m’htng 1 it the |s»lsfc, and 1000 I o'^** were kept 
cv^itatUr in rrailine** tlere for lie king’s Ufi« Tl ey 
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tlien entered the palace, and passed throngh several 
spacions halls, paved with innrhle, till they reached the 
Derhar (Durhar). After they had awaited for some time, 
" the woixl came forth that the king was coming, then 
they hasted and overlaid the great large pavement wdth 
rich carpets, and placed in the midst against tlie miles, 
one fairer and richer carpet than the rest, wrought in 
Bengalla workc.” Then the king entered accompanied 
b}' forty or fifty of his courtiers, “ very gmvc men to see 
to.” The guide then introduced IMr. Cartwright, who 
^'did obedience.^’ The monarch received him with gmcious 
bows, to which he added a favour with which that 
gentleman could welt have dispensed, b}' pulling off his 
sandals, and holding out his naked foot to kiss, “ which 
he twice did refuse to doe, but at last he was fainc to do 
it.” The presents were then delivered, and !Mr. Cartwright 
being asked his demands, stated, liberty to trade in the 
nabob’s ports and havens, permission to coin monc}^ and 
freedom from custom. The discussion of these matters 
was interrupted by the arrival of their old enemy, the 
Portuguese captain, wdio insisted that his vessel had been 
seized in the most shameful and piratical manner, and 
without a pretence of right. Cartwright maintained that 
all vessels which could not produce passes from the 
English, Danes, or Dutch, were lawful prize, and this 
vessel had only passes from the Portugals, w’hich they 
call by the name of fringes.” After much dispute, the 
nabob hit upon an expedient for equally accommodating 
both parties. “ Hee made short worke with the matter, 
and put us all out of strife presently, for hee confiscated 
both vessel and goods, all to himselfe.” The merchant, 
however, felt no disposition to concur in this compro- 
mise. “ He rose up in a great anger and departed, 
saying that if he could not have right here, he would 
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nions and a large proportion of the goods, " for ho is no 
\ri«e merchant that aenturcs too much in one bottom, or 
IS too credulous to trust Mahomotanes or infidels ” The} 
loaded their boats with gold, fiUcr, cloth, and Fpiccs, 
arhich last arc almost as dear in this part of India as in 
England A journey, partly b\ water and panlj bj land, 
brought them to Balkkada, “a strong and spacious thing”, 
Tcrv populous “ There arc many uca\cr8 in it, and it 
yielilcth much of that countr) fashion cloth ” The 
gorernor recen cd them cilrcracly well, and furnished them 
with cowlcrs (coolie^) to conrc} llicir goods, whicli ucrc 
now taken off the carts lie honoured them uilh his 
companj for several mile<», accompanied with the sound 
of various mu«ical in«tnimenl‘«, ”on which they plaj most 
dclicatcl) out of tune, time, and measure” On the SOth 
Apnl Uic} readied Coteke (Cuttack), and were well 
cntertaine<l prcMous to (heir introduction into the court 
of Malkand} , which was to take place on tlio following 
dftv 

In approaching to Maleand}, with the magnificence 
of which the writer appears to ha\e I>ocn deej 1) stniclr, 
thc> went first along a stone cau«cwny tuo feet broad 
A great pate then u«hcred them into tlie Ivitar (laraar), 
or “icry fairc market place,” for all sort* of proiiiions 
A fcooad patt, pianl«l by 60 men, Irtl into a sincions 
strrrt, on each tide of wlueh are merchants silling all 
Jrmdr of rich aiid A thml frfic 

Ird into a strrcl cliicflv di»tinguishcd hi a inagnifcrnt 
T1 foiith gati w«s “virj sjflcioti* and high, 
arl uph<*H li might} pillars of gra} marllc” They 
thrn carnr into a I roail street, wliwh he conn'arr* to tl at 
l-'turen Cltaingwrros^ anl I\biblall Thu stu-rl con* 
taiisesl r *1 mg I ut tl e palsiv, ar*! 1000 hor»^* were kept 
ccciUntlr in rrvlinc** tl ere for tl •* king's u*#* Tl *y 
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tlieu entered the palace, and passed through several 
spacious halls, paved with marble, till the}* reached the 
Derbar (Durbar). After they had awaited for some time, 
the word came forth that the king was coming, then 
they hasted and overlaid the great large pavement with 
rich carpets, and placed in the midst against the miles, 
one fairer and richer carpet than the rest, wrought in 
Bengalla worke.’’ Then the king entered accompanied 
by forty or fift}*’ of his courtiers, “ very grave men to see 
to.” The guide then introduced jMr. Cartwright, who 
“ did obedience.” The monarch received liim with gracious 
bows, to which he added a favour with wdiich that 
gentleman could well have dispensed, by pulling oif his 
sandals, and holding out his naked foot to kiss, “ which 
he twice did refuse to doe, but at last he was fainc to do 
it.” The presents were then delivered, and Mr. Cartwright 
being asked his demands, stated, liberty to trade in the 
nabob’s ports and havens, permission to coin money, and 
freedom from custom. The discussion of these matters 
was interrupted by the arrival of their old enemy, the 
Portuguese captain, who insisted that his vessel had been 
seized in the most shameful and piratical manner, and 
without a pretence of right. Cartwright maintained that 
all vessels which could not produce passes from the 
English, Danes, or Dutch, were lavTul prize, and this 
vessel had only passes from the Portugals, which they 
call by the name of fringes.” After much dispute, the 
nabob hit upon an expedient for equally accommodating 
both parties. “ Hee made short worke with the matter, 
and put us all out of strife presently, for hee confiscated 
both vessel and goods, all to himselfe.’^ The merchant, 
however, felt no disposition to concur in this compro- 
mise. “ He rose up in a great anger and departed, 
saying that if he could not have right here, he would 
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hare in another place, and went Ins waj, not tahin" 
leave of the nabob nor of an} other, at which abrupt 
departure they all admired ” This hi£*h tone, instead of 
giving offence, appears to have impre««ed the nabob 
with an idea of the importance of the rngli«h character 
lie cent next da} for Cartwnght, and nshcil, smiling, 
why he had gone off in such anger? *‘To which 
he answered, with a rteme undaunted countenance, that 
lie had done lus masters of the Ilon'hle Company wrong, 
which could not he po endured or put up ** Tlie king was 
then Iicanl earcfull} inquiring among lus attendants, 
what h'nglidi was, the extent of its naial power, and tlio 
situation of its fotllcmcnts The answers all tended to 
inspire him with a high idea of the importance of tins 
nation, in tepU to which he "said hut little, hut what he 
thougt IS I'cyt nd mj knowlctlgc to tell j on Iho result 
wa«, that he ofrervd the ruglish a free trade, on condition 
that the} should n«'‘i'»t hia sev«cU in all ca«e'« of di«ttr<s, 
citlicr from tea or enemies, and that the} should not 
make prize of aii} m«nc 1 witlun hw jorls, nvers, or road? 
These conditions b^,ing ngrecil to, were made the lasm of 
formal docummi, which wan ilmwn up on the spot, 
and sealed two dais after On the sixth, Mr Corlwnght 
was asketl to a great fca«t, wlicr the king was sum undid 
"with the mont and cluerot « f all Iiu nohle« " lie was 
"exeeeibng merry aid plca«ant,” and haling rinl for an 
elegant rofie, |t«t it with bn own liand iij-on Cartwright, 
ard " thus was he inves’id an I rutertame^l in the \ ns*"! ce 
cf this rotal, noble, aid great asmnlili ’’ 



APPENDIX A. 

CAPTURE OF A ROYAL SHIP 

The English at Bomhay. 

The Roj’al ship called the Ganj-i-Sawai, than which 
there was^ no larger in the Port of Surat, used to sail 
every year for the House of God (at Mecca). It was 
now bringing back to Surat tift3’^-two lacs of rupees in 
silver and gold, the- produee of the sale of Indian Goods 
at !Mocha and Jedda. The captain of this ship was 
Ibrahim Klnin. ** There were eighty guns and four 
muskets on board, besides other implements of war. It 
had come within eight or nine days of Surat, when an 
English ship came in sight, of much smaller size, and 
not having a third or fourtb part of the armament of the 
Ganj-i-Siliwai. TTlien it came within gun-shot, a gun 
was fired , at it from the Royal ship. Bj' ill-luck, the gun 
burst, and three or four men were killed by its fragments. 
About the same time, a shot from the enem}”^ struck and 
damaged the mainmast, on which the safety of the vessel 
depends. The Englishmen perceived this, and being en- 
coura.ged by it, bore down to attack, and drawing their 
swords, jumped on board of their opponent. Th e. Christians 
are not bold in the use of the sword, and there were so 
many weapons on board the royal vessel that if the captain 
had made any resistance, they must have been defeated. 
But as soon as the English began to board, Ibrahim Khan 
ran down into the hold. 

The enemy soon became perfect masters of the ship. 
They transferred the treasure and many prisoners to 

30 
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Ihcjr own elnp ‘Wbcn tliey hid laden thcjr slnp, 
they brought the royal ship to shore near one of their 
settlements, and hn«:iod tbem«clve5 for a wceh searching 
plunder, stnpping the men, and dishonouring the women, 
both old nnl joung Thev then left the ship, cinying 
off the men Seienl honourable women, when they found 
an opportunitv, threw themselves into the sea, to presen c 
their chastity, and come others killed themsolies with 
knives and diggers 

This loss wisroporto<l to \nrangzch, ind the news writers 
of the port of Surat sent some rupees nhicli the rnghsh 
had coined at Honihii, with a supersenption containing 
the name of their impure King Aurangzeh then onlcreil 
that the 1 nglish factors who were residing at Snrat for 
commerce shotill K sciretl Onlrrs wen. aho given to 
I'timtld Khtln, Soficrintcn lent of the port of Sunt, and 
Suli Yi^kut Kh^m to make pre]>aralioni for iK'sieging the 
fort of Boniltt) The eiils arising from the rnglisli 
occupation of lloml i} wtro of long stin hng The Pnghsh 
were not at all alarmed at the threatening The^ knew 
tliat Sill \fikut was ofTindetl at som« slights h" hil 
rceeivctl But tliri won mort actiie than nsuil in 1 lulling 
lastmns an 1 nails, and in I locking up the voids so tint 
in the end thei male the place quilt impngnalle 
I'timltl Kh^n siw all the c prepiritions and cime to the 
conclu«inn tl at there was no rtmeili, anl tl it a slnig(,le 
with the 1 nglish wool 1 na ilt onJ> m a 1 ea> i loss to the 
cu‘ton» urinne lie mail ro renniis prrpon'ions for 
earning tin* ro^a! onlrr into cxeojtioTi, an I wa* not 
Trilling, tha* cne rujM-<' *l oun I** lost to tl lewnue To 
save a{ 1 ‘^aranc^ I kej* the 1 n 'hili fsrtorn in ronfrif-. 
nrat, l^nt pnva’elv 1 rr leavured to rffei* an amn-^f 
tn^nt Afte» tl e coofnetnenl of thrir futort tl e I 1 1 lnh 
Ijway of rtj n»al, *<• xM upon evrry Impeml Or*'^f, 
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wlierever the}- found one, on sea or on shore, and kepi them 
all in confinement. So matters went on for a long- time. 

During these troubles I, the writer of this work, had 
the misfortune of seeing the English of Bombay, wdien 
I was acting as agent for ’Abdur Razzflk Khan at the 
port of Surat. I had purchased goods to the value of 
nearly two lacs of rupees, and had to convoy them from 
Surat to Abdur Razzak the faujdtlr of R{ihiri. My route 
was along the sea-shore through the possessions of the 
Portuguese and English. On arriving near Bombay, but 
while I was yet in the Portuguese territor}’-, in conseq^uence 
of a letter from Abdur Razzhk, I waited ten or twelve days 
for the escort of Skli Yfdcut Khfm. Abdur Razzfdc had 
been on friendl}' terms with an Englishman in his old 
Haklilrabad days, and he had now written to him about 
giving assistance to the convoy. The Englishman sent 
out the brother of his diwan, very kindly inviting me to 
visit him. The Portuguese captain and my companions 
were averse to my going there with such valuable property. 
I, however, put my trust in God, and went to the 
Englishman. I told the diwdn^s brother, that if the con- 
versation turned upon the capture of the ship, I might 
have to say unpleasant things, for I would speak the ti-uth. 
The Englishman’s valril advised me to say freelj’' what I 
deemed right, and to speak nothing but the truth. 

When I entered the fortress, I observed that from the 
gate there was on each side of the road a line of youths, 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, well dressed, and-'kaving 
excellent muskets on their shoulders. Every step I 
advanced, young men with sprouting beards, handsome 
and well clothed, with fine muskets in their hands, were 
visible on every side. As I went onwards, I found 
Englishmen standing, with long beards, of similar age, 
and with the same accoutrement and dress. After that 
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I saw musketeers (lark and^lz), young men well dressed 
and arranged, drawn up in ranks I urther on, I saw 
Englishmen with white beards, clotlied in brocade, wth 
muskets on their shoulders, drawn tip in two ranks, and 
m perfect array Next I saw some English childan, hand- 
some and wearing pearls on the borders of their hats 
In the Kimc naj, on both sides, as far as the door of the 
lionse where he abode, I found drawn up in ranks on 
both sides nearly seven thousand musketeers, drtssed and 
accoutred as for a review 

I then went straight up to the place where he was 
seated on a chair He wishetl me Good-day, his usual 
form of salutation 

Then he ro»e from liu chair, emhracid me, and signed 
for me to sit down on a chair in front of him After a 
few kind impnnos, our di«courso turned upon difftn-nt 
things, pleasant and unpka«ant, bitter and sweet, but all 
he said was in a kind and fncndl) spirit tow anls Abdur 
Uazzak He inqutre»l whv Ins faclo*a had ht*en plactsl in 
confinement Knowing that God and the Prophet of Ooil 
would prot*^:! me, I ntisncro^l, “Although \ou do not 
Bcknowleilgv that shameful action, worth) of the repndia 
tion of all sensible men, which was p<r|)ctratixl Iv ycur 
wickcil men, this <jueHtion you have p it to me is as if ft 
wist man slioul 1 ask where the run is wl tn all the world 
IS fillel with ilsravB*' He rvplksl, “Tliose wlio have an 
ill fvhng against me cast ujKjn me the llame fir tlie 
fault of others How do vo i know that this iIpM was the 
work of nr men’ lU wha* latisfart/ r) j roof will rmi 
ss*al U«h til s ? * I rrphr*!, “ In that sliip 1 ha 1 a mimWr 
of wralthr aiapiaintanccs, and two or three |*‘'or ones, 
destitute of alt w rlllv wraith I licanl from tl em tlat 
when tl e ip was j lunJ<wtJ, an I the) wirr lakea | rtt refr, 
some tnra, in tli" drrss ard with (he l>jks of 1 aghihmeo, 
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and on whose hands and bodies there were marks^ wounds 
and scars^ said in their own language, ‘ we got these scars 
at the time o£ the siege of Sidi Yakut, but to-day the 
scars have been removed from our hearts.’ A person who 
was with them knew Hindi and Persian, and he translated 
their words to my friends.’ 

On hearing this, he laughed loudly, and said, " It is 
true they may have said so. The3' are a part}*^ of English- 
men, who, having received wounds in the siege of Yakut 
Khan, were taken prisoners by him. Some of them parted 
from me, joined the Ha'islti, and became Musulmans. 
They stayed with Yakut Khan some time, and then ran 
away from him. But they had not the face to come back 
to me. Now they have gone and taken part with the 
dingmars, or sakanas, who lay violent hands on ships upon 
the sea, and with them they are serving as pirates. Your 
sovereign’s officers do not understand how they are acting, 
but cast the blame upon me.” 

I smiling replied, “ What I have heard about your 
readiness of replj’^ and your wisdom, I have (now) seen. 
All praise to your ability for giving off-hand, and without 
consideration, such an exculpatory and sensible answer. 
But you must recall to your mind that the hereditary 
Kings of Bijapur and Haidarabad and the good-for- 
nothing Sambha have not escaped the hands of King 
Aurangzeb. Is the island of Bombay a sure refuge ? ” 
I added, “ What a manifest declaration of rebellion 3’’ou 
have shown in coining rupees.” 

He replied, “ We have to send every year a large sum 
of money, the profits of our commerce, to our country, and 
the coins of the King of Hindusthan are of short weight, 
and much debased, and in this island, in the course of 
buying and selling them, great disputes arise. Conse- 
quently we have placed our own names on the coins, and 
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have made them curnnt m our own jurisdiction ” A good 
deal more con\crsation passed bet^ ecn os, and part o£ it 
eccmed to \ex him, but ho *5hon«l himself throughout \ciy 
thoughtful of Alxlnr Haxzah Khan, and mindful of Ins 
obligation to jrotcct him A\hen the mter\iow uas o\cr, 
ho proffered me enttrtamment in their fashion, but ae I 
had resoUed from the fimt that I nould not depart from 
the usual course in the present internew, I aceopted onlj 
atr and p'ln, and ivas glad to cscai>c 

The total rciciuie of Bomba), winch is cbiefij derived 
from bclcl-nuts and cocoa-nute, docs not reach to two or 
three /iM of rupees The profit of the commerce of tin. sc 
misheln-vers, aeconltng to nport, does not cxcccvl twenty 
lacs of nipcc'* The balance of the mono) required for the 
maintenance of the Knglish fcUlemint is obtained b) 
plundering the ship's vovagmg to tho IIoiiso of God, of 
which thev tahe one Of two ever) )car "NMicn tho ships 
art proceeding to the |>orts of Mocha and Jedda laden with 
the gootls of Iliinlusthan, the) do not interfere with tliem, 
but wlien Ok) return bringing gold and sih cr and IlraJitni 
and ria/,* their ej u-s have found out which ship hears the 
richest himkn and thev attack it 

The Mahratta-s al«o possess tlie ncwl) •built forts of 
Khandcn, Kalahi, Kara and Kalon, in the sea ojipotite the 
ulanl forlrvss Wonging to the Thiir vvarshij't 
cniue al«out Ihes* forts, and attack \ cssels whenever thev gi t 
the o{ {ortunit) Tin. Aifinat also, who are sotm time* 
callcil lirsnl, a lavvlr** stt of men Klonging to Surat, in 
the j rovinef of Ahmadaloi!, au notonous for their | iractes, 
an! thev attack froM lime to time the small •hij's which 
c^me fn n lUnlar Allmt ail Maskat They do no* 
Ycature l > attack Ih- large •hi|>s rrhicli carry the j dgnms 
Tl e rrj »ol«te rngU»h act in tl c same way a* the 

KHAU KHAN 


*«i. ah/, 
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THE NAVAL EORCBS. 

Having arranged tlie affairs o£ his kingdom with 
sufficient eompletenessj Anrangzeb, relying upon the 
victories he had gained on land, thought of establishing 
the fear of himself at sea ; he therefore resolved to set up 
a fleet, with a considerable number of ships. The reason 
for this resolve was the loss of a Mahom edan vessel loaded 
with kanris. In Italian these are called lumaquelle,'^ they 
come from the Maldives, and are current money in the 
kingdom of Bengal. After some fighting this ship was 
taken by pirates. The captain and the merchants on the 
ship said to the pirates that the I'atins would never be of 
any use to them, thus they should be satisfied to accompany 
them as far as Mecca, in which port they would pay them 
forty thousand 2 The proposal was accepted, and 

the pirates went to Mecca. At a distance from the 
harbour they awaited the fulfilment of the agreed bargain. 
But the Mahomedans, instead of satisfying the pirates, 
laid hold of the opportunity of two royal vessels being 
there. These ships had brought faqirs and the ladies and 
lords of Hindusthan to Mecca. They so arranged that 
with the assistance of other merchant ships they all sailed 
out to capture the Erank lumte. But it turned out very 
differently from what they expected. For, going out to 
hunt, they were themselves hunted. The pirates, seeing 
some ten or twelve vessels coming against them, pre- 


^ Lumacliella, a small snail. Lumaca, a snail. 
® A pataca was -wortli two rnpees. 
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tended to late to in tlic hope of drawing tI)c«o 

inexperienced men out to the open sea. 

Tlie ^^ahomedan^ did all they could to catch the pirate 
fhip, under the belief that ‘she could not escape, a\hen, 
rnneh to their surprise, the pirate, rvilli *»rcat determination 
and coiiraj;^, veered round, and fxetting^ amonpst the 
attacking acc'ol^*, ino‘:t dexterously discharged its yuns 
and threw them into disorder. Thus, Fomc dNperve<l one 
nay and some another. The pirates captured one ship, 
and after stnpj)in" >t, set it on fire, con'-nmlu" both the 
aciscl and all tlio-e Uiat were in it. Nor were they 
satisfietl with this >on"eanec Knowinj; the little acquaint- 
ance with sia-hfe and tht little handines** at sea |v>««cs.e,tl 
h\ the Mahomtslaus, they s.ailcd to the latitude of Bio 
(Bui), near Surat, atid uaitoil for the ro^al sliiiw. Tlic-o 
wen; on their wav from l^ft'cca 'Mth hii;h-pl3ce<l lonls and 
ladies, fit'ftn There na< al«o much coin, eliieny 

Vinctian, iul,jarl\ call*'*! (s(xjuinc).‘ It turiusi 

out a*- tlui had hoped, for when tlie two ships arriiod, 
(hey attackrtl tliem and oatreame one of tlu'm, when 
they not onls took its aaluable earijo, but disbonoiirtal 
the ladus afioanl of it 

The daina;,’itl arrnul at Sural, wlunre the 

.Goicru'tr n ported to .\nr»n:7'b what Iiad occurr^sl. Thl* 
was the nn«on of hi-* wiflun^ to create a war n i>y, to 
snivp the seas of the j’lrates and make hirn«tlf j'owtrfnl 
at fi’.a Bull thi* obj^-et in \i»u the Km/’ ini|siH<-*l hj-* 
ih'tirn to Jafar Kban, the Clmf Snret.ar), a man of 
jnd^rrunt, who tbinandnl tmu* Ufore antiririni;. Aftt-r 
*uncda}»bc»a I to .\uon"/«b tl at IIh had 

no drfc-’.'-nr^ tf iron*} or titular, or ntlur matrrwii to 


' \rtrlUa tt <T t-*'’? 

Cinrcl es tV* « f It '.*v r»V 
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form a navy. But he was without the chief thing that is 
to say, men to direct it. Aurangzeb reported that the 
conduct of it might he entrusted to the Franks, who lived 
on his p.a}'. But Jafar Khan boldl}', as a faithful Minister, 
replied that it would not be well to continue to foroigners- 
fugitives from their own oounliT — a business of such 
importance. “^I’liose men might easily abscond ; nor would 
they think the Mogul soldiers, who might man the ships, 
of any account., and these, not being proporl}' trained, 
would allow tlicmselves to be complctelj’’ controlled by 
those commanders. 

To all these arguments Aurangzcb turned a deaf car 
(as ho persisted in his desire to have a fleet), and thou 
issued an order to have a ship constructed. He wanted to 
have ocular demonstration of the difficulties raised by Jafar 
Khan. This order was taken to my follow countryman 
Ortencio Bronzoni, a lapidary, who made a small ship with 
its sails aud rigging, guns aud flags. When it was ready 
it was launched on a great tank. The King and all the 
court assembled to behold a kind of machine which could 
not travel by land. Here the European artillerymen, 
accustomed to na\’igation, went aboard the vessel, aud 
caused it to move in all directions b}”- adjusting the sails 
and working the helm with great dexteritj^ and cleverness. 
Then, as if engaging some other man-of-war, they dis- 
charged the cannon, turning in all directions. On seeing 
all this, after reflecting on the construction of the boat 
and the dexterity required in handling it, Aurangzeb 
concluded that to sail over and fight on the ocean were not 
things for the people of Hindusthan, but only suited to 
European alertness and boldness. Thus at last he aban- 
doned the j)roject entertained with such obstinacy. 

MANUCCI. 
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Uta»onii*rh^ the ttigUik MerehanU ma^ (rad 
into the Iiasl‘Indtes, e^pectallj such neh Itii^dotns ant 
dontmom <it are not tnljecle to the Ktnge of Sfnyne and 
Portugal, together t^ith the trne litnitf of the l^orti'gals 
conquest and jiinthctton tn those Oriental parts 
** ^^hc^^n8, Honomljlc, upon a trcatjo of pcicc 

1‘ctuocuc l5ic crouncs of Kn^hiul and Sjiavnc like to 
jt 18 no» to l>c dmbted but that ^natc exception \nl bcc 
taken a^MiH the mbndM \o)a^e of Her Ma‘'' M'hjcctR 
into the Tast-Indii', b^ the CajXJ of Ibicna Siienn^a, 
then.fore the Advtuluror^ in the pavcil intended ao^a^t 
most humbl) craaci a }o' Honours hands to take ]>crrecto 
knuwlxlRi of ihe-'c ftivc considerations underwritten 

“ /i«/, tiic> desire, that It uould please \oiir Honors 
to UT^e the Comissioncrs of the Sjvauish l>cae»., to pul 
don nc, under tlu-ir hands, tiu. names of nl such udimls, 
cities, towni's, places, caaths, ami fortri^'i.si, na tint an. 
actually, at tins j)re<cnt, ih^'SchroI of, from the ra^d Ca}>e 
of Uiicna ^pi.ran*;a, nhuifj the C* st of Africa, on tlit Cfst 
of Arabia, in lla lAst-Imlu a, the Malucos, and other 
oncntal |nrta of the worll uhti-b, if the\ ma% Ihh? drawnc 
tnil^ and faathfull) to | iit doniu, »s» that me inmiot l>c 
abh, rnanifestl), to |ro\i, the coutnrn , tbni ud uc** 
content, in noe port, to disturbs nor molct them, >YherT<'- 
c\rr thf} are aln-a lie commamKr* and in actual autlu ntw 
** Vr 1 tty, if ih'*) wil not, b) auj rtiranci, lx* tlraune to 
tl * llim*cl\cs, lh*’n »tcc, for jwir I/jnUhi| jerfn.t 
in**rtKlion in tin* !• 1 alb, wil lake tl c jurnei to il ^ it 
f r ihfin Vt mav I !ei*r JO tr honor*, therxf re, to un ’er» 
•tar I, tliat lhr»c U-r al the »*Und*, citir*, towtirt, fUnr», 
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ntvl f'lrin’ •>■•0'^, \vls<‘n".»f lliny !»>', nl t!>r: 
jv't'S:?! iMmunitulor.'-, U.'vond !lu' C:\jH' of lUton.i Sj)i;nui(;a, 

was'il. 

O:: of .it'i'H'.T : 

nr Zefalti, 

" Mnvi’.nlii'jut.'. 

Srnn. 

“ It> iho Month of tht' IVrvinn (tiilfo. 

fro,'; Pcrs: r.i /'.'■x/,* of foh'it^ 




Din, 

“ Xcg-.tpntam, 

“ } ).nn:tO!i, 

.^^!ln.ar, 

*' Hacann, 

“ CxloinliD, in Ceilon, 

” (3ianl, 

" M.al.-io.a, 

“ Goa, the feat of the viceroy. 

" Mahico, or Tiilore, 

2 

o 

" Amboyna, 

Banpdor, 

“ Mac.m. 

“ Mangtibtr, 

" ^ifanilia, in the islntid of 

Cananor, 

Iinf;on, one of the Phi- 

Cninganor, 

lippinas, and certayno 

Cochin, 

other forts upon that 

" Conlaon, 

island. 

" St. Thome, or I'dalipur, 



“ Thirilhj, at. the ])1accs which arc imder their Govern- 
ment aiul comannd l)eing thup exactly and truly put 
downe, aiul wee hein”- able to avouch it to be so, b}' man}’’ 
evident and invincible proofes, and pome eye-witncspcp, if 
need rccpiire; yt then remaynoth, that al the rest rich 
kingdoms and islands of the East, which are in number 
very many, are out of their power and jurisdiction, and 
free for any other princes or people of the world to repayre 
unto, vvhome the soveraigne lords and governors of those 
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torritories wil bee wilting to admittc into their dominion*? : 
a cliitfe parte wliereof are these here en^ucingc. 

“Tlie name*? of the ehicfc knowne Inland*? ami King- 
doms bo}oml the Cape of Iluena Speran^a uliol\ out of 
the dominion of tlie PortugalK ami Spamanl*?, m the lln*:!, 
Sontlieast, and Northeast Parts of the World. 

“ The isle of Madagascar, or San Ijort'nso, uitoii the 
backc-sido of Africa. 

“The kingdom*? of OriTa, llcngala, and Ancan, in tlie 
Gulfe of Hengala, 

“The ncli and mightie kingdome of Pegu. 

“The kingdome of Junplaon. 

“Thc kingilome of Siam 

“The kingdome of Cainboia. 

“ The kmgilome of Cauchmchina 

“ Tlie most miglitie and welth) empire of Cliin i. 

“Tlie ricli and goulden {'‘land of Sumatra. 

“ The uliole t«land’» of Java M.ajor, Java Minor, and 
Ilaly. 

“Tin large and nch i'Iand« of llomco, Celcbo<?, Gllolo, 
and 0* P.apuas. 

“The long tracte of Nova Giitnci and the I?ileH <«f 
Solomon. 

“ The nch and innumcrvlde of Malnro** and the 

‘Jj Kvne, cxcepte the l«o sinal i«K j of Tidorennd Ainliouu>, 
uln re the Portugn!* liave onl) tvio small forts. 

“The hrge i-laivU nf M«idani< and r.dvmini*’'. 

“ The goidfli It nlvnd^ of the ganlf nn*! mnall l>tjUi-os 

“Tlie manifoll aid »vl\»r I'Wnd* of the 

Japoi 

“The eonntr»;i of (’oray, ncwely di*covcrc<l to the 

Ilf 

“ In all lhc«'*, at *1 infnite plie^ more, aloim-lu g wltfi 
pitnVr ovl’h atvl rvclic*, ll e Pnrtugalf-^ and Sjantaid* 1 avp 
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not any castle, forte, blockhouse, or comandmeut, as wee 
are able prove by these authors or witnesses following : — 

Portugalle Authors, printed and written : 

“ Fernando Lopses de Castanneda, his larg volumes of 
Y® East-Indies. 

“ John Barros, his 3 deeads of Asia. 

"Antonio Galvano, of the Discoverours of the new 
World. 

" Hieronymus Osorius, de rebus gestis Emanuelis Regis. 

" Duarte Sande, printed at Maehao, in China, 1590. 

“ The notable intercepted Register, or ]\Iatricola, of 
the whole Grovernment of the East-India, in the Madre de 
Deos, 1592. 

^‘Spanish Authors printed in Spagne, 

" Gonsalvo de Oviedo, Chronicler for the West-Indies 
to Charles the V. 

" John Gaetan. 

" Francis Lopez de Gomara. 

Italiens : 

“ The first volume of John Raptista Ramusius. 

" Ccesar Frederic, which lived 18 years in Y® East- 
Indies, and returned 1581. 

“ Petrus Maffeus, printed ^vithin tliese 7 years. 

‘‘Englishmen personally in the Malucos, Java, and 
many other parts of the Mast-Indies. 

“ Sir Francis Drakes men, yet Imng, and his own 
writings printed. 

, " Mr. Thomas Candishe’s Companye, j’^et living; and 
his writings printed. 

“Mr. Ralph Fitchews travayles through most of the 
Portugal Indies, in print. 

“ Mr. James Lancaster’s and his Companyes voyage, as 
farre as Malaca, printed. 
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“John Iln^gcn dc Linschotcn’a worhe, winch h\cJ 
abo\e 7 }car8 m India. 

“The first %03a"e of the HolUndors to J.'i\a and Kal^, 
in pnntc. 

“The second \03ajjc to Jara, m Dutch and Dnj;Hsh. 

“The te^timonje of William I’ers, DngJj^hinan, witli 
them in )•* saiil a 03 ago. 

“ The third rcturnc of the Hollanders from the E.ast- 
Indics tht« 3 ere 

“ Vonrlhl^^ let them shtwe any juste and laweful 
reisons, 103d of affeetton, and partialitie, will thei* should 
harre her ina’'**, and al other Christian pnnciN and states, 
of the n«o of the \a«te, wide, and infimtiK’ open ocean 
sea, and of accv««e to the fcrrilones and domini of so 
man) free pnneos, Kmg«, ami j'otentates in the Hast, in 
whose dominions thc\ have mn* more soirraijfn t-ommand 
or anthontic, llien woe, or any Chnstmns whosooNtr." 
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The places to loliich the English might trade in the 
East Indies. 

You demaunde of me the names of such Kings as are 
absolute in the East, and either have warr, or traffique, 
with the Kings of Spaigne. I vdll beginne in Barbarie, 
with the kingdoms of Eess and Moroeo, which have either 
of them VI or VII petty kingdoms under them. 
Then follow the kingdoms of G-aulata, Tombuto and 
Melly where-of the first is poore, and hath smale 
traffique ; the seconde populous, and rich in come 
and beasts, but wauteth salte, which the Portugal 
supplieth ) the last hath store of come, flesh, and cottenwoll, 
which are carried into Spaigne in great abundance. The 
next is Gruine, a greater and richer kingdome then the 
former, beinge 500 myles in length; and ther both Portugulls, 
Erenehmen, and Nether landers, use much traffieque. The 
Portugulls hould a forte by the Cape of Tres Puntas, 
from whence the}'- take many Moores of that countrie 
.prisonners, and make them slaves, and are therefore much 
hated in G due. Beyonde Guine is the mightie kingdome 
of Congo, wher the Portugalls have also trafiique, and a 
little forte called St. Paule ; this kinge is hable to bringe 
400“ armed men to the fielde. At the ryver Coanza 
beginneth the Kingdome of Angola, once tributary of the 
Kinge of Congo, now absolute and hable to levie a millione 
of men in his owne countrie. In theis ptes the eheife 
trafiique of the Portugalls and Spaniards is for slaves, 
whom they carry from hence by thousands, to sell in other 
countries. From Angola to the Cape of Bona Speranza, 
alonge the coast, is the Kinge of Climbeby, and many 
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other ptltie lonl<, uhich admit of hoc ti-ifiicque Mitl> 
•itran^crs m their dommions Bc^ontle the Caj>c, to the 
r^vtrof Magnicc, htth the Kingdomo of Biitm, uinch 
hath «omc store of "onldt And at tint r}\irhi."min.th 
the kingtlome of bofah, which slrtlcliLth alon^ the sea 
to the ry\cr of Cuama, and h subject to the Portugal!, 
onht to a\o}d tht tjraannie of the Kin^c of Alonomotapi, 
who is a mi^htie prince m tht majne, anil hath manio 
Icjjion*? of men and amazons to ^iiird Ins tountne 
In the mouth of Cnama tin, Porliijjalls ha\e a forte, wher 
thc\ traflicfpn, for j»ou1d. Mono, and amKr, hroiitjht owt 
of Monomatain and countrua, adjojniii,; At Cnama 
K*;;nmcth the litlc Knv^lomL of An,;o tia , and then the 
Kingdmno of Mojambi jnc, wlure the i)aml is |>crs«es td bj 
the Portugalls, and the Ma>nc, now iliiideil altno t into 
as man) Knij;(loinc'«, as tlar be towiuN I rom tin, Ca)x. 
of Uona Speronza, to Mo«ambuj«o, tin. peoj Ic arc nil 
licatlansanl idolaters, from M< «ambirpie to tin. Ibal Sia, 
nl ^Iabomclans, except* a feu Chn^t^l^s plantcal there 
since the Portu,;aU t* tmn^c lUfor* Mo-amhn|n luth 
the ^rcate ilan I of St Lannnca, inhahitiii ha InathenM, 
and diaidrtl into fowr« j;o\iniment»-, wh r tlu\ haai Ixitli 
mjiicsftnil other mhe^, 1 ut luaer avoull tnniqm aaith 
r*, till of lati tiK Pirtu^lN l>e,;anin. to hm tluir 
ha\tti«,and c-arnid fr \ llum nmlwr, a\ ix, t.jlatr, c* pjtr, 
n^e Btnl olhi r Commo<htic-*, bro i^bt to tin in als rd their 
shiijH, forotlunai e ilnj %\cra not enlTired to Innl in tit 
lUttl Thtr !;• nbo main «ther ihinlx iljoamn^, not 
> 1 1 ili»<'o\rml Pcatnd An,^cia I t! i Kii ^dom'* *r 
(I nlot, ^lonllo7a, an! Mtbnla, all rl an I wa'tid 

la tl p P rln^alb , ll e pe ,1 au *till Mali rn tii * , an I 
aekt inlrt!„ lie ;;rpatf Kit ^loim of Mm mi i atlrb 
larth lx-’ ir I tl rm in tl e r«mtn c«t, t' nfa nn ^ asith Ntbi«, 
bifjI Prawtff Jul h Tl,at Kit^ al o larltrtth ^ M »alnr, 
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copper and [ivory, for the cotton and lynnen which the 
Portugalls doe bringe him. From Melinde to the cape of 
Guardafuy are many pettj’ Kingdoms, possessed by the 
Avhite Mahometans, the chief whereof are Pate, Brava, 
Magadoxo, and Amffion. At the said cape the Portugalls 
yeerty lye in wayte for the Turkish shippes, which 
adventure to -traffique without their licence, houldinge 
themselves the only comanders of the seas. From the 
Cape to the mouth of the Red Sea, are also many small 
dominions of white Mahometans, rich in gould, syh'-er, 
ivory and all kynds of vietualls : and behind these cuntries, 
in the mayne, lyeth the great empire of Prester John, to 
whom the Portugalls (as some write) doe yeerly send 8 
shipps, laden with all Icynde of merchandise and also 
furnish themselves with many sayllers owt of his coast 
townes in the Red Sea. In the bottom of this sea, at a 
place called Sues, the Turekes build gallies, which secure 
all the coast, as far as jMelinde, and everie yeere annoy 
the Portugalls exceedinge much. Beyond the Red Sea, 
Arabia ' Faelix is governed by manie Sultans of greate 
and absolute power,’ both by sea and land : xippon the 
pointe therof standeth the rich and stronge cittie Aden, 
wher both Indians, Persians, Aetheopians, Turkes, and 
Portugals, have ' exceedinge greate traflBque. Beyond the 
gulf of Persia, that Kinge possesseth all the coast, and hath 
great trafBque with the Portugals, with pearls, carpets and 
other rich comodities. The He of Ormus lyeth in the 
mouth of this golf, and is subject to the Persians, but so 
that the Portugals hath a forte in it, and ther is the staple 
. of all India, Arabia, Persia, and Turkic, whither Christian 
merchants do also resort, from Aleppo and Tripolis, twyse 
in the yeere. Beyonde the Persian lieth the Kingdome of 
Cambaia whieh is the fruitfullest of all India, and hath 
exeeedinge greate traffic[ue; the Portugals possesse ther 
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the townc of T)ie\i, scitnatc in in ihnd in the mouth of 
Indu's, nher he hith preal trade with the Cimbinns, and 
ah other nition*! in the'^e ptcs Xest is the cuntnc of the 
Malahars, who are the host eonlthcrs of Imlii and prcito'st 
enemies of the PortupiU it was once an cnt}cr cnipicr, 
nowdiiided into roan) Kingdoms, part is sutijcct to the 
Qnecne of Baticola who felletti prcitc store of popjKr to 
tho Portnpnh, at a tonne called Onor, n Inch the} hold in 
her slate, the rest of “Malabar is dinde<l into f}\e 
Kingdoms, Cochin, Chanonor, Choulc,Coulon, and Calcchut , 
the hst was the greatest, but, b} the assistance of the 
Portugals, Cochin hath non ^■^cra}led above him lloiondo 
the Mahbars is tlio Kingdoroo of Karsinga, nher the 
Vortugals also tralTiquc then the Kingdome of Onken 
and Bcngilcn, hy the ryicr Canges, ns also of Araeon, 
Pegu, Siam, Tana««ina and Queda The ihnd of Siimatn, 
or Taprobuna, is posso««e<lb} man} Kynges, enemies to the 
Portngals , the chief is the Kingc of Dachem wlio liesiegcd 
them in Malacca, and nith his gnlhc? sloppcil the jmssage 
of sictnalls and tradlckc from China, Japan, and Mohieco, 
liU, b} a ma> nc fleet, the coast was cleircvl Tho Kingc of 
Spiigne, in n‘girdc of the imi>orlnnce of this jiaspagD hath 
often re«oU(xl to coinpicrc Sumatra hut }ct notlnnge i* 
done The Kinges of Acliesn and Tor are, in liku rorte, 
enemies to the Portugal" The Philipj mas boh ng^h to 
tbo Cromie of China, but, nbandonc<l b} him, ncrc 
pos essM h\ iht Sj anianl" who liaie IrafTicquc ther nith 
tlie merchnnts of China, nhuh jttrl} hnng (o them aloie 
COshippes, lulcn with all manner of wares, uhicfithry 
carry into New Sjaim and Mnieo Ihc} trafhefjue aho 
with th»* Chmoi* at MaeVau and Jajan And, lajllie, at 
(joa, then IS great ri«*rt of all nations, from Aralta, 
Annrua, Persj, Caml-aia, B n,nla, P»y«, Malarea, 

Jaia, Mokcra, an<l ( Intia, ai 1 the I'l »tu 'll* *ulTrr tl m 
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all to lyve ther, after their owne manners and relligions : 
only for matter of justiee^ they are ruled by the Portugall 
law. In the yeere 1584), many embassadours came to Goa 
from Persia, Cambaia and the Malabars, and concluded 
peace with the Portugals ; 1586, the Arabians slew above 
800 Portugals. 

Theis collections I have made out of Osorius, Eden^’s 
Decads, and spetially owt of the voyages of John Huighen, 
havinge neyther means nor tyme to seake other helpes. 
This, as it is, I reeomend it unto you, with my love and 
good will. Erom London, this Xth of March 1599 (1600). 


EOULKE GREVIL. 





